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7 OUR laſt Words from the 


# Throne, encourage me to 
lay a Book at Your. Majeſty's 
Feet, treating, of that Peace 
and Union among themſelves, 
Which, in Expreſſions ſo earneſt 
and moving, Lou have recom- 
mended to Your People. 

e Tis 


The 2 
Tis to be hop'd the French 


King's open and ſecret Attempts 


to diſturb the Quiet of Europe ; 
his violent Infractions of a Treaty 
ſo ſolemn as was that of Ryſ- 


wick ; the Scheme he has form'd. 


to render Spain, and all its Do- 
minions „dependent upon his Em- 


pire; the Steps he is making to- 
Wards Univerſal Monarchy, and 


the reaſonable Fears his Great- 
neſs ought to beget among us, 


will ſo operate, as to bring all 4 


Sorts of Men to throw aſide their 


Heats and Animoſities, and to 
unite in their own Defence, 2 


* the common Danger. 


That for many Years | there 
have been Parties in this King- 
dom is too evident; but 'twgs 
what the beſt Patriots all along 
deplor'd , though formerly the 
: M²ächier was hardly t to be avoid- 
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ed : Endeavours to keep up a 
great Land-Force in Times of 
Peace, Neglect of Trade, gene- 
ral Profuſion, the Spoils ſome 


had made upon the Publick, and 


their alienating Crown-Lands to 
an immenſe Value, both here and 
in Ireland, could not but pro- 
voke Them who were to feel the 


f uture Debts. 


Weight of preſent Taxes, and of 


In a free Nation ſuch Conduet 
will ever inflame the Minds of 


Men, and incite all true Lovers 
of their Country to exert their 


utmoſt Strength in its Reſcue. 


Theſe Conteſts to promote good 
Government, and to carry on a 
bad one, divided the Realm. 
Phe Corruptions of the Age were 
attack d with virtuous Courage; 
at firſt by thin Squadrons, whoſe 


Numbers increas'd from time to 
A 4 | time, 


. — — 8 3 a — — 
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time, till at laſt they were ſtrong 


enough to make ſuch a Stand as 


prevented univerſal Ruin: In 
the mean while Miſmanagement 

was {ſupported with moreWarmth 
than perhaps was either juſt or 
decent. And thele Struggles were 


no ſmall Interruptions to Your 


immediate Predeceſſor in his 


Councils, and in his Buſineſs of 


the War. 


And 'tis no wonder the Face of 
theWaters1snot yet quite{mooth; 
after a high Storm there will re- 
main an Agitation of the Waves 
for many Hours. Ambition may 

be ſtill at work, and ſome may yet 
be graſping at Power, which they 
hope to compaſs by the Aids 


and Voices of their Faction: But 


GOP has inrich'd Your Prince- 
Iy Heart with ſuch Prudence, as 
ſoon diſcerns what moſt conduces 
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to the Happineſs of the Nations 


over 260 Your Ty is ex- 
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The beginning of Your Reign 
has ſhewn how dehrous Youy 
Goodneſs is to unite all Your 
Subjects, but if the Spirit of Dif; 
cord is not to be appeas'd, if Men 
will ſo little conſult Your Quiet; 
| and their Countries Welfare, as 
ſtill to keep up Parties; when 
both Sides come and contend be- 
fore Solomon, waiting for the 
Royal Judgment i in their Favour, 
which Side (under the Regal In- 
fluence ) ſhall be the Governing 
Part, poſſeſs the Authority, be 
the Conſtitution, and have the 
Living Child: Your High Wiſ- 
dom will never think it belongs 
of right to them Who conſented 
to have it mangled ; and that 
they are to be eſteem d the true 


Fa- 
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The Epiſtle 
Parents, who, though they could 


not enjoy it themſelves, yet de- 


fir'd 1 its Preſervation. 


Your Heart, intirely Engliſh, 


Will judge with Eaſe whole Me- 
rits have been the greateſt, and 


_ who are thegtteſt Objects to be 


ſhin'd upon ; but deſoended as 
You are from 2 lons Race of 
Kings, You believe it beneath 
Your Dignity to be QUEEN 
of no more than half Your Peo- 
ple; which at laſt becomes the 
Caſe of Princes, who think to 
Rule their Dominions by the 
Strength or Intereſt of Parties. | 


Tis Yout Right to Command 
the Whole, and You have re- 
duc'd the Whole to Your Obe- 
dience, not by the mean Arts of 
indulging your Subjects in Fol- 
1 to themſelves fatal, and in- 

. jurious 
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corrupt an 


Dedicatory. 
jurious to Your Power; but by 
Governing ſo uprightly, and with 


{uch Courage , that the Good 
{hall hereafter find it needleſs, 


and the Bad ſee tis dangerous, 


to raiſe Factions within the 


State. 


Though chere be not yet ſa 


great a Calm in Affairs as Your 
Piety, Your tender Regard to 
_ Your People, the Conſtancy of 


Your Mind, Your Care and Con- 


cern for the general Cauſe of Eu- 
rope, ſhould be rewarded with, 


and as a Princeſs adorn'd with 
ſo many Virtues and Perfections, 
ought in Reaſon to expect: Your 


Reign however 15 like to be at- 
1 with this Circumſtance f 


Felicity, That it will not be ſo 


hard to oppoſe the Deſigns of 
6 wicked Men (whole | 


Meaſures ſome time ago were in 


The Epiſtle 
a manner broken and defeated ) 
as it may prove difficult to tem- 
per their Zeal who have given 
repeated Proofs of their right 
Intentions to the Publick. . 


"Tis not eaſy to allay the In- 
dignation which a continued Se- 
ries of Miſgovernment may have 
begotten in the Thoughts of Men, 

3 ___ whos oftenas neceſſary Aids are 
| given to Your MA] EST V, can- 
not but reflect how much Trea- _ 
ſure has heretofore been waſted : _ 
From hence juſt Anger may ariſe 
and they who have no other 
Aims but to be well Govern'd, 
may call aloud for the Puniſh- _ 
ment of Vices which had long 
kept their Ground, but at laſt 
were plainly vanquiſh'd. 
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: + . They Who food in the Gap, 
and whoſe adhering to their Prin- 
: „ ciples, 
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ciples, ſav d England, may ex- 


pe& to Triumph, and peradven- 


ture to reap all the Fruits of Vi- 
Qory ; but Your Gracious Wiſ-. 
dom, and Noble Compaſſion to 
Your whole People, contemplate, 
That if there have been Crimes, 
there are many Partakers in the 


- Guilt ; That the Profufion of 


ſeveral Millions muſt have in- 


rich'd Numbers, who are devo- 
ted to the Hands by which their 
Fortunes have been rais'd ; That 
to reftore ſuch Order as will 


bleſs Your Reign, and make Your 
Subjects happy, muſt be the Work 
of Time ; And that moderate 
Courſes undermine Corruption, 
and ſap its very Foundations; 
whereas it may be ſo fortify'd as 
to reſiſt any ſudden Batteries that 
are made upon it. 
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The E 'piſtle 


We are fortunate to have upon 


the Throne of Her Anceſtors a 


Princeſs who can have no De- 
figns but to promote the Publick 
Good ; who Countenances the 


. beſt Patriots, leaving room for 


Repentance to ſuch as may be 
thought to have offended ; and 
who defires in the War wherein 

She is embark d, to be ſtrength- * 
ned with the Hearts and Hands 


of all Her Kingdoms. 5 


Tis Union at Home muſt 
make Your Armies and Your 
Fleets victorious Abroad, and en- 


able Your MA ]ES TY to hold 


the Balance of Europe, and to pri "= 


tec the Proteſtant Intereſt, where- 
of You are the Head. The 


Eyes of Chriſtendom are fix d 


upon Your Actions and Coun- 


cils. In this Juncture Foreign 


Nations will be inclin'd to judge, 
| T008- 


termine at Home, in the low 


Dedicatory.. 


| That a Great QUEEN is not ſo 

} much to conſider what may Pleaſe 

L at preſent, as what is Right and 

Safe, and which Way Her a 
may be eſtabliſhed | . 
ceeding Ages. 


| *Tis much a Nobler Game to 
be Umpire Abroad, in a Cauſe 
wich is like to engage the Arms 
of the whole World, than to de- 


Struggles between contending 

Parties: And 'tis to be hop'd 

|: Regard to the Fame and Glory 

of their Royal Miſtreſs, will in- 

_ 2 duce the different Sides to unite, 

that She may be the ſtronger by 

this Concord, and bring all the 
beſt dd wiſe Men, to 
look forwards, forget the paſt, 
and to approve of Meaſures lead- 
ing to Moderation. That this 

1 will be the wiſeſt Courſe is ſo 


"ar 


\ 


4 


far certain, that the main End 
of Wiſdom and Philoſophy, has 
been to keep Paſſion within the 
Bounds of Reaſon. | 


The Epiſtle" 


In Foreign Alliances, eddy 


Government, wiſe Meaſures, Fru- 
gality in what relates to the Pub- 


lick, Vigilance in the Miniſtry, 
and Union among the People, 
are more valu'd than the Naval 


Forces a State is able to ſet out, 


or than the Troops it can lead 
into the Field: For theſe Aids 
are not Jong to be rely'd on, 
where the general Adminiſtration 
is defective, or when there are 


Diviſions in a Kingdom. And the } 


Figure Your MAJESTY pas 


in the preſent Confederacy, i 
owing to Your Prudence, and 5 


Work, when Your Goodnefs has 


9 
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the Steps You have made towards 
healing our Breaches y which * 
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Dedicatos ):; 
accompliſh'd, You will have. ez 
quall'd in Renown any of Your | 


moſt famous Progenitors. 


Theſe Meaſures; and the 
Strength Union muſt produce, 
will invite Nations to court Your. 


MAJESTY's Alliance: And Your, 


Scepter, rooted in the Hearts of 


all Your Subjects, will flouriſh, 


ſpread, and yield ſuch Branches, 
as may ſhelter diſtant Kings and 
Princes from the Storms French 
Tyranny would bring upon their 
Heads. - L - 


The Treaty with Portugal, 


and the Declaration of Savoy, are 
the Effects of that high Opinion 


the World has conceiv'd of Your 
Noble Temper, ſupported by 


Courage, and guided by the Rules 
of Wiſdom. And, which is of 


infinite Importance in this Jun- 
1 cure, 


— — 


The Hpiſſle 
&ure, Your Conduct at Home has 
brought the States General, not 
by the Influences of Power, but of 
Love, to join with England in ſtri- 
ter Bands of Friendſhip, to come 
in with their whole Weight, and 


to embrace with more Warmth 
than ever, the common Cauſe of 
Europe. : SE 


May Your Endeavours to pro- 


mote the Happineſs of Your own 


People, and indeed of Human- 
kind, always Proſper. May GOD, 
in Compaſſion to the Realms You 
| Govern, bleſs Your MAJESTY 
with longLife, and perfect Health. 
May Heaven ſhower down its 
Bleffings upon the happy Partner 


of Your Bed, the Prince, who has 


been fo Fortunate, as to ſee divi- 


ded Intereſts ſtil] center in their 


Love and Duty to His Royal Per- 
fon. And may You both Live 
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together many, and many Years,. - 
the Illuſtrious Patterns of Con- 
jugal Affection. 


J cannot give a greater Proof 
of thinking Your MAJESIY's 
Reign juſt and good, and that Your 
Affairs are upon a right Foot, than 
to Publiſh this Book, containing 
Truths which a bad Government. 

could never bear. And tho' my 
former Writings have been Printed 
without a Name, I ſhall now beg 
leave, with all Humility, to ſub- 
ſcribe, . 
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Madam, 


Tour MATESTT's moit dutiful Subject, 
and moit humble and wo 


obedient Servant, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


E who writes upon Matters of 

Government, {hould uſe his 
| - utmoſt Endeavours to diveſt 
himſelf of all kind of Paſſion, not only 
becauſe it obſcures his Judgment, and 
renders the Faculties of his Mind leſs 
free in their Operation, but by reaſon 


that it leads him to mingle with the 

1 Intereſts of the Publick his own Incli- 

XZ nations, which often grow ſo preva- 
4 | 8 B 1 
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2 Introduction. 


lent as to make him forget the Duty he 
owes to that Commonwealth of which 
he is a Member; and guided by Hatred 
or Affection, he comes at laſt to for- 
 _ ſake Truth, which ought to be their 
only Object, who take upon 'em, ei- 
[| ther as Hiſtorians, to relate Facts, or 
[ as good Citizens and Patriots, to han- 
dle any high Queſtion of State, or as 
I Philoſophers, to correct the Manners 
1 of the People. No | 


| But to allay that Heat which mu- 
| tual Strivings has ſtirr'd up, to throw 
3 off Partiality to thoſe whom we have 
conſtantly thought in the right, to ba- 
niſh Reſentments we bear to ſuch as 
we have ever believed to be in the 
wrong, and, from having been long a 
Party, to become an upright and an 
equal Judge, is a difficult Task; and 
yet he mult undergo all this who de- 
tires to render his Writings beneficial 
to his Country. 


Some perhaps will urge that in this 
nice Juncture they only ought to treat 
of our Affairs who have all along born 

a neutral Mind, who have been un- 
concern'd Spectators in all thoſe Diſ- 
putes which for ſo many Years have 

| „ in- 
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inflam'd the Hearts of Men, who have 
liſted themſelves under no particular 
Banner, and who have ſate retir'd at 
home, deploring the Miſeries theſe fa- 
tal Diviſions muſt at laſt bring upon 

o 


If ſuch Men are to be found, and if 
they be other ways in any degree fit for 
an Undertaking of this Nature, they 
alone have a Right to handle theſe 
Points: They will come in without 
Byaſs or Prepoſſeſſion, and, having been 
of neither ſide, they may advance what 
they think juſt, rea ſonable, or expedi- 
ent, without being ſuſpected of aiming 
2 togratify their Friends, or to contra- 
dict their Enemies; to which Cenſure 
all Propoſals for the Publick Good are 

liable in a divided Nation. 


We may venture yet further, and 
affirm, If there can bè produc'd in this 
Realm a Set of Perſons, qualify'd to 
perform all the Functions and Offices 
of State, who have not hitherto given 
up their Names to any Faction, and : 
Z who in Matters of Government are 
blank and virgin Tables, that ſuch, 
and none but ſuch, ought to have the 
= whole Adminiſtration of our Buſineſs; 
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That all Offices of Honour and Truſt 
ought to be committed to their Hands; 
That, if poſſible, the People ſhould be 
repreſented in Parliament by none but 
ſuch ſort of Men, who neither intang- 
led in old or new Partialities, nor 
wrought upon by freſh or antient Ani- *# 
moſities, might calmly and deliberate- 
ly debate and pronounce upon the in- 
tricate and difficult Affairs that lye be- 


fore 'em. 


But all this is more to be wiſh'd for 
than expected. Where are there Men 
of this diſintereſted and diſengag'd * 
Temper. to be found? In the Conta- 
gion of Civil Diſcord that has ſo long 
raged in England, who is there that 
remains untainted? Is not the Diſtem-, ? 
per Radical and Epidemical? Have 
not theſe ill Humours floated in the 
Body Politick from the latter end of 
the Reign of King James the Firſt, to 
this very day? Has not Faction rang'd 7 
about ever fince, tho? in different 
Shapes and Forms? Has not one ſort 
of Frenzy (tho? with ſome lucid Inter- 
vals) poſſeſs'd us for near fourſcore * 
Years? Have not different Opinions 
about Religious Matters, or concern- 
ing Government, kept us all the while 
- "= 008 
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at a wide and unfriendly diſtance one 
from the other? Did not ſome of our 
Princes, by ſetting upan Intereſt op- 
poſite to that of their People, render 
X Parties and Diviſions in a manner ne- 
ceſſary for the Preſervation of our Li- 
berties? But more particularly from 
the Year 1678, was there not as it 
were a formal Separation of the Tribes? 
Did not the Waters, agitated by fre- 
quent Storms, {well up, overflow the 
Banks, and come at laſt to divide into 
two mighty Streams? And who is it 
of the People that has not in his Turn 
been violently carry'd along withithe | 
Strength of the one or of the other 
= Current? wenn gon 11171 


4 


That we are a divided Nation is 


"> manifeſt enough, but 'tis as evident 
that in theſe inteſtine Heats, very few 
can boaſt to have obſerv'd an exact 
= Neutrality, y. | 


” If here and tliere a Man has been fo 
= reſerv'd as hitherto to have declar'd 
- 3 himſelf of neither Party, look into the 
Actions of his Life, and it will gene- 9 
Ss rally appear, that he who has been thus 
= unactive is rather govern'd by his own 
natural Fears, than guided by any . 
B 3 Pertor 
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perior Wiſdom that is in him; That 
he has not refus'd to meddle, out of 
meer Honeſty and Vertue, and as diſ- 
approving the warmths of either ſide, 
but you will moſt commonly find, 
/ that he-who thus ſits ſtill, while the 

Minds and Spirits of all others are in 
Motion, does it from the lazy-Indif- 

ference of this Lemper, or out of that 
Self-love which ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſes 

ſome Men, that they will ſuffer the 

| Whole to periſh, rather than give 
. themſelves one moment of diſquiet. 


* 


In the National Diſputes that ha ve 

been ſo long afoot here, moſt Men are 

ſeo far from remaining Neuter, that 
hardly any ſingle Perſon has preſerv'd 
Temper enough to offer a Mediation; 

each Man has warmly eſpous'd his ſide, 

the Paper-War has been carry'd on 
with Induſtry, Wit, and Sharpneſs, and 
no Method has been left unattempted 
to incite the Paſſions; but to calm them, 
Who is there that interpoſes? | 


That no Writer has engag'd in ſo 
good an Undertaking, may peradven- 
ture proceed from this; that ' tis much 
an eaſier Task to ſtir up the Paſſions of 
Men, than to work upon their Rea ſon. 

5 inflam- 
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inflaming Oratory, Satyr, and Inve- 
tives, go off with another ſort of Re- 

liſh, gain more Attention, and pleaſe 
better, than their cold Precepts whoſe 

Aim it is to lay before the People what 

is Honeſt, Safe, and Ad vantagious to 

the Publick. f . 


And the ill Succeſs with which an 
Attempt of the like Nature may be 
probably attended, is perhaps the Cauſe 
that none have ventur'd to treat up- 
on this Subject. In Times far leſs 
Corrupt than theſe are, twas com- 
2 plain'd of by Valerius the Dictator, how 
little they pleagd who promoted Con- 
cord; Non placeo Concordiæ auctor, of 
Which the true ground may be, that 
to foment Diviſions is the Intereſt of 

private Perſons; to appeaſe em con- 
4 cerns only the general Good; and com- 
> monly they render themſelves more 
acceptable who ſerve private Turns, 
than they who have no Proſpect, but 
to ſerve the Commonwealth.  _ 


Having for ſome Years Jaſt paſt pro- 
poſed to Communicate, from time to 
time, ſuch Obſervations that occur 
to me as T ſhall think of Service to the 
= Publick; and believing it might not 
2 . - "IC be 
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be unſeaſonable (at a Juncture when 


England is engaged in a War to ſupport 
the Houſe of Auſtria) to ſay ſomething 
of the Right this illuſtrious Family has 


narchy, I reſolved to handle that Sub- 


ject; being fully convinc'd how much 


this Kingdom is concern'd in the Que- 


ſtion, and how fatal it will be to us to 


ſuffer the Houſe of Bonbon to fix it ſelf 


in Spain: But in collecting together 


my Materials for this Work I ſoon 
found it neceſſary firſt to look at home. 


For 'tis in vain to think of ſecuring 


our Religion, Civil Liberties, Trade, 


Foreign Plantations, and our Domi- 
nion of the Seas, by the Terror of our 
Arms, unleſs ſome Remedies can be 


thought on, that may cure our inte- 
ſtine Miſchiefs. 140 


Alliances may be made with all. the 


Foreſight, Prudence, and Circumſpe- 


ction imaginable ; Leagues may be 
form'd, ſuch as may tend to aſſiſt his 
Imperial Majeſty, and preſerve the 


Ballance of Europe; Fleets may be fit- 


ted out, and Armies may be rais'd ; 
but all our Deſigns and Councils muſt 
be at laſt defeated, we ſhall conſume 


1b 4 


to the Succeſſion of the Spaniſh Mo- 
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our ſelves to little or no purpoſe, and 
we ſhall never truly exert our Strength, 

nor with full Effect, unleſs all good 
Patriots interpoſe With their utmoſt 


Endeavours, to put an end to the Di- 
viſions that are among us. 


It ſeems Apainſt all nüt Senſe, 
that Dangers threatning from abroad, 
ſhould not unite the Minds of Men 
at home. Externus Timor magnum Con- 
cordiæ vinculum. And yet there are 
Inſtances innumerable of Countries, 
upon whom no forei ign Force could 
have made any Impreſſion, which have 


been ruin'd by Ong among them- 
| ſelves. - 


* 

If ever it imported a People to look 
to their own Preſervation, we ought to 
do it in this JunQure; when a Monar- 
3 Lo is forming, which if permitted to 
$ take Root and be eſtabliſh'd, will ſoon 
be an overmatch for all the reſt of 
| Chriſtendom ; when Spain, which is 
the moſt profitable Branch of our Fo- 
reign Trade, is wholly under the In- 
fluence of our moſt inveterate Ene- 
mies, and who will ſoon be in a capa- 
city to ſupplant us in it; when the 
Forts of Italy are in Hands that will 
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totally exclude us from all our Levant 

and Mediterranean Traffick; when 
the Barrier of Flanders is fo thrown 
down, that the United Provinces muſt 
be reduc'd, upon every Occaſion, to 
to place their Security in laying their 


narrow Territories under Water, and 


to ſupport themſelves at ſuch an Ex- 
pence as their State cannot long bear; 
when the Imperial Houſe, which in 
conjunction with Spain was a Coun- 
terpoiſe to Hrance, has been oppreſs'd 
and trick d out of its Rights, by the 
Corruption of the Spaniſb Court; and 
laſtly, when Univerſal Empire, if the 
Project ſucceed, muſt end in forcing 
all Men to be of one Religion. By the 
Rules of Tobey and Reaſon .theſe 
Thoughts ſhould bring us to be of a 

better 'Temper one towards another, 
and to Unite for the Safeguard of our 


own, and the Liberties of all Europe. 


And 'tis upon theſe Conſiderations, 
that, before I come to handle the main 
Queſtion, I conceive it may be for the 


Service of my Country to paint out 
Faction in all its Colours, to ſhow 


the Miſcheifs it produces, and to offer 
what according to my poor Apprehen- 
ſion of things, may moſt conduce to 
heal our Breaches and reſtore Peace. 
Ab Es And 
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And while the Pens of other Men 
are employ'd in defending their own 


ſide, as they call it, in accuſing thoſe 
who are not of their Opinion, or in 
Cavils and Recriminations, my weak 
Endeavours ſhall be ſhown in propo- 


ſing what may help us for the future. 


I ſhould be glad ſome of thoſe who 
pretend to be ſo intirely exempt from 
all ſort of Prepoſſeſſion in Matters 

wt have relation to the Publick, 
Would undertake the Task; but ſee- 
ing they are ſilent, I ſhall, with great 
ſubmiſſion, ſhow my Thoughts upon 
this Subject; which indeed requires 


much an abler Hand : And if I can in 


any manger, be inſtrumental in per- 
ſwading a brave and warlike People to 


carry that Fire abroad which conſumes 
'em here at home; if I can be the 
means of promoting that Unity, which 


alone can enable us to oppoſe the Pow - 


er of France; if what I ſhall offer can 
any way contribute to make us at 


leaſt ſuſpend our mutual Anger, and 


Reſentments, till we are free ſrom the 
fear of Foreign Dangers; I ſhall think 
my Time well and happily employ'd. 


Great 
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Great Empires, in the beginning 
well conſtituted, might be Immortal 
but for civil Diſſentions. The Romans, 


tho' their Commonwealth was fre- 


quently divided into Factions, for a 
long while preſerv'd themſelves, part- 
ly by the Gravity and Wiſdom of the 
Patricians, and partly by the Mode- 
ſty and Temper of the Commons: 
But their State was overthrown, when 
afterwards in their Turns both ſides 
came to take extream Courſes. Ater- 


nas eſſe 8 Roman as 2 inter ſemet ipſi 


ſeditionibus ſaviant, id unum venenum, 


eam labem Civitatibus opulentis reper- 
tam, ut magna Imperia mortalia eſſent. 
Diu ſuſtentatum id malum partim Patrum 

Conſiliis, partim patientia Pilebis, jam 
ad extrema veniſſe. For Extremities, 
mutual Affronts, and Injuries, beget 
ſuch Hatred at laſt, as is never to be 
reconciled; and muſt either quite 
ſubvert the State, or produce a total 
change of the Conſtitution. 


Nothing likewiſe more contributed 


to ſave that People, for ſome Ages, 
from the ill Effects inteſtine Diſcord 
- occaſions, than their laying it aſide, 

as they conſtantly did, whenever they 
„ | Were 
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reign War, but much more when they 
had it upon their Hands, all Animoſi- 
ties, their Differences with the Nobili- 


ty, and all Queſtions concerning Power 


ſtood for a while ſuſpended : There are 
alſo frequent Inſtances in their Hiſtory, 


that in ſuch Junctures they poſtpon'd 


to a more quiet Seaſon, Inquiries, Ac- 


cuſations, and Puniſhments of a high, 


Nature; and this did not only give em 


more Strength to oppoſe their Enemies, 


becauſe the Thoughts and Councils of 
their Great Men were then more ſe- 
date, and of a piece, as not being di- 
verted by domeſtick Troubles; but 
theſe Intervals, this Suſpenſion of Ho- 
ſtilities between the claſhing ſides, ve- 
ry much conduc'd to qualify the Heats 
that were among em. For Men when 
they have had leiſure to conſider and 
to be cool, grow to have quite diffe- 
rent Thoughts and Opinions in all At- 
fairs, as well Private as Publick, from 
what they had when their Minds 


were newly agitated, and when the 


Provocations were treſh, and recent: 


And in the beginnings of Anger we 
think of nothing but Revenge, with- 


| | { 
were threaten d by dangersfromabroad; 
when they had any Proſpect of a Fo- 


out weighing its Conſequences, and 


how 
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how far we may thereby hurt our 
felves; but Time among other Bene- 
firs it brings with it, makes us quit 


Paſſion, and hearken to the Voice of 


Ing the ſame manner perhaps it 

would be happy for this Nation, if the 
Diſputes that are among us, ſhould be 
for a while poſtpon'd. A Claim of 


Right is very far from being loſt or 


yielded up, becaulc it is for the preſent 


ſuſpended. Whoever looks over our 
Hiſtories, will find that the People 


ha ve held to this very day ſuch Rights 


as they aſſerted in Times of Peace and 


Quiet. Whereas ſuch have been wreſt- 
ed from 'em after wards, which they 
claim'd and obtain'd at other Seaſons. 


And indeed one part of the State will 


always have a remaining Pretenſion to 


What the other part ſeems to have ex- 


torted, at a JunQture, when Neceſſity 


may be thought to have forc'd Com- 
pliance. 


That the Peoples: Repreſentatives 


ought never to give up Fundamentals, 
is beyond all Diſpute : Nor can they 
do it, becauſe as to Fundamentals, 


they are but the Peoples Truſtees, and 
OIR- - 5 15 can 
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can do no Act that ſhall bind their 
Principals to any thing that will be to 
their utter Deſtruction. .But without 


| doubt, by the Rules of Reaſon, and 


according to the Principles of Govern- 
ment, they have a diſcretionary Power 
committed to *em, to bring on or re- 
ſerve to another Seaſon, any Queſtion 
relating to their Rights and Privileges; 
and to 1gquire, accuſe, and puniſh, or 


to let all this ſleep for a while, as they 
{hall believe their Proceedings will be 


moſt advantagious to the Publick, and 
beſt ſute with the Poſture and Condi- 
tion of Affairs: Nor can this be inter- 


preted receeding from any Point, or 


breaking into the Conſtitution: For 
they who are the Guardians of Liberty, 


are the beſt Judges when *tis to be aſ- 


ſerted, and when 'tis convenient that 
Claims relating to it ſhould be ſu- 
ſpended. As they are a part of the Le- 
giſlative Authority, they may intermit 
the Exerciſe of their part as to certain 
Points, or put it in immediate Execu- 
tion, as they think moſt conduces to 
the Publick Good: And as the Sword 
of the Legiſlature was chiefly inſtituted 
for their Defence, againſt tho Exceſſes 


of Power, ſo our antient Conſtitution 


ſeems to have made them Judges, when 
e | it 
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it ſhould be kept ſheathed, and when 
is the proper Seaſon to have it drawn 
upon Offenders. 15 


And when this Suſpenſion of great 


Claims, and theſe Intermiſſions in the 
Acts of Juſtice happen, Mankind will 


be ſo far from thinking that any Right 
is thereby loſt, that it will be deem'd 
a Mark and Effect of the higheſt Wiſ- 
dom, in thoſe who ſuffer one weighty 


Affair to give place to another that is 
yet of more importance: Therefore in 


appearance the moſt prudent and ſafeſt 
courſe in theſe Caſes is to imitate the 
Conduct of the Romans, and to take. 


all reaſonable Meaſures that may lead 


to Peace at home, when we are en- 
gag' d in a War abroad. 


Part of theſe Diſcourſes have been 
written ſome time, and were deſign'd 
to be made publick againſt the meeting 
of that Parliament which was to ſit 
the 13th of November, 1701. and which, 
to the infinite Grief and Surprize of 


many, who lov'd and conſulted their 


Country's Quiet, was Diſſolv'd upon 
the 11rh day of the ſame Month: But 
the Author not being able to judge 
what kind of Ferment this ſudden Diſ- 
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ſolution might produce, and appre- 


hending in general, from divers Sym- 
ptoms, that on both ſides, the Paſſions 


were ſo inflam'd, as not to be capable, 


at that Seaſon, of liſt'ning to Terms of 

Moderation, he refolv'd that for the 

preſent theſe Tratts of his ſhould not 
be publiſhed. | 


For as 'tis impertinent and in vain 


to endeavour to appeaſe a ſingle Man 
| Juſt at the Moment his Anger is 
wrought up to the extreameſt Pitch, 
and 'till he has had a little time to cool 
and recollect himſelf ; ſo when the 
Arts of wicked Men have infected the 
whole Body of a People, with mutual 
Hatred one towards the other; when 


Sedition 1s ſo loud, that even the Voice 


of the Laws is not to be heard ; when 
civil Diſcord is at the height ; when 
Parties are ſo animated by their Lead- 
ers as to ſtand ready to engage, and 
only as it were waiting for the Ward 
to fall on, and Degin the Battle; tis 
then to no purpole to interpoſe with 


the calm Precepts of Philoſophy, *ris 


then fruitleſs and out of ſeaſon to ſhow 
from Precedents and Examples drawn 
out of your own and the Hiſtories of 
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other Nations what diſmal effects Fa- 
ion has and ever will produce. The 
Drums and Trumpets of Sedition make 


ſuch a Noiſe you cannot be heard; you 


muſt lie by for a better Opportunity; 
you muſt then raiſe your Banks when 
you obſerve the Waters begin to ebb, 
and that the Spring -Tides are over; 
you mult give the angry Parties leiſure 


to cool; you muſt expect the Returns 


of right Reaſon; you muſt let Honour, 
care of Religion, ſenſe of Duty to their 
Prince, Reverence to the Laws, and 
Affection to their Country, regain that 
Ground which is ever loſt when Diſ- 
cord rages; you muſt await 'till both 


ſides find their Errors, and 'till they 
ſee the Dangers that are impending ; 


you mult ſtay *till they themſelves 
grow to diſpiſe the Follies and mad 
Parts they have been acting, and till 


they become aſham'd of the Wounds 


which each, to get the better over the 
other, has in its Turn given to the 
Conſtitution. When all theſe Objects 


have begun to make ſome Impreſſion 


on the Minds of Mͤen, then is your 
proper time to offer to the Publick the 
Reſult of your Reading, and Obſerva- 
tions upon ſo good a subect. - 
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And tho? *tis to be feard'd our Brea- 
ches are {till very far from being heal'd, 
yet there is at leatt ſome Diſpoſition 


towards a better Union: The Minds 


of Men are not quite ſo exaſperated, 
as they were for ſeveral Months before 
the late King died. We have now had 
a little Time to cool in: Tis not im- 


probable but both ſides may fee they 


made ſome falſe Steps, and that having 
been wrought up by their mutual 
Heats and Provocations, they did 


Things, which were neither to be ju- 


ſtify'd by the Rules of Policy, ner of 
Prudence. e 


And believing Foreign Dangers, the | 


Miſchiefs threaten'd from the Conjun- 
ction of France and Spain, with the 


War we have upon our Hands, may at 


leaſt fo far ſuſpend the Remains of 
former Animoſities, which peradven- 
ture do ſtill ſubſiſt, as to incline both 
ſides to hear what they have to ſay 
who are deſirous to contribute their 
Endeavours towards allaying thoſe 
Paſſions; and imagining this Juncture 
to be favourable for an Attempt of the 
like kind, he therefore now -reſolves 
to offer to the Publick theſe Eſſays, 

C 2 upon 
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upon PEACE at Home, and WAR 


Abroad. 


And 1 ſhall prooceed to treat upon 


ſeveral Points. As, Whether a good 


Member of the Commonwealth may 
remain Neuter in Times of Faction? 
Whether an honeſt Man may leave the 
Party he is ingag'd in? and, Whether 


a wile Man ſhould at any time what- 


ſoever meddle in publick Affairs? I 
ſhall ſhow, that in a Kingdom divided 
within it ſelf, there can be neither Se- 
crecy, nor Diſpatch in Buſineſs. That 


Miniſters of State, but more eſpetially 


Princes, ſhould uſe their utmoſt Care 
to hinder the Growth of Faction, and 
to heal Diviſions. There ſhall be 


ſhown what ſort of Meaſures are beſt 


for Great Men to' take when they lie 
under publick Accuſations. I hat 
Miſgovernment is as well redreſs'd, by 
looking into Things, as by accuſing 
Perſons; or as by ret 3 115 Inqui- 
Ties... I ſhall endeavour to ſhow that 
Factions in a Kingdom are not ſuch 
Diſeaſes .as admit of no Cure; ſome 
Remedies ſhall be propos'd, which will 
lead me to ſpeak, of perſuing National 
Intereſt, of Arbitrary Power, of Reli- 
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gion and Liberty of Conſcience, of Fru- 


gality in managing the publick Trea- 
ſure, of the executive Power, and of 


Miniſters of Me. “e NN 


eB. 
{ 


commend that Moderation, which tho? 
it heals a fick Commonwealth but 
flowly, yet at laſt ſeldom fails of re- 
ſtoring it to perfect Health. 


{ 
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quiſite to examine into ſome Do 
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SECT. 1 


We People From their Re- 


EF ORE I enter upon oy main 
Work, I think it abſolutely re- 
Aries 
which have been lately ſpread abroad; 
indeed in a more open manner than 
ever, unleſs in Times when the Sword 
of Civil War was drawn: And they 


are; That, in reference to the Publick, 
the People and their Repreſentatives may 


have aiſtin Rights; That the People 
have not devel their whote Power ig 
Government upon their Repreſentatives ; 
That Parliaments are accomptable to, and 
to be comptroli'd in all their Doings by the 
People; That "tis always lawful, and of- 
ten expedient, to appeal from a N F 


| Commons to the Peop! e. 


All which Notions were not con- 
vey'd about in Whiſpers, as hereto- 
fore, but Printed in Books, Arraign- 


ng 
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ing the whole Proceedings of the Houſe 


Priviledges in queſtion, and, as it were, 
appealing to the Rabble from all their 
Reſolutions: Andat that Time Licenſe 
was even converted into Rage. But 
tis to be hop'd all this was private Fol- 
ly, or private Malice; that it receiv'd 
no Encouragement from, and was not 


the declar'd Senſe of any Party. Twas 


in Truth ſtrange to ſee ſome Men, 

blind like Sampſon, and like him full of 
Revenge, pulling down Pillars, tho? 
they themſelves were ſure to be over- 


of Commons, calling their undoubted 


( 
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whelm'd, as well as others, in the Ru- 


ins of the Building. 


But a Vail ſhould have been drawn 
over all this, were it not apparent that 
the ſame Doctrine is {till propagated ; 
that there are ſtill thoſe who cenſure 


the Majority, whenever the Majority 


acts not according to their Sentiment 

of Things; and who at every Turn 
are making theſe Appeals to the Peo- 
ple, ſo deſtructive to the Nature of 

our Conſtitution; and this not mo- 

deſtly, or in ſecret, but in loud Cla- 
mours, and with all the fierce Me- 
thods Sedition is wont to make uſe of, 
; C4 When 


* 
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when ſhe aims at giving Authority 
ſome mortal Blow. 


Heretofore the Commonalty of this 
Realm ha ve rais'd Tumults againſt the 
Men of Eſtates, and Subſtance; the 
Barons have appear'd in Arms at other 
Times, to aſſert their Rights, ſome of 
our Princes have attempted to be a- 
bove the Laws, and the Sword of Ci- 


vil War has been drawn upon various 


Pretences and Occaſions; Private Men 
have frequently found Fault with the 
Management, and have attack'd tlie 
Miniſters, Who have had Power e 
nough to embroil the Kingdom for a 


while ; and in the Reign of King 


Charles the Firſt miſgovern'd Zeal was 
carry'd to great Extremities, however 
it Was in favour of a Houſe of Com- 


mons: But i it would be monſtrous to 


ſee one Part of the People endeavour- 
ing to incite the other, to overthrow 
the Priviledges of their own Repre- 
ſentatives. 


Nor does mentioning theſe Mat- 
ters contradiq the Defign in hand of 
attempting to Unite the Minds of Men, 
por can it be thought a renewing of 

for- 


* 
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former Quarrels. On the contrary, it 
ſeems evident that nothing will ſooner 
lead to Peace at Home, or be more the 
Intereſt of both ſides, than to have 
theſe dangerous Principles examin'd, 


f and refuted. They are ſore Places, or 


Tumors in the Commonwealth, which 
| ought to be laid open, lanced, and 
probed ; for if they are ſuffer'd to fe- 
ſter and corrupt, they muſt produce 
Inflamations ; which perhaps ſhall 
turn to ſuch a Gangreen, as may at 


laſt threaten the very Being and Life 


| of the Body Politick. 


The Harmony that is to make E- 
gland ſubſiſt and flouriſh, muſt have 
its Riſe from a due Reſpect, and Obe- 
dience to be Paid by the whole Peopte, 
to that Authority with which the 
Laws have veſted the different Parts 


that compoſe this Government: As 


| firſt the Prince, who is Head of the 


| Republick; then the two Pillars ſup- 


porting the Royal Dignity , whichare 


the Houſe' of Lords, and Houſe of 


Commons. When by the Arts of 
wicked Men the Multitude are brought 
to {light the Regal Power, in a little 
time Sedition begins, and Civil * 
5 : b | O!- 
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follows, and our Hiſtories are full of 
ſuch popular Commotions. - In the laſt 
Age the Multitude were incited a- 
gainſt the Houſe of Lords, and they 


were excluded from their Seats in Par- 
liament; and as ſoon as this was done, 


the Scepter was wreſted from the 
Prince. The Inſtance is indeed new 
among us, of the People being ſtir'd 
up to lop off the other Branch of the 


Conſtitution, by trampling upon the 
Rights and Priviledges of a Houſe of 


Commons. But it will not be difficult 


to foretel, what would be the Con- 


ſequence of ſuch an Attempt, if ever 
it ſhould prevail; it muſt either ter- 
minate in the abſolute Rule and Ty- 
ranny of a ſingle Perſon, or it muſt 
end in Anarchy, or the wild Domini- 
on of a Rabble. 555 


As all the conſtituent Parts, aggre- 
A ought to have their 
due Weight, ſo no one Part is to invade 
the others Rights, much leſs to join it 
ſelf with any who are attempting ſuch 
Invaſions : When they reſpect one an- 


other, they become awful to the Peo- 


ple, whom tley ought to lead, and 
not to follow : Where there is this A- 
we greement 


— 
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greement in all the Parts, the State is 
ſound and perfect, and can act at 
Home or Abroad, with Strength and 
Vigour: But when they claſh, every 
Thing muſt ſtand ſtill; the Executive 
Power remains impotent, . and unre- 
garded ; there is a kind of Break or 
Chaſm in Government, and firſt one 
Wheel of the great Engine ſtops, and 
then another, till the whole is out of 
However it has been often ſeen that - 

a King has differ'd, ſometimes with 

the Lords, and ſometimes with the | 
Commons, there have been likewiſe 
Diſagreements of a high Nature, and 
carry'd on with much warmth, be- 
tween the two Houſes of Parliament, 
and 1 the publick Peace was not di- 
ſturb'd; all ended calmly, and thoſe 
Breaches were ſoon heal'd ; but this 
happen'd in Ages when our Anceſtors 
were ſo. wiſe, as not to appeal to the 
People in theſe Diſputes, and not, to 
let them mingle in the Quarrel. 


Is the ſame manner there may be 
Diviſions in the Kingdom; Men ma7 
differ about Civil or Religious Mat- 


ters, 
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ters, and have various 'Thoughts con- 
cerning Government ; Parties may 
thereupon grow up, and mutual Heats 
ariſe, and yet the Commonwealth 
may remain unwounced in the Vitals, 
and in no immediate Danger ; but 


Diſcord grows then fatal, and can 


hardly conclude without a Civil War, 


when aſtrong Faction is form'd againſt 


any one Part of the Conſtitution, be 
it the Prince, Houſe of Lords, or 


Houſe of Commons. 


What other Intention could ſome 
Men have, but to raiſe up a Faction 
that ſhould be ftrong enough to pull 
down one of the Eſtates of Parha- 
ment ? when in Pamphlets hardly to 
be number*d, and diſpers'd round the 
Nation,they accus'd the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that was diſſolv'd in 1701. as 
net mindful of their Kings Honour, 
as being in the French Intereſt, as 
wanting Affection to their Native 


Cauntry, and Zeal for its Religion, and 


as not intending to do what was need- 


ful for the Kingdoms fafety. Nor 


were theſe Invettives levell'd only a- 
gainſt fingle Perſons, but the Proceed- 


ings of the whole collective Body were 


Cen- 
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cenſur'd; Their Power was alſo que- 
ſtion'd, and the Multitude were, in 

in a manner, call'd upon to Aſſume to 
themſelves the whole Adminiſtration 
of Affairs; at leaſt to wreſt from their a 

Repreſentatives that Part of Govern- 

ment they held. Tis true they who 


might have had theſe bad Intentions, 7 
did not find ſufficient of bad Matter 
to work upon; for the People were d 


wiſer than to pull down their own Fen- 
ces; but the unthinking Rabble were 
brought very near ſome ſuch Attempt; 
And that the Sword was not then 
drawn, will perhaps be thought a 


* 


Monder in future Ages. 


And the Boldneſs of theſe Incendia- 
ries was the more aſtoniſhing, becauſe 
at the time I am ſpeaking of, all Things 
went on {moothly beween the King 
and his 7. — of Commons: They did 
what he deſir'd, as to the Supplies and 
the Alliances; and he thank'd them 
from time to time, for their Labours 
in the Publick Service. But now and 
then there is a real claſhing. The 
Prince may think his Prerogatives 
{truck at, or the Guardians of our Ci- 
vil Rights may think their Liberties 
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invaded; but how dangerous it is to 
make the Multitude Judges in theſe 
Diſputes, will appear to thoſe who 
conſider the Reign of King Charles I. 
In the Meſſages and Declarations. he 
Publiſh'd; he appeaPd to the People; 


the Houſe of Commons in their An- 


ſwers and Remonſtrances did the ſame ; 
and what did all this end in, but gi- 
ving the Rabble ſuch Head, ſo much 


Power, and Strength, that. the King 


was depos'd and put to Death ? Not 
long after the Doors of St. Stephen's 
Chappel were ſhut up, and for a while 


the Sword was the only Law we had. 


The Art of Governing is to Rule 
the Many by a Few; but when the 


Many are ſuffer'd to ſway, direct, and 


lead tlie Few, which way they pleaſe, 


*tis quite returning into the wild ſtate 
of Nature, and giving to Force that 


Empire and Dominion, which Reaſon 


and Wiſdom ought to have. 


Nothing could be of more dangerous 
Conſequence, than to eftabliſh, that 
in reference to the Publick, the People 
of England and their Repreſentatives 
have diſtinct Rights. - The Prince 8 
Pp e Hea 
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Head of the Common- wealth, and has 
his Prerogatives: The Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal have their ſeparate Pri- 
viledges: The Houſe of Commons 
have their Rights: And theſe altoge- 
ther are what ſome have ſtiPd the 
Three Eſtates of Parliament. But to ſet | 
up a Fourth Eſtate, conſiſting of the "- x 
| People, with diſtin Rights, and to 
leave the other Three remaining, 
would be a ſtrange ſort of Government, 
reſembling none of the Models Ari- 
ſtotle deſcribes to us. Which part of 
the Conſtitution was to be ſubordi- 
nate to this Fourth Eſtate ? Their Re- 
preſentatives only? This would hard- 
y have prov'd the Caſe; for we all 
have ſeen by Experience, that when 
the People get the Power, they ſoon 
lay aſide both King and Lords; and if 
they fall into the Hands of a Tyrant 
(which generally happens to be, their 
Condition who depart from their old 
and true Eſtabliſhment) that Tyrant 
will not long let em have a Houſe of 
Commons freely choſen. 0 


— „„ 4 — — —— — — 


The Rights and Priviledges of the 
Houſe of Commons, are the Peoples 
Rights and Priviledges ; but Cas 
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it would be improper to reckon theſe "My 


Peace at Home, and War Abroad, 
ferr'd and paſs'd over, from the Perſons 
EleQing, to the Perſons Elected. Tis 
true, the People may have a Right to 
give Inſtructions to their Members; 
but theſe are not ſuch Dictates, as their 
Members muſt not depart from; for 
when they enter into the Houſe, they 
are not ſo much to perſue the Intereſt 


of this or that Burrough, as to pro- 
mote the general Intereſt of England 


As indeed when they are Aſſembled all 
together, not properly repreſenting 
their reſpective Counties and Corpo- 
rations, but repreſenting the whole 
|  . | 


The Members likewiſe, in new and 
important Matters, may have recourſe 
to, and conſult their Principals or Ele- 
tors; but there is nothing to be pro- 
duc'd in the original Form of our Go- 
vernment, or trom it's modern Pra- 


_ Qiice, that compels em to it. Among 


theſe Writers one tells us indeed, That 
anciently the Achaians and Etolians did, 
aud now the United Provinces of the Ne- 
therlands, and the Cantons of Switzer- 
land, . do tranſact all things relating to 
their Aſſociations, by Delegates; but that 


re 


* 
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re, 2 ſupp that the Power com- 
r 


mitted to their Truſtees remaia d ſtill in 


them. But what's this to our Caſe? 
*Tis notorious the Eſtates of Achai. 
and Etolia were compos'd of Cities and 


Provinces . confederated together in 


Force and Council, for their common 


Welfare; but ſtill remaining Sove- 


reign within their reſpective Precincts 


and Juriſdictions : And to ſpeak pro- 
perly, the particular Members where- 


of ſuch Aſſemblies were made up, were 


rather the Legates or Ambaſſadors 


from theſe ſeveral People, than their 


Repreſentatives: And being veſted 
with a Truſt delegated by an Autho- 
rity Sovereign within it ſelf, and over 
them, no doubt they had but a limited 
Commiſhon toAſſent or Diſſent in fram- 
ing new Laws to bind the Whole, in mak- 
ing War or Peace, and raiſing Taxes, and 
in all theſe Points they were oblig'd to 
conſult their Principals, and to follow 
their Inſtructions. And this is the Form 
of Government in the Netherlands, the 
Switz-Cantons, and among the Griſons. 
But can any Man in his right Senſes 
lay this is or ever was our Conſtitu- 
tion? Do any of our Burroughs, Ci- 
ties, or Counties, remain Sovereign 
We e 3 and 
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and independent Common - wealths 
within themſelves, only Confederated 


with the whole for mutual Defence, 


and by conſent ? Is there any Supream 
Authority among us, but that of the 
Prince, at the Head of both Houſes of 


Parliament ? Is not the ultimate Pow- 
er lodg'd with them, and have not the 


Laws placed the laſt Reſort there? 


Wherever the laſt Reſort or Appeal 
lies, there is the Sovereignty; and if 
among us the People have a Right to 
it, then are we a Democracy, and not 
a Kingly Government. 48 


10 pretend that the People have 
diſtinct Powers or Rights not included 


in, or indeed above the Priviledges of 


thoſe who Repreſent them, is a Do- 


Krin as dangerous to publick Peace, 


as it would be abſurd and impoſſible in 
And to Appeal from 
their Repreſentatives to the Multitude, 
is ſetting the Axe to the very Root of 
this Conſtitution. But thoſe Libels 
Appeal'd to them with a vengeance, 
which not content to find Fault with 
what this or that Member of the Houſe 
of Commons did, endeavour'd with 

Win e Fo utmoſt 
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utmoſt Malice and Virulence, to bring 
that part of the > eee Authority 


into Contempt and Hatred. When 


the Commonalty have once made their 


Choice, their whole Power is devolv'd 
and delegated; and whether their Re- 


| preſentatives do well or ill, their Prin- 
ces only are tojudge ; who by the Pre- 
rogative they have to call 'em toge- 


ther and diſſolve em, as they and their 
Council ſhall think expedient, can 


rectify any material Error in their 


Proceedings. 


It was the Wiſdom of the Gothic 


Models, to contract Multitudes into a 


ſmall number, by which they might be 


repreſented , to avoid that Confuſion 
which muſt certainly ariſe in great po- 


pular Aſſemblies; but when upon all 


Occaſions, you make the intire Body 
of the People Judges of what their Re- 
preſentatives are doing, or have done, 


and when the Vulgar is perpetually 
call'd upon, and incited to cenſure 


their Proceedings, you run into that 
Diſorder your Anceſtors endeavour'd 


| to prevent. | 


Tis dangerous even in pure Demo- 
cracies to leave too much to the Judg- 
D 2 ment 
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ment of the common People; therefore 
Harrington, Sidney, and all the beſt of 
the Republican Writers, ſay, That in 
a well form'd Government the People 
are to have no more Power than to Aſ- 
ſent or Diſſent. If to commit too much 
to them be of dangerous Conſequence, 
and not to be tolerated in a Democra- 
cy, it muſt certainly be unſafe in a 
Kingly Government, limited as ours is; 
where each conſtituent Part has its di- 
ſtindt Rights and Priviledges, which 
are all loſt, when by conſtant Appeal- 
ing to the Rabble, t 55 are conſtituted 
ſupream Judges over the whole. 

They who in their Books took upon 
em to cenſure the intire Conduct of a 
Houſe of Commons, to preſcribe to 
'em when and in what meaſure Sup- 


plies were to be granted, to charge 


em with want of Duty to their Prince, 
and to Arraign em as having neglect- 
ed the Nations Intereſt and Safety: 
They who pretended to determin as 
to their Power and Authority, and to 
call in queſtion the Priviledges they 
ha ve ſo long exercis'd, and ever claim'd: 


They whoequally pronounc'd againſt 
their deliberative, and judicial Pro- 


- -ceed- 
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ceedings : They who took ſuch Pains 
to Expoſe all their Debates and Reſo- 
lutions, with the moſt malicious Re- 
marks they could poſſibly deviſe; what 
other Meaning could they have in the 
Appeals they thus made in ſuch a pub- 
lick manner to the People, but to 
ſubmit every thing to their Debating ? 
and to leave to their giddy Judgments 
the ſupream Deciſion 1n all the impor- Eo 

tant Affairs of State, whereby they 5 | 
would quite have chang'd our anti- — [nl 
ent Government, and have reduc'd it 

from a Form well and wiſely eſta- 

bliſh'd, to a meer Anarchy, which is 

the Corruption of Democracy, 
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Whatever Party has the upper hand, 
and is truſted with the principal Ad- 
miniſtration of Affairs, the Realm may 
poſſibly ſubſiſt. One ſide may perad- 
venture be leſs ſelfiſh, leſs greedy, leſs 
deſigning, and have more 'Temper 
than the other ; However Government” 
it ſelf may go on, tho' the Miniſterial 
Part of it may not be 1n ſuch Hands 
as this or that ſide defire, But if we 
once come to loſe the diſtinguiſhing 
Mark which makes us happy above the 
| reſt of Nations, if the Boundaries are 
7 gy - re⸗ 
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remov'd, if the Conſtitution is alter'd, 


and Parliaments are laid afide, or their 
Authority weaken'd ; we are no lon- 


ger a free Country, and that Building 


and right Model is thrown down, 
which our Anceitors at the expence of 


ſo much Blood and Treaſure have e- 


reed. | 


They who broach'd this Doctrine 
that the People have not devolv*d their 
whole Power in Government to their 


Repreſentatives, and that a Houſe of 


Commons is from time to time, to re- 
ceive Dictates from the Multitude, 


would have ſet up a ſtrange fort of Li- 
| berty, in which neither the Senate, 


the Magiſtrates, the Laws, the Man- 
ners, nor the Inſtitutions of their Fa- 


thers were to be reguarded : Ea demum 


Rome Libertas eſt, non Senatum, non 


Magiſtratus, non Leges, non Mores Ma- 


jorum, non Inſtituta Patrum vereri. But 


theſe new Politicians had not perhaps 


_ ſufficiently conſider'd, that Liberty is 


equally unſafe where Parliaments are 
to be trighted and influenc'd by popu- 
lar Clamours, as where they are to be 
corrupted by the Miniſters. 


What 
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What could they who advanc'd theſe 
Notions intend elie than quite to have - 
aboliſh'd their Uſe, when they endca- 
vour'd to diveſt 'em of their Privi- 
ledges, and when they would not have 
left them ſo much Authority, as might 
have ſufficed to preſerve em 43 1 24 * 
ing inſulted by the meaneſt of the 
People? 15 = 


Moſt certainly they did not conſider 
how miſerable a Nation mult be Where 
Parliaments are brought to make ſuch 
a Figure, and to be without Weight, 
ſighted, deſpis'd, ſafely trampled up- 
oa, and 4 with Impunity. 
"Lis not the Name of a Houſe oFCom- 
mons that makes a Nation tree, but 
their Efficacy, Power, and Authority, 
and the Reſpect and Reverence their 
Conſultations and Proceedings meet 
with. But where all this is taken from 

em, the Subjects are in a worle Con- 
dition, than if they were govern'd by 
the Sword. For where there is no- 
thing but the Appearances of Freedom 
left, the ſevereſt Bondage is intended: 

A majore Libertatis Imagine te- 

gebantur tanto eruptura ad . Ser- 
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vitium. 
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The Guardians of Liberty have e- 
ver been held in the higheſt Venera- 
tion. He who injur'd the Tribuns of 
the People, his Head was devoted and 
accurs'd, and what he had was forſeit- 

"ed. Qui Tribunis Plebis nocuiſſet, ej is 
Caput Jovi Sacrum eſſet; Familia ad 
Adem Cereris, Liberi Liberæque venum 
zrent, If this Magiſtracy was inviola- 

ble, which was eſtabliſh'd to defend 
the Plebeians againſt the Power of the 
Patricians; with as much Reaſon ought 
that Body to be had in high Reverence, 
Which is ſuch an eſſential Part of our 

5 | Government, and by which the whole 

People are repreſented. 


Whenever the Caſe happens that a 
Houſe of Commons 'ſhall either be 
frighted by an Army, or corrupted by 

the- Intrigues of a Court; or be influ- 
enc'd and aw'd by a Multitude, to go 
out of their old Ways; and in mate- 
rial Points to quit their regular and an- 
cient courſe of Proceedings; and when 
at any time they ſhall be brought to 
give up Fundamentals; the Conſtitu- 
tion will be ſo loſt that it will be ut- 

terly impoſſible to recover it at another 
„„ oT 1 | 


But 
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But here it may be Objected, was it 
not in a manner quite chang'd in the 


Parliaments of the 2oth, and 21ſt. 
Rich. II? Was it not then obtain'd, 
That the whole Clergy ſhould be re- 


preſented in Parliament by one Proxy 


and he a Layman, and this at a time 
when the Clergy were great Aſſertors 
of publick Liberty, Rot. Parl. 2 1. Rich. II. 
Noe. 9? Was not a Commiſſion, and 
2 Statute thereupon made the 11th 
of that Reign repeaPd, As having been 


made Traitroafly by conſtraint and com- 


pulſion againſt the King's Will, his Roy- 


ali), Cron, and Dignity, Rot. ibid. No. 
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10? Was it not then endeavour'd to 
eſtabliſh Iniquity for ever, by impo- 
ſing an Oath or new Teſt to bind the 


Conſciences of Men, making them 


{wear not to Repeal, nor ſuffer to be 
Repeal'd, what had been done and 
eſtabliſh'd-in that Parliament, Roz. 
ibid. No. 38? And that there might be 
a good Precedent of Impunity tor tu- 
rure Crimes, did they not make void 
the Attainders of the two Spencers, 
Rot. ibid, No. 5 5? And to compleat all, 


the laſt day of the Seſſions was not an 


Act made to devolve the Legiſlaturc 
eee e 
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for a Time upon private Perſons, Rot- 
ibid. Vo. 74, 80? Was not all this done, 
and did not all theſe Motions come 
from a Houſe of Commons, pack'd, 
aw'd, and corrupted ? and beſides were 
not all the irregular Steps made that 


could almoſt be thought on? And yet 


tho' theſe Wounds were given to the 


Conſtitution, it had then ſuch a ſtock 


of Vigouras ſoon to heal again. This 
Deſign againſt the State did hurt it 


but tor a ſhort time, it's Contrivers 
periſh'd, and the Commonwealth was 


in two Years reſtor'd to all her for- 
mer Strength. 3 | 
| 


But the Caſe is now very far from be- 
ing the ſame, The Body Politick has not 
at preſent a Spring of inward Health, 
ſufficient to reſiſt and overcome At- 
tacks of this Nature made upon it. Tis 


old, decay'd, and worn out ; we are 


in a manner quite departed from' our 


original Inſtitution, and the Gothic Mo- 


del is become fo defac'd, and alter'd, that 
*tis hardly to be known. Heretofore 
the Prince's Strength depended upon 
his own Vaſſals and Tenants, who 
could not eafily be brought to hurt the 
Publick; or who at leaſt could hot 

= 
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be long perſuaded to entertain miſ- 
chievous Thoughts againſt it. For- 


merly the Spiritual and Temporal - 


Barons had vaſt Eſtates, and great 
Dependencies; and there was hardly 


a Time in which three or four of them 
were not ſtrong enough of themſelves 


to oppoſe any Invaſion made upon the 
Nations Rights. The Barons had the 
largeſt ſhare of Property, and by con- 
ſequence of Power, and therefore were 
ſuch Bulwarks to Liberty, that it 
could not be well over run: So that 
what —_ in paſt Ages had been 
made againſt it, were ſhort liv'd and 
ſoon defeated ; whereas now the Bal- 
lance is quite alter*d, Property is elſe- 


Where center'd, and if they who have 
this Property ſhould agree to give up 


Liberty, who is there to defend it? 


And look upon the Gothic Inſtitu- 
tions round about us, for Example 
France, Spain, Denmark, and Sweden, 


vou will find that the Barons firſt 
ad the Property, a great Part of 


which in Proceſs of Time devolv'd 
upon the Commons; and that all theſe 


Nations continu'd free till the Com- 


mons themſelves came to ſurrender 
their 


G 
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their own Liberties, either actively or 
paſſively; but when this was once 
done, their Nobles and great Men 
were neyer afterwards in a condition 
to oppoſe the Growth and Progreſs of 
Arbitrary Government in theſe reſpe- 


Moſt certain it is, that as Matters 
nov ſtand here, as the Eſtabliſhment 
is chang'd from its Original, and as 
Property and Power is now fix*d, Li- 
berty once loſt is hardly to be re- 
treiv'd; becauſe upon the preſent Foot 

Things, and all Circumſtances con- 
fider'd, there are none who can fo 
well protect the People in their Civil 
Rights, as their own Repreſentatives. 
If therefore the Houſe of Commons is 
made contemptible, if their Autho- 
rity is weaken'd, if their Priviledges 
are ſuffer'd to be invaded by Sediti- 
ous Rabbles, incited by Male-Con- 
tents; if at Figs Turn they are dri- 
ven upon ſuch a Precipice by hot and 
hair-brain'd Men, that either the State 
muſt be diſturb'd, or they muſt de- 
part from Fundamentals; And if the 
Fences and Out works are thus thrown 
down, it will be utterly impoſſible to 

HIKES | | mains 
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maintain the Cittadel, the ſtrong 
Hold, Keep, and laſt Refuge, upon 
which we havg depended for theſe laſt 
Ages: And in a few Years we mult. 
expect to be in no better a Condition, 

than all the reſt of our unhappy Neigh- 


But *tis to be hop'd that in no fu- 
ture Times any Man will be ſo ſway'd 
by Anger, Revenge, or Inclination to 
this or that Perſon, nor let his Partiality 
to what Faction ſoever ſo miſlead him 
as to be thereby perſwaded to enter 
into Meaſures that may be deſtructive 
to the Conſtitution ; whoever reflects 
| ſeriouſly, will find it a very difficult 
| Buſineſs to wreſt from the whole Body, 
of the Gentry, Priviledges they have 
long enjoy'd; for deriving Power from 
Property, as -certainly they do, they: 
muſt be diveſted of their Property he- 
tore they can be depriv'd of their, 
Power. And *tis obſervable that in all 
States where an Ariſtocracy made one 
part of the Government, the Com- 
mons as they encreas'd in Riches, 
ever got Ground upon the Nobles;, 
and ſo it was in Rome, where as often 
as the Plebeians ſtruggled with ds 
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Nobility, they ſtill were found to get 
more by that time the Difference was 
| fully ended, than at firſt they thought 
| of asking. And the Commons when 
| they are compell'd by Injuries to con- 
| | ſider of exerting themſelves, have a 
| Strength ſo ſuperior to that of the 
| Ariſtocratical part of the Conſtitu- 
tion, that it muſt be ever prudent to 
| avoid all Occaſions of wreſtling with 
| them; becauſe theſe Contentions, in 
| which they ſeldom fail of prevailing 
1 at the long run, bring em to be ſo 
HE well acquainted with their own Force, 
- that they comeat laſt to demand, and 
actually to obtain, more than perad- 
| venture well conſiſts with the Preſer- 
| vation of the Ballance. ——— 


hopes he has himſelf obſery'd that 
Moderation which he recommends to 
others, tho? it be difficult enough for 
a Man not to run into ſome warmth, 
when he reflects upon what was doing 
in this Kingdom from the Eighth of | 
May, 1701, (which Day may be juſtly 
deem'd the Epoche of theſs Diſorders) 
and when he contemplates the ſtrange 
Licence of the Preſs for —— 
OA 8 | 


| ; | 
In handling this Point the Author 
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and how much the audacious Attempts 


then made upon the Publick were 
wink'd at, if not encourag'd. N 


Perhaps in a free Country it was 


neither right, nor ſafe, ſo to reſtain 


the Tongues and Pens of Men, as that 
the Actions of private Perſons might 
not be examin'd, in order to pubhck 
Cenſure. The liberty of the Preſs is 
peradventure ſome kind of Check up- 
on Vice, Corruption, and Miſgovern- 


ment: Libels hurt innocent and good 
Men very little in their Reputation; 


and indeed they are dreaded by none, 
but ſuch who are conſcious of ſome 
ſecret Guilt, which they would nor 


have come to light: Therefore there 


can be no great Danger to let Wit 
work upon its proper Objects. 


If any Man betray'd his Country, 


if he touch'd Foreign Mony, or if he 
were brib'd at home; if he held trea- 
cherous Intelligences ; *twas fit and 
juſt he ſhbuld be detected, and ex- 
pos'd. They upon whom theſe Crimes 
were wrongfully charg'd, tho? they 
might be clouded for a brief ſpace of 
Time, their Innocence was fure to 


ſhine 
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ſhine out ſoon, and be viſible to the 
whole World : Beſides theſe Sallies of 


the Brain were the ſmalleſt Perſecuti- 

ons which Truth and Vertue might ex- 
pect to meet with; and as good Men 
thereby receiv'd, no real Injury, *twas 
no matter what became of thoſe who 
were rightfully accus'd ; and it was 
no harm, if the Pens and Voices of all 
Mankind perſu'd 'em till they were 

brought to Juſtice. 5 . 


While Men employ'd their Talents 
this way, they could not prejudice the 
Publick. If they wrong'd the Inno- 
cent they only brought Confuſion up- 
on their own Heads at laſt ; if they de- 
tected the Guilty, they deſerv'd Thanks. 
But our late Diviſions did produce 
Writers of another Sort, who, not 
contented to find Fault with thoſe they 
did not like, ſtruck at Fundamentals; 
and were not ſo angry with private 


Perſons, as they ſeem'd to be with Par- 


liaments in general. And it was a- 
gainſt ſuch, that the Laws ought to 
have been pointed with all their Rigor. 


However, tho? theſe Libels rais'd fo 


high a Ferment, as brought the Body 


Poli- 
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Politick into a raging and malignant 
Fever; yet it had ſtill one favoura- 
ble Prognoſtick, marking that the Di- 


og was not Mortal ; which was, that 


— 


he very Perſons preſerv'd moſt Tem- 


per, who had receiv'd the higheſt Pro- 
vocations, _ = 


'Tis to be hop'd notwithſtanding 
the Attempts deſperate and deſigning 
Men may have made to diſturb their 


Country ; that the generality will con- 


cur in this Point, neither ſide to do a- 
ny thing that may blaſt or wound the 
Conſtitution ; if that remains untaint- 
ed, all Diſputes of what nature ſoever 
may come to have a quiet Iſſue: And 
as to maintain the Safety and Honour 
of the Publick, and the Strength and 
Dignity of the Laws, is the common 
Intereſt of both Parties; ſo it ought 


to be the principal Object of their 
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W hether a good Member of 
the Common - wealth may | 
remain Nenter in Limes 
of Faction? And of Fa- 


clion in general. 


ther a good Citizen anda. virtuous 
lan, is to be allow'd to withdraw 


1: has been long a Queſtion, Whes- | 


himſelf in Times of Danger, and whe- 
ther he may quit the Buſineſs of the 
Commonwealth, and meddle neither 
way, when ctvil Diſcord rages, and 
when his Fellow-Citizens are divided 
into ſtrong and powerful Factions? 
That he ought to uſe his utmoſt En- | 


dea vours to calm theſe Tumults; That 


he ſhould be an active Mediator to re- 
concile Differences; That he ſhould 
bend all his Faculties to reduce the 
People to their Senfes, and to per- 
{wade 'em to ſacrifice to their Coun- 

try's 
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3 Reſentments of any kind 


whatſoever, is beyond Diſpute ; but 


if this cannot be compaſs'd; if their 


8 Paſſions are wound up to ſuch a Pitch, 


as to be uncapable, for a while, of 


liſt'ning to the Dictates of Reaſon; if 


their Minds are ſo ulcerated as not to 
bear the Application of preſent Reme- 


dies, is a juſt Man, and a good Pa- 
triot, to get out of the Storm, and to 


join himſelf with neither of the con- 


tending Parties? 


Solon the Athenian ſeems to have 


given a full Deciſion in this weight 


Point, when he made a Law which 


noted with Infamy, ſuch as in any 


civil Sedition pretended to ſtand Neu- 


ter; whereby Platarch ſays he de- 


ſign'd, That private Men ſhould not 


ſo regard their own Affairs, and the 
ſecurity of their own Perſons, a5 to 
abandon their Concern and Paſſion for 
the Publick; nor think it wiſe Cau- 
tion not to participate in the Miſe- 
ries and Misfortunes of their Coun- 
try; but that rather in the beginning 


of the Sedition, they ſhould declare 


for thoſe whom they conceiv'd to have 
the juſteſt Cauſe; and to help that 
E 2 rs ſide, 
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ſide, and to run the ſame Fortune with 
them; and not to wait an Opportu- 
nity of joining without Danger, with 
the Party that ſhould remain vittori- 


Theſe were ſome Inducements for 
the framing ſuch a Law. But our Phi- 
loſopher might proceed upon other 

| Motives; perhaps he thought, that 
1 when the Minds of the common Peo— 
|. ple were under any violent Ferment, 
ſuch as produces popular Tumults and 
Diviſions, they were not to be truſt— 
ed with themſelves; That good Men 
ſhould then ſtay and mingle in their | 
Councils, and not leave *em to their 
own giddy Conduct, or to be headed 
by thoſe who may have an Intereſt to 
bring 'em into further Miſchief and 
Diſorder ; and peradventure he judg'd 
that while Factions are forming, or 
when they are form'd, the few who 
are honeſt and wiſe, could not be able to 
make a third Party, ſtrong enough to, 
: _ oppoſe and ſuppreſs the Madneſs and ; 
[ Folly of the other two; That therefore 
it was better they ſhould join with the 
one or with the other fide, as their 
Judgments, or their Inclinations 


(Which 
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(which in theſe Caſes will in ſome 
meaſure ſway the Judgment) ſhould 
lead them. 8 


No doubt there is nothing ſo falſe, 


ſo jealous, ſo impoſing, and fo unrea- 
ſonable as all Parties are, when they 


come to be wrought up to any height; 


and *tis to be preſum'd they give hour- 
ly diſtaſt to the Men of worth, Whom 
Choice or Accident has link'd with 
em; but to bear all this is a Debt 
they owe the Publick: For if the 


beſt Men ſhould ſo conſult their own 


Quiet, as to quit the Service of their 
Country becauſe it happens to be di- 
vided, they deliver over the Admini- 
ſtration of Affairs to Hands that will 
never ſeek its Peace. | 


When wiſe and honeſt Men are not 
ſtrong enough (as ar” Dire are in 
any Nation) to withſtand and break 
the Madneſs or Folly of the People, 
they muſt go along with *em, and 
lead thoſe whom they cannot drive, 
| leaſt they commit themſelves to more 
deſigning and worſe Guides; And this 
Conduct is warranted from Precedents 
cven in the moſt virtuous Times of 

5 . Rome; 
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Rome ; many there are, I ſhall cite 


| here one only: Sextus Tullius, a Ro- 


man Officer, famous for his Exploits, 


and ſtrictly obedient to Military Diſ- 


cipline, did once put himſelf at the 


Head of the Soldiers in a Mutiny of | | 


the Camp; and being ask'd by Sulpi- 
cius the Dictator, how he that was ſo 


good a Man ſhould come to join in ſuch 


Councils? anſwer'd, He headed the 
Camp that a more dangerous Man 
might not undertake the Buſineſs, 
Tulliumque ſecreto, quenam hæc res ſit, 
aut quo acta more, percunttatur, Tullius 


magi opere 4 dictatore petere, ne ſe oblitum 


diſcipline militaris, ne ſti, neve Impera- 
toriæ Majeſtatis, crederet : Multitadint 
concitate, que ferme auttoribus ſimilis 

ſUbrraxilſe ſe ducem; ne quis | 
alins, quales mota creare multitudo ſoleret, 


exiſleret, 


Tmpending Dangers, Want, or too 
much Wealth; Oppreſſion, Corrup- 
tion in the Miniſtry, ill Conduct in 
the State, and Ambition in the great 


| Ones, have in all Ages, and will now 


and then produce Factions in a Coun: 
try; nor perhaps is Liberty ſafe in a 
perpetual Calm, There never was a 

Coun- 
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Country whoſe Peace contending Par- 


Hiberties. In Rome, without doubt, 
they were call'd a Faction who retir'd 
to the ſacred Mountain by reaſon of 
their Debts, occafion'd by the intolle- 
rable Uſury and Extortion of the Pa- 

_ tricians. They probably were brand- 

cd allo. with the ſame Mark of Di- 
ſtinckion who made the ſecond Seceſ- 
ſion to Mount Aventine, when the 
Decemvirs were eſtabliſhing their Ty- 
ranny, and when the Tribunician Ma- 
1 5 and the Benefit of Appealing, 
had been wreſted from the People. 
Twas likewiſe calPd Faction and Se- 
dition when the Commons ſo warmly 
inſiſted upon Liberty of Iutermarriage 
with the Patrician Families, and to 


Dignities of the Commonwealth; both 


while theſe Conflicts laſted the Minds 
of Men ſtood very much divided, as 


well in the Forum as in the Capitol; 
ſome declaring tor the Peoples Rights, 


ties have not now and then diſturb'd, 
and this Oppoſition has ſometimes 
contributed to the Preſervation of its 


participate with them in the highelt 


which they obtain'd at laſt. Lis plain 


others being of the Senatorian Party. 
But had not the Romans degenerated 
ww 
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into an impotent Ariſtocracy but for 
theſe frequent Diſputes for Power 
which did ariſe between the People 
and the Senate? e 


Nor do theſe Diſcords abſolutely in- 
terrupt the right Harmony of Govern- 
4 ment, unleſs they happen in Times 

when the main Body and Maſs of the 
People is corrupted : For if they are 
not quite debauch'd by bad Examples 
from thoſe above 'em, if they are not 
throughly poiſon'd by the wicked Arts 
of great Men, it there remains in *em 
any ſenſe of Virtue or of Affection to 
their Country; however inflam'd 
their Thoughts may be, and let 'em 
ſeem to be poſſeſs'd with Paſſions ne- 
ver ſo violent, they are to be calm'd, 
and eaſily reduc'd to Terms of Rea- 
ſon; and as ſoon as their Fury is aba- 
ted, they return to give Proofs of their 
Modeſty and Greatneſs of Mind; as 
the Roman People did, who after the 
high Diſputes we have here inſtanc'd 
3 tor Plebeian Authority, and when they 
had gain'd the Point, rejected their 
own Candidates, and choſe alk the 
« Military Tribunes from among the 
3 | Nobles. Nor 'till they are utterly de- 
prav'd 
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prav'd, do they want a true Inſight 
into their Aims and Deſigns who pre- 
tend to be their Heads and Leaders. 
They diſcern well enough who they 
are that ſtir 'em up, and promote po- 
pular Things only to gratify their own 
ambitious Ends; aul Who it is that 
deſires no more but to awaken em to 
look after their own Intereſt and Safe- 
ty: Thus when ſeveral Laws were of- 

fer'd at a general Aſſembly of the R- 
mans, by their,own Tribunes; ſome 
they ratity*d, others they refus'd: 4. 
paruit gue ex promulgatis Plebi, que la- 
toribus gratoria efſent nam de fænore atque 
Agro rogationes jubebayt, de Plebeio Con- 
ſulatu antiquabant. That is, the brit 
of thoſe Laws was for the Peoples 
good, the laſt was ſet afoot by Sext:z:, 
and Licinius, only to make themſelves, 7 
who were Plcbcians, capable of being 
Conſuls. | 


But-1t the People have been long 
under the Diſcipline of wicked and de- 
ſigning Men, if they have been for any 
time inured to Faction, if it be ſuffer'd 
to become a Habit in *em, they begin 
to loſe the Faculties they had of judg- 
ing between Right and Wrong 3 
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Gate Reaſon was won't to enter in at is 


barr'd up, but all fort of wild Paſſions 


' have free entrance, All Care and, 
Conſideration of the Publick is aban- 
_ don'd; they examin no more whether 
ſuch or ſuch a Thing is advantagious, 


or hurtful to the Commonwealth, bur 


each fide looks ſingly upon what 


ſeems to make for them, and for their 
preſent Intereſt. Will the Rules of 
Prudence bear us out in perſuing ſuch 


a Meaſure? Is ſuch a Council juſt or 


honeſt ? Will it not be attended with 


fatal Conſequences ? All this is no 
longer ballanc'd where Parties are 
grown violent. Will proceeding this 
or that way make us ſtronger, tho? but 


for a moment? Shall we be thus and 
thus Superior in the Debate? Will ad- 
vancing this or that Propoſition, true 


or falſe it matters not, carry the. Que- 


ſtion? Will this beſt Captivate the 


Vulgar? Will this ſerve the immediate 


Turn? Will this moſt conduce to car- 
ry on the main Deſign ? IS, not the 
JunQure ſuch that is more requiſite 
we ſhould prevail, than Truth it ſelf 
to get the upper hand? When we are 
thus preſs'd our ſelves, is it ſea ſonable 
to conſider of the publick Good? TL 

will 
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will beſt pleaſe our Heads and Lead- | 
ers, and moſt gratify them, and beſt 
tend to embroil, or diſappoint the ad- 
verſe Side? Let us ſtick to that, what- 
ever Miſchief it brings to the Com- 
monwealth. Has the Adverſary of- 
fer'd what is right and fit? We muſt 
oppoſe it, and not yield to them in any 
Point. Have we advanc'd what is un- 
ſafe and wrong ? Let us puſh it on; 
tis always dangerous for a Party to be 
baffled. Thus when a Country has 
been long divided into two powerful 
Factions, and when their mutual An- 
ger is become inveterate, both ſides in 
-their Turns take Meaſures, and give 
into Councils equally diſtructive to the 
Publick : So it was in Rome, where the 
civil Diſſentions between the Plebeians 
and the Nobles laſted, with very ſhort 
Iatermiſſions, to the days of Cæſar; 
While the great Ones led the People 
blindly on to certain Ruin. Both ſides 
cover'd their Deſigns with pretence 
for the Publick Good, but each ſide in 
their Turns ſacrificed the Publick to 
their own Ambition. If any of either 
Party did ariſe who deſir'd to be the 
Authors of Peace and Concord be- 
tween their Fellow-Citizens, they 
were 
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brought to that paſs, that Men did 


not fo much weigh the Buſineſs pro- 


pos'd, as they conſider'd from which 


Side it came. They did not ask, is the 
Matter right or wrong that was offer*d 


by Cæſar's or by Pompey's Friends? but 


the ſingle Queſtion grew at laſt, was it 


romoted by Cz2/ar or by Pompey? And 
D the Side hs Affection“ Jed 'em, 
thither they made their ſubjected Rea- 
ſon ſollow ; *till at length, in the 
{ſtruggle for Power, they loſt their 
Liberties. = | 

Whoever joins himſelf in the begin- 
ning to a Party, with any other Inten- 


tion than to moderate, as much as in 


him lies, the Heats he ſhall find among 


em, and to calm their Paſſions, and 
to take all Opportunities of reducing 
both Sides, as faſt as he can, to Terms 
of Union and Concord; whoever does 


not object to his own Side when they 
are in the wrong, and ſtrive to inforce 


whatever comes from the others when 


they are in the right ; whoever does 
not give a fair Example of himſelf, 
which may recommend him for his 
Temper, Probity, and Juſtice, in 5 
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der to obtain ſuch Power and Credit 


with the People, as may keep out, and 
hinder bad Men from being their 
Heads and Adviſers. And laſtly, who- 


ever continues in a Party with any 


other Meaning than to uſe his beſt En- 


deavours, as ſoon as he can, to bring 
both Sides to embrace the true Profit, 


Honour, and Safety of the Publick ; it 


this be not his only End and Aim, he 
is not an honeſt Man nor a good Pa- 
triot : And whatever Shape he puts on, 
be it Zeal for his Prince, or let him 
pretend a Care of the Peoples Rights, 
it he does not ſtrive to heal Breaches, if 
he lets the Wounds widen or feſter, his 
Deſigns at bottom are wicked and cor- 
rupt ; and he perſues the Game of his 
own Intereſt or Ambition, and helps 
on the Ruin of his Country. 


For ſuppoſing the Perſons who are 
the Heads and Leaders of Parties to be 
adorn'd withall kind of Vertues, which 
they ſeldom are, and granting them to 
have all ſort of, good Intentions to- 
wards the Publick, which happens 
rarely to be the Caſe, yet Faction it 
ſelf (abſtracted from the ill uſe the 
great Ones make of it to ſerve their own 

; Turns) 
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Turns) is in its Nature pernicious; 
and produces more ſatal Miſchiefs than 
Foreign War, Sickneſs, Famine, or 
any other Evil the Anger of Heaven 
brings down upon us: Factiones, quæ 
fuere, eruntq; pluribus Populis magis exi- 
tio, quam Bella externa, quam Fames, 
morbive, queque alia in Deum iras, velut 
ultima publicorum malorum vertunt. It 
ought therefore to be the Concern of 
every private Man, to put as gon an 
end as poſſible to what is ſo deſtructive 
to the whole. | be ens 


But when a Nation is divided, ma- 
ny Things lye in the way of Peace. 
While the Factions, repute themſelves 
equal in Power and Force, Pride will 
not ſuffer em to ſhake Hands for their 
common Preſervation: If one Party 
gets any notable Advantage, the de- 
feated Side does not loſe Courage and 
think of yielding; on the contrary, 
Sedition is then fortify'd with Coun- 
cil: They try to fight with other Arms; 
they hope Diligence will make up for 
what they want in real Strength; they 
intrench, keep ſtrict watch, and are 
ready to ſally out and ſurprize their 
Enemies whom Conqueſt renders ſe- 


cure 
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cure and careleſs; but moſt common- 
ly they expett to fall upon *em while 
they are quarrelling among one ano- 
ther, about. dividing that Booty which 
happens to become the Prey of one, 
and for which both Sides contended 
with ſuch Fury. Is 
Beſides, the Heads and Leaders in 
both Factions are generally againſt re- 


conciling national Differences: They 


think Peace and Union put *em too 
much upon a Level with their Fellow- 
Subjects; They are loath to diſcend, 
tho? but a Step or two; a quiet and 
private Life ſeems irkfome to them 

who have been all along at the top of 


Buſineſs; they are unwilling to loſe 
their Dependencies, and perhaps they. 


apprehend that the high Opinion con- 
ceiv'd of their Parts, Abilities, and 
Worth, will abate when 'tis no lon- 
ger cry'd up by the Voices of their 
partial Followes. 8 


Theſe or the like Conſiderations 


have induc'd many great Men to fo- 
ment Diviſions, which by their Au- 


thority with the People, they might 


for ever have appeas d. But Ambi- 
VVV tian 
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tion has not Ears to hear, nor Eyes to 


ſee any thing but the Object that im- 


muediately flatters its ſight ; for if 


otherwiſe there 15 certainly no Condi- 
tion of Life which ought not to be 
preferr'd to that of being the Head of 
any Party; whole Levity and Indil- 
cretions, whoſe Folly and Madneſs, 
will give a wiſe Man eternal Matter 


of Averſion, or Diſcontent. 


Beſides, whoever rightly contemp- 
lates the Nature of thoſe Numbers 
who compole a Party, will find they 
are not to be depended upon. That 


Favour of the Vulgar which the beſt 
Man has been endeavouring, for 
many Years, to obtain by a conſtant 


Courſe of Virtue, may be loit-in a 
Moment, if he contradicts their im- 
mediate Paſſions; and he may obtain 
it who has all along trod in vitious 
Steps, if he happens to gratify their 
preſent Humor: And as to thoſe who 


ſeem to have had their greateſt Fa- 


vour, and to have carry'd *em which 
way they pleas'd ; all Things duly 
weigh'd, it appears that they were ra- 
ther led by, than that they led the Peo- 


Tri- 


* we 
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Tribunes, popular Magiſtrates who 
were thought to rule the Plebeians, but 
indeed were compelPd to follow all 
Exceſſes of the Multitude : Tribani ut 
fere ſemper reguntur a Multitudine magis 
quam regunt, is true, the begintting 
of a civil Diſſention is calmer and more 
innocent than its further Progreſs, or 
than when it comes to its full height ; 
for then Reaſon ſometimes is heard, 
and thoſe who are call'd the Heads 
have what looks like Authority and 
Power; but at laſt they are hearken'd 
to no more; and when Faction grows 
ſtrong they muſt go with the Tide, 
and be contented to be their Slaves 
whom en to govern, that in 
common Eſtimation they may be 
thought ſtill to hold the Reins, and to 


guide the unruly Steed, which in trutli 


runs away with them. 


It has happen'd rarely to be the 
Caſe, that they who have headed po- 
pular Factions have had 'em intirely 


under their Obedience, ſo as that they 


could lead *em to good or bad, juſt as 
they pleas' d. Fortune has indeed 
placid ſome Men ſo much above the 
reſt of Humane kind; early Victo- 

Ee, 7 
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ries, the Opinion conceiv'd of their 
Valour, or their Wiſdom, has given 
to ſome Perſons ſuch Authority, that 
with a Nod they could have appeas'd 
thoſe Seditions and Tumults, Which 
their Ambition did at firſt produce. 
As for Example; Ceſar and Pompey 
had ſuch an Intereſt with their Fol- 
lowers, all their Partakers yielded fo 
to their ſuperior Merit, that they had 
it in their Power to have hinder'd the 
World from being Slaves to the Will 
of a ſingle Perſon. They could have 
left Mankind free, if they had taken 
half that Pains to reſtore the Com- 
monwealth, as they did to ſubvert it: 
| For tho* the People were grown ſo 
= corrupt as to be ripe for Bondage, tho? 
| their Appetites were ſo vitiated by 
long civil Conteſts that they did not 
trreliſh the Sweets of Liberty; yet theſe 
two great Men, if their Joins 
had been intirely virtuous, could have 
ſav'd their Country. For tho? per- 
haps the Minds of the People were 
then too much exaſperated to be ca- 
pable of Perſwaſion, or to hearken to 
Peace and Concord, and ſo deprav'd 
as to abhor ſound and wholeſome Go- 
vernment, yet Force could £4 
On, uc 
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duc'd 'em to Terms of Reaſon; that | 
Power which overthrew the State, 
might have been made uſe of in its 

Reſcue. Nor let what is here ad- 

voanc'd ſcem ſtrange; for the Sword 

has modell'd many admirable Conſti- 

tutions, when it has happen'd to be in 

the Hands of ſome Man of perfect 

and conſummate Virtue, ſuch as was 
Lycargus, who by Force introduc'd 

the s of Sparta. In the ſame man- 
ner, Pompey and Ceſar, could have 
compell'd their Citizens to have caſt 

off their hoſtile Fury; the Terror of 

their Arms would have frighiten'd the 
Diſturbers of the State; their ſharp 

Swords might have cut up Faction by - 
the Root, or they might have fallen 
to work with the Hammer of War, 

and have forg'd a Government intire- 

ly new, if they had thought the old 

one ſo defac'd, alter'd, and decay:d, 1 j 
as never to be mended. It was in | 
their Power, either to have eſtabiſn'd | 
the Commonwealth upoh its ancient | 
Foot, or to have form'd another with- - | 
out thoſe Imperfections in it which 
help'd to deſtroy the former. 


%% 
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But Accidents ſeldom concur to 
give the Heads of any Faction ſuch 
an Intereſt as Pompey and Ceſar had 
with their Dependents: The World 


indeed hardly ever produces Perſons 


adorn'd with the Qualities and Per- 


fections that ſhin'd in them, contriv'd 


as it were by Naturè to captivate the 


Hearts of Men. And though; theſe 


might have perſwaded their Follow- 
ers to have embrac'd what was good, 
as well as they induc'd 'em to give 


into Councils pernicious to the Pub- 


lick, it is not ſo with others who pre- 
tend to be Leaders of the People in a 
divided Country. 5 


Tis eaſy to blow the Coals of 
Diſcord ; *tis not difficult to inflame 
a Nation; and we have frequent In- 
ſtances in Story of Men who had no- 


thing but the. Appearances of Worth 


with falſe Virtue, falſe Parts, and 
falſe Eloquence, who yet became fo 
popular that they were able to di- 


ſturb their Country's Peace; but 


then they could not allay the Storm 
which they themſelves had rais'd: For 
they mult be very powerful who 25 

| ay 
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ſay to their Party, fo far you ſhall go 
and no farther. And to appeaſe Trou- 
bles, to recancile Differences, to heal 
Wounds that have been long wrank- 
led, to calm the People when their 
Minds are under a violent Agitation, 
and to work Order out of Confuſion, 


requires a Genius much above the 
common level. 5 


No Man therefore ſhould keep up 
and foment Diviſions out of an Opini- 
on he can put an end to 'em when he 

leaſes; the Buſineſs ſoon grows too 
ig for him, and he will find he cannot 
quench the Fire he himſelf kindled, 
when it has reach'd further Matter: 
Beſides, - Diſcord ſeldom ends in the 
Point where it firſt began; freſh Sub- 
ject of Diſſention ir ariſes among 
thoſe who are already diſpos'd to hate 
or enyy one another; and at laſt new 
Perſons come to have the Power, as be- 
ing thought more willing or more able 
to carry on the Work in hand; ſo that 
inſteac of continuing to command, 
they grow in length of Time to be but 
neglected Members in it, who were the 
Authors and Beginners of the Faction. 
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SECT. III. 


of the flying Squadron. Mype- 
ther an honeft Man may 
leave the Party he 1s en- 
gaged in? And whether 
at a time 1 4 


e 


T happens 8 to be the 
Ca ſe that the Leaders in both Par- 
ties are unwilling or unable to heal the 
Breach, and that the mutual Animo- 
ſities are too high to admit of an im- 


mediate Accomodation: What is 2 


Man to do who does not pretend to 
Rule, and who has taken upon him 
no other Part than to join with thote 


who he beliewd had the better Cauſe? 
There has been ſomerhing offer'd to 


ſhow that it is not conſiſtent with the 
Duty we owe our Country to remain 


nencer, and idle Lookers on, while 
WG. 
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She labours under Difficulties : But 
the Queſtion is, whether 'tis honeſt, 
and truly wiſe, to incline ſometimes 
to one, and fometimgs to the other 
Side, and to Trim (as we now call it) 
between the Parties; to eudeavour ſo 
to act as to ingratiate with both Sides; 
to bear ones ſelf evenly between both, 
to declare for neither; to judge ſove- 
reignly by ones own Lights upon all 
Occaſions; In all Councils and Debates 
to repair thither where we think at pre- 
ſeat there is the greateſt ſhow of Rea- 
ſon ; and to be number'd with the fly- 
ing Squadron, without which there 
hardly ever was a popular Aſſembly. 


May it not be beſt to tread in the 
Steps of Servilius the Conſul, who in a 
hot Contention that laſted a great while 
between the Nobles and the Com- 
mons, bent himſelf ſometimes one, 
ſometimes the other way, in hopes to 
win the Favour of both; or at leaſt 
to diſplea ſe neither: But this his Con- 
duct and Temporiſing had an Effect 
quite different from what he aim'd at, 
for he came at laſt to be thought well 
of by neither Party, and grew as hate- 
ful even to the People as his Collegue 
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Appius, who had always fiercely ad- 
hered to the Patricians. Ita medium 


ſe gerendo nec Plebis wvitavit odium, nec 


apud Patres Grgtiam iniit. Patres mol- 
lem Confulem & ambitioſum rati; Plebes 


Fallacem, brevique apparuit equaſſe eum 


Appii dium. 


Without doubt he that has a very 


ſuperior Judgment, he who is ſo inqui- 
fitive as conſtantly to know the true 


Bottom of 'Things, he whoſe Repu- 
tation is firmly eſtabliſh'd, he whoſe 
Virtue is arriv'd to ſuch a Pitch as to 


be above the reach of Envy and De- 


traction, may now and then conſti- 
tute himſelf a Moderator, anda Judge 
how far one Side is in the right, and 
how much the other is in the wrong. 
He may abate from the Precenſions of 
em both, he may take the middle 
way, and give a Suffrage tho? juſt and 
true yet grateful to neither Side. In 
important Points he may traverſe his 
Ground, forſake thoſe with whom he 
has always join'd, and goover to their 
Opinion with whom he is not us'd to 
mingle; nay farther, {where he has a 


full Conviction of being in the right, 


he ought ſingly to ſtand in Oppoſition 


0 
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to all the reſt: But he who pretends 
to do this upon all Occaſions, he who 
atevery Turn will think himſelf wiſer 
than all the reſt of his Friends, who 
is ſo wedded to his own Opinion that ' 
he makes it the only Standard by 
which he tries Things, who is ſo ſelf ſuf. 
ficient as to think his own Judgment 
incapable of Error, and who upon 
this Preſumption takes upon him to 
ſee further than his Companions, and 
to be at Liberty to change Sides as of- 
ten as he pleaſes, does certainly ſet a 
higher value upon the Strength of his 
own Underſtanding than is to be al- 
low'd to one that is not very much a- 
bove the vulgar Make of Men: There- 
fore in a Country that unhappily is di- 
vided into Factions, they who affect 
this Impartiality muſt take care that 
it does not ariſe from being Partial to 
themſelves; and 'tis ſeldom ſeen that 
ſuch as would thus be thought diſen- 
gag'd and diſintereſted, and who aſ- 
ſume to be the flying Squadron, can. 
eſcape the Imputation ot Levity, or 
Arrogance, if even their Honeſty is 
not queſtion'd, and ſuſpected by both 
Parties. e 


By 
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By what is here laid down, we 
would not be underſtood to advance 
that when a Man has once eſpous'd a 
Side he is not to forſake it upoh any Ac- 

count whatſoever ; on the contrary, he 
who fees his Pafty intirely in the 
wrong; if he finds they carry Things 
much higher than he feided,ce than 
they themſelves at firſt propos'd ; it 
1 deaf to Accomodation; if they 
viſibly obſtruct their Country's Peace; 
if tis plain they cover ill Deſigns un- 
der Pretences of the common Good; 
- if their Ambition is become mani- 
| " felt ; if Selt-Intereſt appears in all 
1 their Doings, and Paſſion in all their 
. Councils; if their whole Proceedings 
| tend to ſubvert the State, or to un- 
| 5 dermine its Conſtitution; and if all 
| this is apparent beyond Contradiction ; | 
| it cannot be deem'd Inconſtancy or 
Deſertion in him who abandons ſuch 
a Side, and betakes himſelf to thoſe 
whom he thinks more moderate, ho- 
neſter, more diſintereſted, and to 
have righter Intentions towards the 
Publick, 88 


And 
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And when a wiſe Man does this, it 
cannot be ſo properly faid he changes 
his Opinion, as that the Parties them- 
Folves are alter'd ; which often hap- 
pens to be the Caſe. For where Fa- 
ations have long reign'd, nothing is 
more frequent than to ſee thoſe who in 
the beginning had the juſter Cauſe, 
and were innocent, temperate, careful 
for the Common- wealth, and ſtudious 
of its good, quite corrupted by Proſpe- 
rity and Power; and on tlie other 
hand to ſee thoſe who at firſt were in 
the wrong, made wiſer, more mode- 
rate, better, and honeſter, for having 
been humbled by Adverſities; inſo- 
much as to become the Side to which 
a good Patriot may join himſelf with 
the beſt Proſpect of doing Service to 
his Country. 


But what is @ private Man to do 
when both Sides are in the wrong, and 
when almoſt the whole is corrupted ? 
which ſometimes happens to be the 
Caſe. Are the few who remain un- 
tainted to abſent, to quit the Stage of 
Buſineſs, and to fly from what they 
cannot hinder ? Are they to be ſilent, 

; to 
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to aſſent ſlightly, or to withdraw? 
. Thraſea Petus is blam'd for having left 


tones tranſmittere 


© Libertatis initium non præbuit. In theſe 


Impreſſion, ſince they ought to be al- 
ways ready to do or ſuffer any thing, 
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the Senate at ſuch a Seaſon, becauſe 
by provoking the preſent Power he 
brought Danger upon himſelf, with- 
out doing what effectually promoted 
the Cauſe of Liberty. 7 hraſea Pætus 
ſilentio vel brevi te priores Adula- 
olitus extit tum Sena- 
tu, ac ſibi Cauſam periculi fecit, ceteris 


Occurrences good Men are to take that 
Courſe which they think will be of the 
beſt Example, and make the ſtrongeſt 


for that Common- wealth of which 
they are Members. But generally 
ſpeaking it ſeems more noble, and 
more virtuous, not to quit the Field, 
and to ſtand embattled tho? with but 
thin Squadrons, boldly to combat thoſe 
who would hurt or bgtray the Publick. 
Beſides, the People think the Valiant 
both wiſe and honeſt, and are hardly 
brought to believe they can be unſuc- 
ceſsful; and Men muſt be very much 
deprav'd indeed if they do not at laſt 
range themſelves on the ſide of the 


ſmaller Numbers, when they ſee 'em 


ſtre- 
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ſtrenuouſly contending for Truth and 
Liberty. . 0 


The Bad likewiſe begin to imagine 


they are in the right when they meet 
with no Oppoſition ; but their. Guilt 


makes em tremble, break their Ranks, 


and ſcatter, when. they are perpetually 


Ce. with a ſmall, but a fearleſs 
Ban 


any domeſtick Power, where there has 


been a conſtant Succeſſion (tho? but 


of a few Patriots) always appearing in 


defence of their Freedoms, with un- 


daunted Courage. 


To deſpair of the Publick is the laſt 
thing that ſhould enter into the Hearts 
of wiſe and honeſt Men: And tho? 
they ſee their Country miſerably rent 
aſunder by Factions, in appearance 
deaf to Terms of Reconcilement, and 
both Sides warm, high, and unreaſon- 
able, blaſting one anothers Fame in 


| Whifpers, virulent Libels, and angry 


Speeches , and conſequently fighting 
and wounding each the other with in- 


venom'd Darts, and poiſon'd Weapons, 
which is or ought to be againſt the 


Law 


: Nor is it eaſy to inſtance a great 
Nation totally reduc'd to Bondage by 
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Law of Arms; yet good Men are not 


to be diſhearten'd at all this: Tis then 


the proper Sea ſon for them to exerciſe 


their Induſtry and Courage; Tis the 
Field in which they may beſt ſhow 
their Wiſdom and Conduct; Tis then 
they ſhould watch with Eyes ever 
open, to find ſome lucky moment 
(which Time ſeldom fails of producing) 
when both Parties may be willing to 
hear Reaſon: ?Tis then they ſhould be 
awake to lay hold on all Occaſions of 
ſoftening Things, of removing the 
Lets that hinder 'em from meeting, 
and of abating from the Claims, Terms, 
and Pretenſions of both, that- they 


may be leſs diſtant from each other; 


which Opportunities they can never 
meet with, who in Times of Trouble 


retire from Buſineſs, thinking they do 
their Country ſufficient Service if they 


join with neither of the Parties, who 
are bringing on its Ruin by 2 mu- 
tual Heats, Rancour, and Diviſions; 
whereas in Truth the Actors them 
ſelves are not more guilty than they 
Who fit ſtill, if they have it in their 


Power to prevent the raging Miſchief. 


Inſtead of ſtarting at, and flying from 
Diſaſters of this Nature, 3 = 
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Worth ſhould at ſuch Times embrace 
the Commonwealth more warmly, 


which then ſtands moſt in need of their 
Help; and perhaps Fortune may have 
cContriv'd theſe Broils as Matter of Tri- 
umph for their Virtues; according to 
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tlie Notion of Machiave! who lays 5 


down, That ſometimes 'tis neceſſary 
a Country ſhould be without Order, 
harraſs'd, ſpoil'd, overcome, over-run, 


and overflown with all kind of Cala- 
mities; that there may be room and 
opportunity for Men of a great Ge- 


nius to exert themſelves in its Re- 
demption. i 


But when Affairs are in a diſturb'd 


Condition ſome are loath to meddle, 
being unwilling to involve themſelves 
in Danger; as if this Caution would 
any thing avail, ſince Experience day- 


ly ſhows us, that they who at firſt re- 
fer for their Countries ſake, 
have of Neceſſity been at laſt N 
um 


fus'd to ſu 


in to periſh with it. Sapiens nu 

pro Republica Periculum vitabit, ideo 
quod ſæpe fit, ut cum pro Republica perire 
noluerit neceſſario cum Republica pereat. 
'Tis therefore more generous, in the 


be- 
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beginning to face thoſe Perils, which 
in the end muſt overtake us. 


Yet ſome have been of Opinion that 
a Man truly wiſe ſhould in no Jun- 
| cture whatſoever enter upon the Stage 
| of Buſineſs, and whether his Country 
=. be embroyl'd, or at unity, that he 
| ſhould ſhun the Corruptions of a 
| Court, the Noiſe of the Bar, and the 
1 ntrigues of popular Aſſemblies, and 
| remain collected within himſelf, ob- 
5; ſcure, fate, and out of the Hurry of 
| the World. Many are imbibed with 
1 theſe Sentiments, flowing at firſt from 
| the School of Epicurus; and they who 
| take this Courſe peradventure conſult 
„ beſt for themſelves. But if they are 
* : in the right, *tis what they ought not 
| | to propagate ; and tho? perhaps it be 
| mmoſt true that a wiſe Man ſhould not 
| engage in publick Affairs, yet tis a 
| Doctrine that ſhould be held ſecret, 
* and as a Myſtery to be reveal'd but to 
very few; for if they who make Pro- 
feſſion of it ſhould ſo prevail as to 
drive all the beſt ſort of Men into 
their Gardens and Retirement, ho r 
madly would Human kind be ſoon go- 
1 SEE vern d? 
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verrd? And how long could theſe 


Advocates for Pleaſure enjoy even that 
Leiſure, Quiet, and that Peace of 
Mind, in which they think the ſu- 
preameſt Felicity conſiſts ? Ea Philoſo- 
phia que ſuſcepit Patrocinium voluptatis, 


& ſs cui vera videatur, procul abeſt ta- 


men ab eo, quem quarimus, 2 Au- 
ctorem publici Conſilii & regendæ Civita- 
tis Ducem, & Senteutia atque Eloquen- 


tie principem, in Senatu, in Populo, in 


Cauſis publicis eſſe volumus. Net ulla 
tamen ei Philoſophiæ fiet injuria'a Nobis. 
Non enim repelletur iude, quo aggredi cu- 
piet, ſed in hortulis quieſcet ſuis, ubi vult, 
abi etiam recubans molliter & delicate, nos 


avocat 4 Roſtris, a, Judiciis, a Curia, 


fortaſſe ſapienter, hac præſertim Repub- 
lica. Quare iſtos ſine contumelia dimitta- 
mus. Sunt enim & boni viri: &, quoniam 


ſibi ita videntur, beats : tantumque eos ad- ; 
moneamas, ut illud, etiamſi eſt veriſſimum, 
| tacitum tamen tanquam Myſterium te- 


neant, quod negant verſari in Republica 


eſſe ſapientis. Nam ſs hac nobis atque op- 


limo cuique perſuaſerint, non poterunt ip- 
ſ eſſe, id quod maxime cupiunt otiioſi. 


The Philoſophy that brings Men to 


dgfpiſe the World, and ro withdraw 


from 
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from it is perhaps good, but that 
without doubt is much better, which 
teaches us to be uſeful to the Com 
mon- wealth we were born under: 


Nor, while we are acting in the 


Scene, muſt we have a ſtoical Contempt 


of Things, we muſt think it worth the 


While to labour in ſearch of Know- 
ledge, or in the purſuit of moderate 


Wealth, Fame, and Power. All which, 
if we ſhould weigh in the true Bal- 
lance, and if we do not endeavour 


to deceive our ſelves as much as 
ever we can, we ſhall not be enough 
in earneſt to act out our Parts upon 


As the Good of Human kind is per- 
adventure the only Juſtification a wiſe 
Man can have for concerning himſelf 
any way in the Management of Af- 
fairs, ſo the Good of Human kind 
ought to be his principal, if not only 
Aim; in purſuing which he muſt ſuf- 
ter much, and over-look many Things; 


he muſt not be frighted at the Vices of 


the Age he lives in; he muſt bear 


with the Corruption of Manners, and 


the Pravity of thoſe: he has to dea! 
e 1 With; 


—. 
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with; he muſt look to be accus'd of 
Singularity, Moroſneſs, and Affecta- 
tion; and if he happens to breath 


the Air of a divided Country, (if he 


be conſpicuous for any eminent 
worth) he muſt expect to be the 


chief Mark at which all the Arrows 


of the adverſe ſide ſhall be levell'd; 
and at the ſame time he muſt prepare 
to ſee himſelf frequently betray'd, 


iven up, or at beſt to be but cold- 


y ſupported, by the Friends in whom 
he truſtec. 2 e 


He muſt expect Detraction from 
ſuch as he oppoſes, and to be envy'd 
by thoſe he joins with; to have his 
. own Party take advantage of his leaſt 
Failings, and ſoon 8 0 his greateſt 


Merits; and by his Endeavours for 


the publick Service to create ſtrong 


Enmities, and but faint Friend- 
ſhips, _ 


He muſt not be alarm'd to find 


Bubdiviſions among his own ſide, nor 


to ſee his Acquaintance running pre- 


N to make their own Terms: 


He muſt wink at the ſeparate Trea- 


G 2 i 
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ties he {hall ſee conſtantly carryd on: 
He muſt rather pity than be angry with 


thoſe whom he obſerves to deſert upon 


the leaſt Fright, and to be ſeduc'd by 
the ſmalleſt Hope: Without being able 
to help it, he muſt often go along 
with many whom he knows to mean 
nothing but driving on their own De- 
ſigns, while he has no other Aim 
but to promote the common Wel- 
fare, This and much more a wiſe 
and honeſt Man muſt bear, and be 


contented to taſte all theſe the bit- 


ter Fruits of civil Diſcord, and not 


- refuſe to mingle with the infected 
Crew, if he has any Hopes to re- 


claim and cure 'em; and it there is 4 


Proſpect that his diſintereſted ConduQ, 


his calm Temper, and his good Ex- 
ample, may work upon others, and 
contribute to reſtore Peace to his Na- 


tlve Country. 7 


Whoever has this End, and this 
Deſign ſincerely, unmix'd with Ambi- 
tion, and without intending other 
Honours and Advancement to him- 


ſelf than as his Virtues lift him up, 


may declare for this or that Party 
| | 3 
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as he believes it to have the juſter 
Cauſe; but he cannot ſtand juſtify'd, 
unleſs he gives continual Proofs viſible 
to the whole World, that all his Coun- 


cils, Endeavours, and Labours, tend 


to pacify Things, to heal Diviſions, 
and at laſt quite to root out the very 


Sound and Name of Faction. 
L 
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SECT. I. - 
That in a Kingdom divided 
within it ſelf, there can 


neither be Secrecy nor Diſ- 
patch in Bufineſs. 


THere Enterprizes of Moment 
are to be taken in hand, where 
ou are to enter into New Alliances or 
| fave old Ones to maintain, where you 
have a great War to ſupport, where 
you have frequent and ſudden Expedi- 
tions to make, or where Invaſions are 
threaten'd and muſt be oppos'd, two 
Things are abſolutely requifite, Secre- 
ay and, Diſpatch, neither of which are 
to be expected in a Country divided 
CR 8 


| Secrecy is the very Life and Spirit 
of Action; where Government is ſo 
negligent and looſe that it cannot be 
3 great Deſigns never take 
itect, and are like a Mine full of _ 
ne 
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vate the Affairs of his own Maſter, 
and to dive into the Secrets of other 


Nations he has to deal with. The Ro- 
mans had this Skill, or Virtue, call it 
which you pleaſe, to ſuch Perfection, 
that when King Eumenes in a ſolemn 


Manner came to complain before the 
Senate of the Proceedings of King Per- 


ſeas, and toſhow the Preparations that 


Prince was-then making againſt the 


Commonwealth, as well what he had 


; open'd as the Anſwers made to him 


from the Senate, were all kept private 
till the Concluſion of that War. Cæ- 
terum in praſentia nihil, preterquam fu- 
iſſe in curia Regem, ſcire quiſquam po- 


tuit: eo ſilentio clauſa curia erat. Bello 
denique perfecto, queque dicta ab Rege, 


quæque reſponſa eſſent emanavere, And 
yet about that Lime, as appears from 


Li, there were not fewer in the Aſ- 


"0d ſembly 
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ſembly than one hundred and fifty 
Perſons. But where Factions reign, 
Secrets of State are ſeldom preſery'd. 
Tis a very antient Obſervation, Nihil 
occulti 1 in inteſtina Diſcordia poteſt. 
For where there are two Parties 


form'd in a Country, they mutually 


{trive each to defeat the others Coun- 


cils, and to bring what Miſcheifs, 
Difſgraces, and Diſappointments they 


can one upon another. 


Firſt, in ſuch JunQtures the Admi- 
niſtration it ſelf is neither careful nor 


ſteddy, and if they who are at Helm are 


back'd and ſupported by Factions, they 


rather ſtudy how to humour them than 
How to do their Prince's Buſineſs, and 
to keep his Deſigns and intentions pri- 
vate; or they have Correſpondencies 
with the other Side, keeping well with 


them, for fear of a Change; and to 


create Confidence and give Marks of 
Friendſhip, communicate with 'em, 
and ſo the Secrets of the State come to 
be laid open, | 


| 4 
Secondly, where there are Diviſions 
the weaker Side are reſtleſs, prying, 
and inquiſitive, nothing ſcapes em : 
2 | . 
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and where many are upon the Hunt tis 
odds but ſome one ſtarts the true Game, 
and by meer gueſs finds out what in- 
deed was never reveal'd to him; and 
ſo as it were by Accident the Secrets of 
the State are diſcover'd. 


But one way or other, there is hard- 
ly any Inſtance of a Country divided 
at home, whoſe moſt important and 
moſt private Affairs have not been im- 
mediately made known Abroad; and 
the weaker Side commonly believing it 
imports them that nothing ſhould 
proſper which the State takes in hand, 
and that not any Action or Council 
ſhould ſucceed of which they have no 
Participation, and indeed that the Go- 
vernment it ſelf ſhould be weak and 
ill adminiſter'd in which they are not 
ſufferꝰd to make a Figure, and hoping 
the bad Fortune or bad Conduct of o- 
thers may bring them into Play, they 
do What lies in their Power to diſtreſs 
the Publick, by making thoſe abroad 
Maſters of your weak Parts, and by 
letting them know your Preparations, 
Deſigns, and Expeditions ; and beſides 
their being the leaſt ſuſpected, they 

are the belt and molt active Spies and 
| | | In- 


| 
i 
' 
| 
[ 
{ 
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vigorous and quick, in the Execution 
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Intelligencers your Enemies can have, 
becauſe Engagements with a Party, 


Revenge, and Ambition, are ſtronger 


Incitements to bring Men to betray 


their Country, than Rewards or Pen- 
ſions. And ſo far as to the ill Effects 


Factions have upon that Secrecy in 
Councils, which is ſo neceſſary for the 


carrying on of great Affairs. 


As to Diſpatch in every important 
Buſineſs oſ a State, without it a large 
Empire is like an unweildy and gigan- 
tick Body, which having to do with 
an active Combatant, tho' of leſs 


Force, receives twenty Wounds before 


he can return one, and ſo waſts his 
own Strength, and bleeds on, while 
his Enemy remains freſh and without 
a Hurt. To enter deliberately upon 
any Council, maturely to weigh all 
the Objections to it, and not raſhly 
to engage in Enterprizes of the high- 


eſt Nature, and of which but few of 


the Conſequences can be preſently fore- 
ſeen, is without doubt wiſe and ſafe: 


But at the ſame Time 'tis certainly 


full as prudent and adviſeable, to be 


of 
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of what, upon good Grounds, and ſolid 
Reaſon, you have once reſolv'd. We 
may advance yet farther, and lay down, 
that *tis leſs dangerous to a Govern- 
ment, no and then to go upon Under- 
takings ſuddenly, and not with all the 
Caution that perhaps were requiſite, 
than to be perpetually ſlow, both in 
deliberating, and in the Execution of 
great Deſigns. And whoever conſiders 
the Conduct of the Spaniſh Monarchy 
for theſe laſt hundred Years, and the 
Succeſs with which their Conduct has 
been attended, will peradventure be 
of this Opinion, 


The Accidents that befal a State 


which is now and then too raſh in En- 


terpriſing, are like Fevers or ſome 
acute Diſtemper in the Natural Bo- 
dy, from which the Patient may very 
well recover, and be reſtor'd to all his 
former Health. But Irreſolution, con- 
tinual Delays, and {low Councils, fol- 


low'd with long protracted Action, 


produce a far more deſperate Diſeaſe; 
and are a lingering Conſumption, 
which in Time exhauſts the Body Po- 
litick of all its Blood and Strengtſi. 


The 
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The Attempts that have moſt ſuc- 


ceeded in the World, are ſuch as have 


been firſt maturely conſider'd, and 
then ſwiftly executed. You take your 


Enemies unprepar*d, you deprive dem 
of the Benefits of Time which you 


your ſelf have had; and with Coun- 
cil and Order you come to encounter 
them ſurpriz'd and in confuſion, than 
which nothing can place you in a bet- 


ter, and them in a worſe Condition. 


But this Diſpatch, this Celerity, and 
Vigour in Action, which Fortune ſel- 


dom fails of crowning with Succeſs, 


is rarely the Reſult of a divided Coun- 
eil. Never any War had a more pro- 
ſperous beginning than that which Ha- 
nibal maintain'd againſt the Romans: 
He gave them three ſuch Overthrows, 
at Trebia, the Lake of Thraſymene, and 
at Cannæ, as mult have ſunk any other 
Common-wealth : But while he was 
ſo victorious Abroad, civil Diſcord 
prevaiPd in Carthage, ſo as to defeat 
all that he could do, either by his 


Courage, - or his Conduct. Had his 


Citizens been unanimous in carrying 


on the War, in all probability he 


might 
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might have reduc'd the Power of Rome, 


and had gain'd that ſovereign Empire 
for which theſe great Oppoſits contend- 
ed. Or had they been unanimous to 
promote Peace, at leaſt he had ſav'd 


his own Country from Deſtruction. 


But the Senate was then divided into 
two. powerful Factions; The Barcize 


Family, and Hannibal's Adherents, 


were for puſhing on the War, Hanno 
headed thoſe who inclin'd to Peace 
but theſe Parties could not agree 
among one another, to promote what 
was truly for the Publick Good. There 


were two Councils, either of which, 


if they could have agreed in, might 


have ſav'd the State of Carthage. Ihe 


War was to have been carry*d on with 
Vigour, and the neceſſary Supplies of 
Men, Proviſions, Mony, and Ships, 


were to be ſent to Hannibal. Or a 
Peace was to have been concluded at- 


ter the notable Advantage they gain'd 
at Canna, which was the Advice of 


Hanno. But the Factions obſtructed. 


both theſe Meaſures ; for wherc they 


Reign, right Reaſon is never heard. 
What Hauno ſaid was oppos'd, and 
had no weight, becauſe it was thought 


to proceed from his Hatred to thoſe of 


. Han- 
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Hannibal's Party: Haui multos movit®® | 
Hannonis Oratio, nam & ſimultas cum 

Familia Barcina leviorem auttorem fa- 
ciebat. And when the other ſide calld 
out to have the War ſupply*d, it met 

with the like Oppoſition; as being 
thought to ariſe from their Affection 
and Partiality to Hannibal. The Bar- 
cine Faction was ſtrong enough to hin- 
der Peace, and they of Hanno's inclin- 
ing, could interpoſe ſuch Delays in 
the Senate, and raiſe ſo many Diffi- 
culties in the Supplies which an in- 
vading Army wanted; they could ſo 
with-hold Men and Mony, as might 
ſlacken the Nerve of War, and make 
| it ineffectual. Thus each ſide was 
n | ſtrong enough to contradict the other, 
1 and to hinder the Meaſures that were 
| good for both; but neither Side had 
= © Authority ſufficient to prevail, in 
what was certain to prevent the Ru- 
in of their Country. And thus this 
flouriſhing Commonwealth, headed 
1 by ſo great a Man, was forc'd at laſt 
; to undergo the Yoke of a People whom 
they had ſo often ſubdued in Fight, 
but who govern'd themſelves by Gee 


ter united Councils. 
we 


* 
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And this generally is the Condition 


of divided Countries. Your Haxnos 


and your Hannibals had rather the 
Publick ſhoul ſuffer than loſe Ground 
themſelves. Nor does it avail to have 

e Superior Number, for they who 
are not ſtrong enough to carry Things 


their own way, are yet able to do 


Miſchief: the weaker Side can per- 
plex, where they cannot Govern; 
tho' they have not Strength quite to 
ward the Blow, they can break all 
its Force; and they can ly a heavy 
Weight upon the Wheels of that Cha- 
riot, Whieh they are not allow'd to 
drive. Thus where Faction reigns, 


that Time is ſpent in vain and end- 
leſs Debates which ſhould be em- 


ploy'd in Action. They are more ſo- 
licitous to get a domeſtick Advan- 
tage, than to, reduce a foreign E- 
nemy ; what one Side has well laid, 
the other 1s /glad to diſappoint, tho? 
at the Expence of both; ?till at laſt 


for want of Diſpatch at Home, no- 
thing ſucceeds well Abroad; For 


where Councils languiſh, Action of 
neceſſity will become faint and im- 
potent; and your Ardor cools ww 

| : that 
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that of the Foe increaſes. He proſ- 
pers, and you decline, becauſe he is 
doing, while you arein Diſputes what 
to do, and loſe Time and Opportu- 
nity ; which in War, and in all other 
great Affairs, is of the moſt Impor- 
tance. 5 BT 


7 
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SECT. V. 
I That M. mifters of State, but 


more eſpecially Princes, 


> ſhould uſe their atmoſt 


Care to hinder the Growth 


of Faction, aud to heal 
Droifions. © 


Wi M. Beile Lepidus and 


M. Fulvias Nobilior were 


made Cenſors, whoſe Hatred to each 


other had heretofore broke out into 


ſuch Violences as to diſturb Rowe, the 
Senate thought this a Matter of that 
Importance as to interpoſe in their mu- 


tual Reconciliation ; and Cæcilius Me- 


telus who was to take the Work upon 
him, clos'd his Speech to 'em both 
with this memorable Saying ; That 
our Enmities ought to be hor: liv'd, 
and our Friendſhips immortal. Ami- 
citias immortales, Inimicitias mortales 


H- * eſſe 
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rous Conſequence in a City not yet 
polluted with inteſtine War, that two 
of their great Ones ſhould remain E- 
nemies; how much more pernicious 


muſt it be for a whole People to conti- 


nue divided, and inflam'd with Ani- 
moſities, whoſe Anceſtors have ſo of- 


ten met, and charg'd one another in 


the Field of Battle! 


And every private Man in his Sta- 
tion ſhould follow the Example of Me- 


Poſts of Truſt, and to whoſe Hands 


9 


tellus, but al an they who are in 


the Management of Affairs is commit- 


ted; but Miniſters of State generally 


take a Courſe quite different; and be- 


cauſe it ſometimes happens to be their 


Caſe to have been firſt introduc'd b 


the Intereſt .of a Party, they think 


they cannot preſerve themſelves but 


by keeping Parties {till afoot. Per- 
_ haps, according to the wicked Rules 
of human Policy, they may be in the 
right to foment Diviſion who are fal- 


len from Greatneſs they once enjoy'd, 
to which they may have a Prof} elk to 
be reſtor'd by the Aids and Voices of 
their Faction ; but this cannot be the 

Fo true 
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true Path for thoſe to tread in who are 
in actual Poſſeſſion, who hold the 
Reins, and to whom Power is already 
acquired; for tho' Factions may give 
a falſe Appearance of Strength, they 
are but a rotten and deceitful Founda- 
tion to reſt upon; it being obvious to 
every Man's Experience, that if ſuch 
as are calPd their Heads do not fol- 
low 'em in all their extravagant Hu- 
mors, and gratify all their irregular 
Appetites, Demands, and Pretentions, 
their Kindneſs and good Will is loſt 
immediately. | 


There is notlung they expect not 
from thoſe they believe the Creatures 
of their Favour; and each particular 
Member of the Party ſo much over- 
rating his own Merits, there is not 
wherewithal to pleaſe the whole; the 
Majority rather after a little Time 
find themſelves diſappointed, and they 
who are thus fallen from their Hopes 
become indifferent, if they do not 
grow to be quite alienated: So that 
Miniſters of State (if they conſider 
nicely) are ſo far from receiving 
Advantage or Security from Diviſions, 
that 'tis for them the moſt dangerous 
e Haa- „on- 
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Condition of a Country: For at ſuch 
Seaſons they are certain to be hourly 
attack'd by their Enemies; and let 
their Station be never ſo high, 'tis im- 
poſſible they ſhould have ſufficient 


Means of ſecuring all thoſe of whoſe In- 


tereſt and Friendſhip they ftand in 


need, who meddle with the Buſineſs of 


a Nation, in governing of which the 


People by their Repreſenratives have 


They who covet Power ſhould en- 


dcavour to obtain it by honeſt and 


noble Arts, or they will find it but of 


ſhort continuance: They ſhould defire 


rather to direct a People well united 
and obedient to the Laws, than to be 
the Leaders of an incens'd and giddy 
Multitude: ?Tis Men only of an infe- 
rior Genius that think to be conſider- 
able by ſtirring up domeſtick Wrangles. 
But the People ſhould be wiſer than to 
liſten to ſuch a ſort of Men, or than to 
think that theſe Flatterers and Cour- 


ters of the Rabble, who are always 


adding Fewel to the Fire of Diſcord, 
intend them any good, or that they 


have any other End than to carry on 


their own Deſigns. Theſe intriguing 
„ | Med- 


2 
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Medlers and Diſturbers of the Publick, 
are finely deſerib'd by the Conſul Cin- 
cinnatus, in an Oration where he per- 
ſwades the Romans to lay aſide their 
Diſſentions at home, and to prepare to 
arm themſelves againſt the Dangers 
that were threaten'd from abroad. 
Niſi forte aſſentatores publicos, plebicolas 
zſtos, qui vos nec in Armis, nec in Otio 
eſſe ſinunt, veſtra vos cauſa incitare G- 
ſtimulare putatis. Concitati, aut honori 
aud queſtui illis eſtis : & quia in Concor- 
dia ordinum mullos ſe uſquam eſſe vident, 
male rei ſequam nullins, turbarum ac Se- 
ditionum, duces eſſe volunt. There is 
no Country without ſuch a Race of 
Men, very dextrous to millead the 
People, but unskillful how to Rule 
dem; graſping at Power which they 
know not how to keep; with reſtleſs 
ambitious Spirits, at any Time ready 
to ſubvert that State which they are 
not allow'd to govern. 
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Miniſters are apt to think them 
ſelves Pilots good enough to Sail in any 
- Weather, and perhaps their Skill is ve- 
ry great, but when popular Storms 
rage high, we ſee 'em ſrequently 
thrown upon Rocks, or founder'd by 
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| the violence of the Tempeſt; but moſt 
often the Partiality of human Nature 
hinders 'em from weighing the Ran- 
cour of their Enemies, and the Af- 
fection of their Friends, in a right Bal- 
lance; they think the one leſs, and the 
other more, than upon Tryal it proves 
to be; and thus deceiv'd they take 
not due Care to put an end to Fa- 
ctions, as preſuming they can by their 
Authority make 'em determin when 
they pleaſe, and that ſuch Breaches in 
the Publick, are rather Matter for 
their Abilities to work upon, than real 
Objects of their Fear; whereas in 
Truth the moſt diſcerning, and moſt 
innocent Man, that ever took upon 
him to meddle with the Buſineſs of a 
State, cannot be ſafe till Wounds of 
the like Nature are in a way of bein 
heal'd; which ought to be the firſt 
Point good Stateſmen ſhould take in 
hand; and if they do not make this 
the Groundwork of their Miniſtry, and 
if they cannot bring it about, they 
will find they enjoy but a brief and pre- 
carious Greatneſs, | 


But above all others it moſt imports 
Princes to ſubdue this many headed 
Mon- 


wo 
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Monſter. Is not all Duty, ReſpeR and 
| e gn to them, in a manner ſuſ- 
pended while Factions Reign ? Do not 
they ſhare that Power between 'em 
of which Princes have ſuch Reaſon to 
be jealous ? While a River is ſuffer d 
to divide it ſelf into different Streams 
is not the main Channel left dry and 
ealy to be foarded ? So long as the 
League ſubſiſted who could be ſaid to 
Rule in France, Henry III, or the Prin- 
ces of Bourbon and the Duke of Guiſe ? 
Did not all the eſſential Strength cen- 
ter in them, while he only bore the 
empty Name of King? Do not both 
Parties quickly grow to incline more 
to their own Leaders than to their So- 
vereign who is the true Head of the 
Commonwealth? And what is it they 
generally contend for? Tis not who 
hall beit ſerve him, but whoſe Ser- 
vice he ſhall be compell'd to make uſe 
of, It he thinks by dark Arts and Po- 
licy to make both Sides ſubſervient to 
his Ends, and. to remain a fate Um- 
- pire between 'em, he may do it fora 
while ; but beſides the infinite Dif- 
culties that ariſe in this Conduct, "ris 
a Game that cannot long be play'd, 
and they who have try'd to to goveru, 
ne H 2 and 
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and who by leaning ſometimes to one, 
and ſometimes to the other, have 


thought to command the whole, have 
been found out to that Degree at laſt, 


as to become contemptible or odious 


to both, and brought in the Conclu- 


ſion to declare againſt their Will for 
one or the other Side; which in Ef. 
fect is reducing a Prince to the Con- 
dition of a private Perſon, or at beſt 
but making him a Ruler over half his 


People, 


But in a divided Country, which 


way can a Prince incline with ſafety, 


ſuppoſing his Wiſdom and Intereſt to 
be ſuch as compel either ſide to ſeek 

his Countenance and Favour? Is he to 
join with thoſe who have the appear- 


_ ance of being ſtrongeſt ? But will not 


they endeavour to awe him with 
that Strength? Will they not be inſo- 
lent, and impoſing? And is he not in 
a manner the Slave of their irregular 
Ambition? Or if by putting himſelf 
into the Scale with the weaker fide he 
thinks to make the Ballance even, does 


he not as it were ſubmit to Fortune 


the whole Deciſion of his Affairs? For 
Þy ſo doing he makes but an __— 
9 
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of Force, which at laſt is to deter- 


mine of his Condition. Is he to let 
the claſhing Parties break and deſtroy 


one another? But in the Interim, do 


not theſe ſtrivings hurt that Common- 
wealth which is under his Care? And 


will not he be the firſt that comes to 


want the Strength that is thus con- 
ſum'd? Or is he to continue Neuter, 
and, as Henry the Third ſaid of him- 


ſell, Dry between two Rivers, Without 


Power, Reſpect, or Dependencies , 
while the Leaders of Sedition ſwa 
the whole, are the only Perions 
thought on and regarded, and diſpoſe 
of all Things at their Diſcretion ? 


Each of theſs Courſes is attended 


with its particular Danger. The Me- 


thod generally follow'd by Princes in 
Caſes of this Nature, when they can- 


not bring both to Terms of Accomo- 


dation, 1s to head that Party which 1s 


ſtrongeſt in Intereſt and Numbers; 


but this almoſt inevitably leads to Ci- 
vil War: For they who are thus ſtreng- 


then'd with the Royal Name, think 


_ themſelves ſuch an Over-ballance for 
the reſt, and become ſo proudly con- 
hdent of Succeſs, that they will liſten 


to 
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to no equal Propoſitions, nor be 


brought to hear of thoſe Conceſſions 


which of Neceſſity muſt be made on 
both fides, when Differences are to be 
fully reconcil'd. They are for a com- 
pleat Victory, for trampling down 
their Enemies, or for making them 
paſs ignominiouſly under the Yoke; 
as the Sabins ſerv'd the Romans, con- 
trary to the Advice of old Herennius, 


the mgit moderate, and conſequently 


the wiſeſt Man among em. Such as 
imagin they have the upper Hand, 


flight the Advice of diſmiſſing the 


vanquiſh'd fafe and untouch'd : Omres 
znde quam primum inviolatos dimittenaos. 


They think they have not conquer'd 


unleſs they triumph. 'Thus the fide 
that has their Prince, the Laws, and 


the governing Part with 'em, believe 


the Game ſure, are deaf to temperate 
Councils, and often drive Things to 
that Extremity that at laſt Arms mult 
decide the Quarrel. And thus it far'd 
with us 1n the Reign of King Charles 
rhe Firſt. The Nobility, moſt of the 
Gentry, and the high Church-men ot 
one ſide, and the main Body of the 
Commons on the other, produc'd two 


powerful Factions. The King was 


pot” 


—— 
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perſwaded to declare for the firſt, 


who by their Quality, Wealth, and In- 
' tereſt even with rhe Commonalty, and 
in many other Circumſtances, appear- 
ed to be much ſuperior both in real 
Strength and Numbers. When they 
had him with them they thought 
themſelves ahove treating, and that 
'twas needleſs to make any Advances 


towards the People, whom ſmall Mat- 


ters would have at firſt contented ; 
Inſtead of Lenitives they apply'd co- 


roding Medicines. Had halt the Pains 


been employ*d in quieting Things, as 
was made uſe of to inflame the Par- 
ties; had both Sides receeded as far as 
Juſtice and the publick Good requir'd, 
all had been ſoon at Peace: But theſe 


two hard Bodies were fo often ſtruck 


one againſt the other that Fire came 
out at laſt; and the angry Men in 
Parliament of both Factions, promot- 
ed thoſe warm Debates, Diſputes and 
Altercations, which not long after 
were determin'd in the Field. 


Moreover it often happens to be 
the Caſe that the Side diſcountenanc'd 
by their Sovereign, inſulted by their 


vIO- 
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violence, aud driven to diſpair, are at 
length compelPd to have Recourſe to 
foreign Aids for Protection and Sup- 
port. Thus when King John headed 
the Commons againſt his Nobles, the 
Barons, unable to refiſt him with their 
proper Forces, calPd over the French; 
and the Duke of Gaiſe when he ſaw 


the King reſolv'd to ruin him, his 


Houſe, with thoſe of his Dependence 
and by his Authority quite to ſuppreſs 
the League, he and they threw them- 
{elves under the King of Spain's Pro- 
tection, Of this many more Exam- 


| ples might be given, and ſome Na- 
tion or other will be always ſure to 


countenance {ſuch a deſperate and dif- 
contented Band : Nor indeed does this 
hardly ever fail happening to a Coun- 
try that has Neighbours jealous of its 


Power and Greatneſs; for it coſts your- 
Enemies much leſs to keep you em- 


broiPd at home, and to. feed a Civil 
War, than ir does to be Principals, and 
to fight wholly at the Expence of their 
own Men and Treaſure : *Tis in Proſ- 
pect therefore of theſe' dangerous De- 
fections that Machiavel exhorts Prin- 


ces not to ſuffer Factions in the State, 


He fays they never do good : That 
55 When 
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when the Enemy approaches and the 
Country is divided, it muſt of neceſhi- 
ty, and that ſuddenly, be loſt, becauſe 
the weaker Party will always fall off 

to the Enemy, and the other ſingl 

is not ſtrong enough to defend it. That 
the Veretians were at the Brink of Ru- 
in for having encourag'd the Gaelphs 
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and Gibbelius to form their Parties. 
That ſuch Methods of Ruling argue 


weakneſs in the Prince; for no Go— 
vernment of any Strength, or Con- 
ſiſtence, will endure ſuch Diviſions, 
becauſe they can be uſeful only in 
Times of Peace, when perhaps they 
may contribute to the more eaſy Ma- 
nagement of his Subjects; but when 


War comes, the Fallacy of thoſe . 


Councils is quickly diſcover'd. This 


was the Opinion of our wile Florentine, 


who was no incompetent Judge of 
theſe Matters; Italy having been for 
the Age before, and the Times he liv'd 
in, the true Theatre of State Intrigues, 
and the School in which theſe dark 


and ſubtle Leſſons were Taught and 
put in Practice. z 


Great Princes give the trueſt Proof 
of their Wiſdom, and Conduct, when 
they 


* 
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they govern ſteddily, without theſe 


ſiniſter Arts, which are commonly 
ſuggeſted to em by weak Miniſters, 


the meer Creatures of Popular Fayour, 


who have no intrinſick Worth in them- 
ſelves, who could never be taken No- 
tice of, nor come at Power, but as 
they are cry'd up by the Voices, and 
uſher'd in by the Strength of their Fol- 


| lowers of one or of the other Party. 


But tho? States-men may ſometimes 
find their Accompt in Diviſions of the 
People, 'tis otherwiſe with Sovereigns, 
whoſe Authority is always thereby im- 
pair'd and leſſen'd; however the Po- 
{ture of Affairs is often ſuch that they 
cannot be ſubdu'd nor reconciPd, In 


ſuch Caſes without doubt a great and 


wiſe Prince (it the Circumitance of 
Things will poſſibly admit of a per, 
fect Neutrality in him) 1s to indi 
nor to one nor to the other; for which 


Reaſon Hemer, who is the Fountain of 


Policy as vvell as of all other Knovv- 
ledge, ſhevvs Jupiter, the ſupream 
Ruler, reproving the Gods and God- 
deſſes for fiding {ome vvith the Greeks, 


and ſome vvith the * And 


vvhen he vouchſafes to defcend upon 


Mount Ida, he takes Part vvith nei- 
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ther, and is deſcrib*d holding the gol- 
den Ballance in which the Deſtinies of 
both are weigh'd. But when Neceſ- 
ſity compels the Sovereign to declare 
himſelf, which now and then beeomes 
unavoidable where Factions have been 
of long continuance, and are grown 


m_—_— 


ſo powerful as to ſhake the Throne by 


their mutual Fury; in ſuch a JunQure 
a Prince leaning that vvay vvhere he 
thinks his ovvn Dignity ſafeſt, and the 
publick Welfare molt conſulted, is to 


do it vvith that Moderation, Mercy, 


and Compaſhon , that there may be 
room left for Repentance, that the 
Arms of the Common-vvealth may re- 
main ſtill open for thoſe vvho deſire to 
return vvith righter Inclinations to 
her Service. Nor is he to ſuffer thoſe 
vvho are either ſtrong in themſelves, 
or ſo made by his Declaration in their 


Favour, to. be :mplacable to the Side 


that is brought under, fo that the paſt 
Errors of their Mannagement are to be 
eternally remember'd, never forgiven, 
and alvvays upbraided to em. On the 
contrary, 'tis agreeable xo his Good- 
neſs, and ſuiting vvith his Character 
of Common Father, to interpoſe for 
ſuch, eſpecially of the Unfortunate, as 

| ſhovy 
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ſhow Minds dif pos'd to embrace peace- 


ful Councils, who deſire to be quiet 


and to quit all Thoughts of returning 
to that Adminiſtration where they 
have not. been ſucceſsful ; who pretend 
not ſo to inſiſt upon their own Inno- 
cence as to inſult the Publick, and who 
think they cannot be abſolutely free 
from Blame in that they ſo behav'd 
themſelves as to incur the Diſpleaſure 


of their Country. Where Men are of 


this Temper, the Prince, beyond all 


Diſpute, does Nobly in endeavouring 


to abate the Edge of any Anger that 
may be againſt em: But it becomes 


an Act of neceſſary Prudence rather 


fairly to invite 'em to conſent with 


_ others in Meaſures for the Common 


Safety, than to leave 'em to the Re- 
ſentment of thoſe whom perhaps they 


ha ve jultly provok'd: It the Poſts 


theſe Men have been in, if the Power 
they have formerly had of obliging di- 
vers Perſons have procur'd 'em many 
Followers and Adherents, if either by 

good -or bad Arts, by Skill or ſome 
real Worth, they have ſo wrought as 


e generally to be eſteem'd Heads and 


Leaders, tho but of much the weaker 
Party, with whoſe Help they will be 
15 = always 
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always able to diſturb his Affairs, for 
they who think themſclves or their 


Friends in danger will never join hear- 


1 * aſſiſting the Common- wealth; 
t 


will apprehend they cannot be 
ſafe but by Confuſion, and conſequent- 


ly muſt endeavour to promote it: They 


will clog the Wheels of Government, 
perplex Matters, and delay publick 
Buſineſs; nothing in great Aſſemblies 
being. more eaſy than for the joint 
Councils of a Few, to obſtruct or fru- 


ſtrate the Wiſdom and good Intentions | 


of all the reſt, 


In Countries therefore that are en- 
gag'd in a Foreign War, or threaten'd 
with Invahons or other Perils of the 
like Nature, 'tis an Evidence of the 
higheſt Sagacity for a Prince fo to bear 
himſelf that the Wiſhes, Hearts, Hands, 


and Aﬀections of his whole People may 


center in one Point, which can never 
be where any conſiderable number of 
Men are render'd unealy , at beſt 
doubtfub of their own Condition, if not 
quite deſperate: For ſuch muſt be 
look'd upon as Members lopt off from 
the main Trunk, they will have diffe- 
5 5 rent 
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rent Hopes, Fears, Inclinations, and 

a ' different Intereſt from the reſt of 

their Fellow- Subjects; they will be 
a fflicted with the Proſperities, and re- 
joyce at any Diſaſters that befal the 
State, whoſe ſecret Enemies they are 

ſure to continue; Fear always beget- 
ting Hatred; and 'tis well if at laſt 
they do not enter into all the other bad 
Meaſures which Diſpair produces. 


And upon this Score, the Lenity of 
that Prince is to he applauded, who 
deſires paſt Faults may be as far over- 
look'd, and forgotten, as is poſſibly 
cConſiſtent with the Being of the Con- 
| : ſtitution (for total Impunity brings 
| +... Contempt upon the Laws, and begets 
=. a laſting Succeſſion of ill Government) 
41 and who thinks it Puniſhment enough 
1 to remove thoſe from Power, who 
were thought to abuſe it, interpoſing 
ſo, as that when fallen from their for- 
mer Greatneſs, they may be obſcurely 
ſafe, and not totally abandon'd to that 
Indignation of their Country, which 
at leaſt their Accuſers may think they 
have deſerv'd. | | 


And 
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And tho? to act thus is not without 
its Dangers, ſince to ſee others fall ſo 
gently may encourage ſucceeding Mi- 
niſters to tread in the ſame Steps, and 
to fear making no Attempts upon the 
Publick, which are firſt attended with 
Profit, and then with Safety; yet 
perhaps this Conduct is excuſable in a 
Nation long rent a ſunder by Diviſions, 
where Men not content to think their 
Friends always in the Right, grow at 
laſt to that Warmth, or rather Mad- _ 
neſs, openly to defend and eſpouſe the - 
very Crimes of their own Party, 


But Faction it ſelf is more pernicious 
and worſe than any other Diſeaſe good 
Patriots and State-Phyſicians can pro- 
poſe to heal in the Body-Politick ; all 

Methods therefore leading to its Cure 
are in Reaſon to be try'd, but it ſeems 
not ſo well to be dealt with by rough 
as by gentle Remedies. 


Inſolence, Treachery, Miſgovern- 
ment, Rapacity, Profuſion, Negli- 
gence, braving of publick Juſtice, and 
whatever elſe Miniſters are commonly 


I 2 - charg'd , 
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charg'd with whoſe Adminiſtration 1s 
ſo untortunate as not to pleaſe, are 
without doubt all hurtful to a Country, 
and of a bad iixample to be forgiven ; 
but the Age may be ſo corrupt as not 
to bear the correction of ſuch Abuſes, 
and ſo deprav'd that Guilt may be up- 
on better Terms than Innocence it 
ſelf. And 'twas a Saying of Porcius 
Cato before the Senate, It was ſafer 
that an ill Man ſhould not be accus'd, 
than that he ſhould be acquitted. Ho- 
minem improbum non accuſari tutius et 


quam abſolvi. The Queltion therefore 


will be, Whether 'tis not of more dan- 
gerous Conſequence to make a fruitleſs 


Attempt to conquer Vice, than to let 


a bad Man go unpuniſh'd for a while ? 
And if the Laws and Government are 
at any time truly impotent, and un- 
able to cope with powerful Iniquities, 
"tis when Faction reigns : From 
whence may be argu'd, that it more 
imports the Common-wealth to root 
it out, than to animadvert upon any 
Crimes whatſoever that may have been 
committed in the State. 


3 F 
Male-Adminiſtration does, its true, 
deform a Government, but not ſo de- 

LD face 


never be reſtor'd; ſucceeding Care 
may mend all that was amiſs; Errors 


may be redreſs'd, future Wiſdom and 


good Management may ſet that right 
which was wrong before, and the 
Laws will recover their antient Force: 
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face it aß that its former Beauty can 
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But 'tis difficult to give a ſingle. In- 
8 8 


ſtance of any Country that has not 
come at laſt to loſe its very Conſtitu- 
tion where Factions have been long 
kept up, and eagerly fomented. 


For contending Parties either! ſo 
ſhake the Bulwarks and Fences of Li- 
berty, that a Breach is made wide 
enough for Arbitrary Power to enter 
in at, and take Poſſeſſion ; o- they vie 
who ſhall flatter moſt to that degree, 
each going farther Lengths than the 


other, in order to get the upper hand, 


and to gratify their Paſſions of Re- 


venge and Ambition, that from one 


itep to another, they come in time to 
give up the whole, and are both 
brought under the Yoke of Bondage. 


Nor indeed is there any thing that 
more diſpoſes the Minds of Men to 


T3 nn > 
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Slavery, or to whatever elſe is bad, 
than the Game Factions play for Pow- 


er; in which, as in common Gaming, 


all falſe Arts are made uſe of: It teach- 
es em Circumventions, {ly Tricks, 
or to cheat openly, and to think no- 
thing foul that may turn to their Ad- 
vantage; while the few that would 
be honeſt and play upon the Square, 
are ſure to come off Loſers, and to be 
ner the Dapes and a Prey to all the 
reſt. 4s 


Seeing then what a variety of ill 
Conſequences are thereby produc'd, 


all Men ought to concur in their En- 


deavours with the Prince, when by a 
mild and benign Courſe of Ruling, he 
labours, to reconcile the Animoſities 
that divide his People, 


But if the Sovereign and the Mini- 
ſters obſerve that Lenity is ſlighted, 
that Impunity for paſt Crimes does not 


beget Repentance, and has no other 
Effect but to make Offenders bolder, 


and more enterprizing ; if they {cc 
ambirious Men forming among them- 
ielyes a Strength wherewith they may 

; 5 | 44 
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be upon Terms to oppoſe the Govern- 


ment and outbrave the Laws; if no- 


thing but Power will content em; if 
they ſeem determin'd to force the Ad- 
miniſtration into their own Hands, 
and to do it even at the Hazzard of 


their Countries Peace; if in order to 


this they cabal at Home, and miſre- 
preſent the Management of Affairs to 
the Princes Confederates Abroad; if 
they receive with a kind of ſullen Plea- 
ſure any Misfortune that befals the 
Publick; if they give an ill Turn to 
all the beft Actions, and appear to be 


ſorry when Things proſper; if they 
hinder all Buſineſs which they are not 


allow'd to manage; if they foment 
Diviſions in a falſe Hope to be ſafer by 
Confuſion than in quiet Times; if they 


are trac'd contriving dark Miſchiefs; 


if they tread in the known Steps that 


lead towards Sedition; if they give 


viſible Proofs that they deſign to di- 
ſturb the State; if private Perſons, 
or any of the Parties are doing all this, 
at ſuch a Seaſon, and in ſuch a Caſe, 
gentle Courſes arc to be laid aſide; 
they who govern are to rouze up and 
exert themſelves; they are to apply 
L464 -- itrong 
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ſtrong Remedies, and to take all ti 
legal Methods that may conduce to 
their own Preſervation. 


Nor can Men of turbulent Spirits 
eaſily gather to ſuch a Head but that a 
ſtand may be made at all times inReſcue 
of the Laws, if they who have the 

Power, and hold the Reins, have Cou- 
rage to face the Danger ; but where 
this is wanting, and where the Mini- 
ſters are ſo diſarm'd by their own 
Fears, that they are neither in a Po- 
ſture to oppoſe their Enemies, nor to 
protect their Friends, there Faction 
may range freely, and bear down all be- 
fore it. But if they who ſet at Helm 
have that bold Virtue which Truth 


Peace. 


But where there are theſe Jealouſies, 
and where they ſeem not to be ill 
grounded, yet even in this Caſe a great 
0 : | deal 
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deal is to be overlook'd, and we are not 
preſently to be ſo alarm'd as to let 
Diſcord be revived upon every ſlight 
Occaſion. We are not always to take 
for Deſigns to embroyl the State, a fei 


angry Reſentments which Men may. 
ſhow that are fallen from an Eminence, 


and who have been harraſs'd and at- 
tack d. When they cabal and endea- 
vour to ſtirr People up in their Favour, 
they intend perhaps no more than to 
carry on a defenſive War, and will be 
glad to found a Retreat when they 
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think themſelves quite out of Dan- 


ger; and the Buſtle they ſeem to make 
at ſuch a Time, is peradventure no- 


thing but the Struggles and Convul- 
ſions of departing Ambition, then in 


the very Agonies of Death. 


— 
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JPET VE © 
What fort of Meaſures are 
bet for” Great Men to 
take when they Iy under 
publick Accuſations. 


"TIS a fooliſh and deſperate 
| Thing for fingle Perfons, let 


their Intereſt be never ſo great, to 


think of contending with the Repre- 
fentatives of a People. For there is 
hardly any Government, that in the 
Revolution of a little Time, does not 


come to ſtand in need either of the 


Hands or Purſes of the Commons, 
and when this happens, thoſe bold 
Men are ſure to be made a Sacrifice to 
publick Neceſſity. In ſuch Caſes there- 
fore he who is ſo unfortunate as to have 
offended by his Conduct, is not to 
ſtand his Ground, but to withdraw 
till that Anger is appeas'd or quali- 
fied, which increaſes by Oppoſition. 
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"Tis likewiſe as vain and raſh for a 
Man ſtruck at, and once accus'd, to 
think of facing his Enemies by the 
Strength and Faction of his Friends: 
For it you are {till in the Poſt of Pow- 
cr, you know not whom to truſt ; be- 
cauſe you know not who, even of your 
own Side, is ſecretly deſigning to ſup- 
plant you, If you are quite out, oy 
who were the Friends of your Proſ- 
perity, when you can be no longer 
uſeful to 'em, will ſoon grow cool in 
- your Concerns, and leave you to 
wreſtle by your ſelf with the Indig- 
nation you live provoked. But ſup- 
poſe a Man has a Number of Follow- 
ers refolv*'d to run all his Dangers, and 
ſo ſtrong a Party for him as that by 
their Help and Intereſt he has fair 
Hopes of ſurmounting all Difficulties, 
and to keep the Power he has, or to 
recover his loſt Greatneſs ; ſo forti- 
fy*d, is he to conteſt the Point? Is he 
to hold up Faction that upholds him? 
And is he to endeavour his own Pre- 
ſervation tho' at the hazzard of the 
publick Peace? Or is he to quit the 
Stage of Buſineſs, and to retire, ra- 
ther than be the Cauſe or Matter of 
Dit- 
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Diſſention? No doubt an honeſt Man 
and a good Patriot 1s to take the laſt 


Courſe, and not involve the Publick 


ſunt. And he that ſtan 


in his Troubles or Misfoertunes ; for 


we are to ſuffer for our Country, but 
our Country 1s not to ſuffer for us: 
Equidem pro Patria qui Letum oppetiſſent 
ſepe fando audivi: qui Patriam pro ſe 
perire æquum cenſerent, hi fron inventi 
s Accus'd, if 

he be Criminal, this Modeſty abates 
e edge of his Proſecution. Nor on 
the other Hand does giving way to po- 


pular Diſpleaſure argue Guilt, Ma- 
ny famous Men have choſen Toda 
| 


tary Exile rather than the State ſhould 


be diſturb'd by Interpoſitions made 


on their behalf. Furius Camillus and fe- 
veral other great Men did ſo, whole 
Virtues were as much without a Ble- 
miſh as they are beyond Imitation. 
And he who makes ſuch a Retreat, 
and who conſcious of his own Worth 
and Innocence, yet conſults the com- 
mon Quiet more than his own preſent 
Fame, ſeldom fails of being calPd back 
with a higher and more eſtabliſh'd Re- 


P putation. 


—— | No 
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No doubt it/ muſt greatly conduce 
towards healing Breaches in the Com- 
monwealth, to preſerve ſuch a Tem- 
per in the Proſecution of Offences, as 
may render no conſiderable number of 
Perſons deſperate : Not to be impla- 
cable againſt any who ly under the 
heavy weight of Accuſation: At the 
ſame time not to oppoſe or obſtruct 
Juſtice, by openly countenancing and 
eſpouſing their Cauſe who are Fhdeed 
criminal, or who at leaſt are thought 
ſo, is the beſt and ſafeſt Courſe, Per- 


ſons accus'd ſhould be advis'd to that 
Modeſty in defending themſelves, and 


to that Reſpect and Deterence towards 
thoſe with whom the Power of in— 
quiring into, and animadverting upon 
Crimes of the like Nature 1s intruſted, 
as may tend to allay and ſoften the 
Heat and Anger that is conceiv'd a- 
gainſt them, Whereas the Conduct 
oppoſite to this, to outdare and inſult 
their Proſecutors, or right or wrong 
to defend Perſons accus'd in defiance of 
Government, mult in time bring the 


Conſtitution it ſelf to be the Subject of 
your Quarrel; which is of Tuch dan- 


gerous 
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gerous Conſequence that it can end in 
nothing but perpetual Diſcord, and a 


total Subverſion of the Laws. But 


when one Side comes with Modera- 
tion, and the other with that Submiſ- 


ſion which is always decent in thoſe 


_ who are upon the defenſive Part, ſuch 


Expedients may be thought on, and 
ſuch middle Courſes taken, as ſhall at 
leaſt ſecure the publick Peace, and 
preſerve the Conſtitution from being 


violated. 


There is no truer Symptom of a di- 
{tracted State, thoroughly infected and 
ripe for Innovations, than to fee Per- 
ſons publickly accus'd , courted and 
follow'd : If ſome think 'em innocent, 
"tis at leaſt a high Diſreſpect to that 
part of the ſupream Power that 15 moſt 
concern'd in the Procceding ; which 
Part when deſpis'd and inſulted, 'tis a 
Mark your Government is looſe and 
weak, and that your Laws are 1mpo- 


tent: Bur if they are guilty, 'tis a Sign 


that Guilt has many Favourers and 
Protectors; than which there cannot 
be a more melancholy Proſpect. The 
Romans till they were quite corrupted, 
ws 2 
: | 
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behav'd themſelves in another manner 
towards thoſe Who lay under popular 
Accuſations, of which Machiavel gives 
a very remarkable Inſtance in the Caſe 
of Manlins Capitolinus : who began to 
make Parties and raiſe. Tumults in 
Rome both againſt the Senate and the 
Laws. In which Paſſage it was evi- 
dent how well that Government was 
conſtituted, and how well that Peo- 


ple was diſpos'd ; for in this Caſe 


(cho? the Nobility and he were great 
Friends, and fierce Defenders of one 
anothers Intereſts) none of them, not 


his very Relations, appear'd in his be- 


half; and whereas at other Tryals, 


the Friends of the Criminal us'd to 


accompany him to the Bar in Mourn- 


ing, and with all other Circumſtances 


of Sadneſs that they could think af, 
to work if poſſible the Judges to Com- 


paſſion; Manlius went alone, without 
ſo much as one Friend to attend him. 
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The Tribunes of the People, who were 


in other Things always oppoſite to the 
Nobility, and created on purpoſe to 


ballance their Power, when they found 


the Deſign tending to the Ruin of 


them all, they join'd heartily with 
. them 


4. 
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them to remove ſo common a Diſtru- 


ction: And the People of Rome, who 
were zealous for any thing that made 
for their Advantage, and Lovers of 
any thing that croſs'd the Nobility, 
(tho? they had alſo their Kindneſs for 
Manlius) nevertheleſs when the Tri- 
bunes cited him, and referr'd him to 


the Judgment of the People, they con- 


demn'd him to Death, without any 


Conſideration of his former Services. 


And our Author adds, That in the 
whole Tract of the Roman Hiſtory, 
there is not an Example that with 
more Efficacy demonſtrates the Juſtice 
of that Common-wealth in all its Or- 
ders and Degrees of Men than this; 


ſceing there was not one Citizen ap- 


nlius, who 


pear'd in the Defence of 
jrtues and 


was a Perſon of known 


Endowments, and had done many 


honourable Things both in publick 
and private; and the Reaſon was, be-, 
cauſe the Love to their Country had 


a greater Influence upon them than 


any other Reſpect ; and the Conſide- 
ration of the pre{ent Danger of their 
Affairs being ſtronger than the Me- 
mory of his paſt Merits, they choſe 
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to tree themſelves by decreeing his 
Death. 


This was the Deportment of that 
People where the Perſon was thought 

guilty. Brigues and Cabals were not 
made in his Favour, there were 
none ſo deſperately deprav'd as to be 
willing rather to give up their Con- 
ſtitution, than not to bring off their 
Friend. Nor was there lets Modeſty, 
Deference, and Submiſſion to the 
Publick, ſhown by thoſe who were 
truly innocent. P. Scipio Aﬀricanns, 
tho' he gain'd the noblett Victory that 
ever Man had over his Aecufers, 
when quitting the Place of Judgment, - 
and aſcending the Capitol to thank 
the Gods for the proſperous Condition — 
into which the Affairs of the Com- 
monwealth had been brought by his 
military Skill and Valour, he was 

accompany'd by the Senate, the Ma- 
giſtrates, and the whole Body of the 
Commons, ſo that the very Clerks 

and Lictors left his , Enemies the 
Tribuns to follow him, which was 
thought a greater Glory than when 

_ herriumpld for the Conqueſt of - 

; phax » 
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hax and the Car inians : Yet he 
rg not ſo puff'd 5 theſe Marks 


of general Love and popular Affe- 
Qtion, as to out-dare the Juſtice of his 
Country. He wiſely ſaw this was his 
laſt happy Day, that he had contra- 
Qed Envy, that he ſhould be engag'd 
in perpetual Diſputes with the Tri- 
buns of the People: Some {mall Er- 
rors of Negligence had eſcap'd 
him, and his Mind was too great, 
and he had been us'd to higher For- 
tune than as a Criminal to plead his 
Caule, and to ſubmit to that Humi- 
lity which is ſo needful at the Bar; he 
therefore retir'd to Liternum, with a 
Reſolution not to ſtand his Tryal. 
Hic ſpecioſus ultimus dies P. Scipiont 
elaxit. Poi quem, quum invidiam & 
certamina cum 7] ribunis proſpiceret , die 
longiore proaitta, in Liternum concelſit; 


certo Concilio ne ad Caufan dicendam 


adeſſet. Major animus & natura eſſet, 
ac majori fortune aſſuetus quam ut Neus 


eſſe ſciret, & ſummittere in humilitatem 


_ Merit ſo infinitely outweigh'd what- 


Cauſſam dicentium. But perhaps this 


great Man, and others who have trod 


in the ſame Steps, whoſe Virtue and 


ever 
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ever could be cenſur'd in their Con- 
duct, might yet have a farther View 
in thus withdrawing from that Diſ- 
pleaſure, which, with a little Labour, 0 
they could have overcome: And con- 
ſidering the general Sanctity of their 

Manners, and how deeply Love to the 
Publick was imprinted in their Minds, 
tis not improbable but they did ſo in 
order to give more Strength and Vigour 
to the Laws. e 


There hardly ever was a Man who 
did/ſong mannage the Affairs of any 
large Empire, whoſe whole Actions 
have been intirely blameleſs. Either 
multiplicity of Buſineſs makes him err, 
or thoſe about him are corrupt, or he 
himſelf is ſurpriz'd in his ſoft Hours, 
or Love, Pity, or ſome other Paſſion 
works upon him, but ſtill ſomething 
happens that cannot bear the Teſt of a 
ſevere ' Inquiry. Taking this for 
granted, which is not to be oppos'd, if 
he who has thus fail'd comes to be 
call'd in Judgment, where full Proof 
is made, if he eſcapes by Power and 
Intereſt, the Laws are in ſo much de- 
ſpis'd and trampled under; a Breach 
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is ſo far made upon the Conſtitution ; 
1 -a Precedent is eſtabliſh'd for Impuni- 
[| ty; and paſt Merit commutes for pre- 
1 ſent Crimes; which by the Rules of 
| | Jultice is not to be allow*d: Nor can 
it be deny*d but that all this is of dan- 
| gerous Conlequence to the Publick. 
> 5 Therefore when Scipio declin'd his 
Tryal upon the pretence of Sickneſs, 
and went into voluntary Exile, 'tis 
not at all impoſſible but that he knew 
himſelt'not wholly innocent; through 
his Neglect the Jreaſure of King An- 
tichus might peradventure have been 
imbezzel'd, which was: the Fault the 
Felillii charg'd upon him, and for 
which his Brother Lucius Was after- 
Wards conflenunkt at the Suit of Por- 
cus Cato, However as to Publius this 
would hank weigh'd little put in the 
Baliance With all his brave Exploits in 
FAffict, Spain, and ſe: And though 
the Adminiſtration was then ſevere, 
"ris not unlikely but that fo ſmall a 
Failing would 1155 been forgiven in ſo 
great e Milan: But 'tis rather to be be- 
liev'd he did not appear, as unwilling 
to give the Conſtitution. of his Coun- 
cry uch. A * ound as his Acquittal 
mul. 
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muſt have prov'd, the Example of 


which would have hurt the State of 
Rome more than Baniſhment could 
hurt him; for it had open'd the Gap, 

and authoriz'd all the Corruptions that 


were to follow. Thus a Man truly 


Virtuous, will not work his own Safe— 
out of that which muſt be a real 
Miſchief to the reſt of Mankind; but 
rather ſuffer in his Fame, Eaſe and 
Fortune, than make a Step which may 
'tend to weaken the Laws, and where- 
by the Dignity and Majeſty of rhe 


Common-wealth may be lefſen'd and 


impair'd. 


Heretofore Men were ſo far from 
countenancing the Guilty , and from 


making Factions on their Behalf, and 
the Guilty were ſo far from braving 


Juſtice, that he upon whom a publick 
Cenſure had once paſs'd, did ſeldom 
afterwards think it decent to inter- 


meddle in the Affairs of Government, 


even tho? he had been wrongfully con- 
demn'd : For which Reaſon M. Livius 


Salinator, at the end of his Cenſorſhip, 
laid a Fine upon all the Tribes of Rowe, 


except the Mecian (which had neither 
K. 3 pa ſo'd 
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paſs'd Sentence againſt him, nor given 
their Voices to confer Dignities upon 
him) becauſe while he remain'd under 


a Condemnation, they had choſen him, 


firſt Conſul, and then Cenſor. In as 


much as that either formerly they had 


WVrong'd his Innocence, or that if he 


were guilty, they had committed two 
Errors in ſuffering him to fill two ſuch 
important Poſts: That one way their 
Injuſtice, on the other their Levity 
deſerv'd Cenſure. M. Livius in era- 


Vulgar ſuited with the Gravity of 
thoſe Times, and of that Magiſtracy. 


In Kingly Governments tis always 
dangerous to the Prince that a Faction 
E thould 


* 
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ſhould buoy up and ſupport private 
Men againſt his Authority, but more 
eſpecially. where the Marks of his Dit- 
fa vour are both well grounded and ap- 
parent. If his Diſpleaſure is ſufficient 


ro recommend a Man to the Peoples 


liking, *tis a Sign the State is ver 
much diltemper'd. ?Twas reckon'd 


ominous to Julius Ceſar when Marullus 


and Cæſarius, whom he had newly diſ- 
grac'd, had a great many Voices to be 
Conſuls. Bur it is yet worſe when 

Men are followed, cry'd up, and coun- 

tenanc'd, who are under Accuſations 
of the higheſt Nature, and who are 
obnoxious not only to him but to the 
State: For it is then a Sign that there 
is 4 Party endeavouring to contend 
with him even for Dominion, or who 
at leaſt would ſet up Imperium in Impe- 
rio, Which a wiſe Prince is not to fut- 


fer; and whatever Side is ſtrong e- 


nough to condemu the Innocent, and 
acquit the l „in oppoſition to 
what paſſes for the governing part of 
the State, may be truly ſaid to hold in 
4 manner the Reins of Empire, to ri- 


val the Prince's Power, and indeed to 


have ſet themſelves above the Laws: 
K 4 And 
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And where this happens that Nation is 


ſo deprav'd and divided that it cannot 
long preſerve its Conſtitution. 


But in ſome Governments Miniſters 
are frown'd upon, caſt out, and perſe- 
cuted for oppoſing wrong Meaſures, 
ſor adhering to the Laws, for main- 
taining the Peoples Rights; and are 

ſuch Men to be forſaken ? Mult none 
take their Cauſe in hand? Are we to 

give em up to Ruin and Oppreſſion ? 

And are we ſo to {latter the preſent 
Times as to be of Fortunes Side 1n the 

War ſhe oſten makes with Virtue 2 No 

doubt to do fo is mean, treacherous, 

and þbaie; it countenances the Bad, 

and the Good are thereby diſcourag'd. 

- As far therefore as is conſiſtent with 
the publick Peace, Endeavours ſhould 
| he us'd that Right may be done to 
ſuch as ſuffer upon the like Accorapts : 
But this ought to be the Care of the 
whole Common-wealth, and not the 
Buſineſs of any Party, And frequent- 
| ty the whole Publick does come at laſt 
to concern it ſelf where real Worth 
and Merit are oppreſs*d.: And the fal- 
BF zen Miniſter who thus has the general 
Suftrage 


4 
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Suffrage of the People for him, ſeldom 


fails of being reſtor'd to his Princes 
Favour; or at leaſt he makes ſuch a 
Retreat as ought to content an honeſt 
Man. But his Merits are very doubt- 
ful, that is, ſome think he deſerves 
Reward, others Puniſhment, whoſe 
Caſe becomes the Concern and Buſineſs 
of a Party only. 


- ?Tis plain enough we ought to lay 


to Heart the Cauſe of oppreſs'd and 
1njur'd Merit, but a Man that 1s tru- 
ly good does not deſire you ſhould ſo 
eſpouſe his Intereſt as to diſturb the 


Quiet of your Country: Therefore 


nothing more denotes the true Worth 
and Virtue of a Man than his Beha- 
viour in Declenſion. He who bears 
Diſgraces of this Nature with a no- 


ble and conſtant Mind; he who is un- 


willing any Noiſe ſhould be made about 
him ; who calmly expects the Return 
of that Favour he has loſt; who 
thinks it indecent, even in his own 
Defence, to ſtruggle with the Pub- 
lick ; who modeſtly receives the Ho- 
nours the State confers upon him, 
and lays 'em down without Relu— 

Ctance ; 
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cance: He who thus demeans him- 
felt deſerves to ſit at Helm, and be 
reitor'd to the Greatneſs from which 
he fell. But they who bear the 
Wounds of Fortune impatiently ; who 
in their private Ruin would involve 
the Commonwealth, or raviſh from 


her her Honors and Preferments ; who 


are ſo partial to themſelves they would 
arm all Mankind to fight their Bat- 
tles, and who 1n order to this keep up 


and foment Diviſions : Whoever in 


their general Conduct ſhow ſuch a 


fort of Spirit, let their Pretences be 


what they will, they are more con- 
cern'd for ſomething elſe than to clear 
their own Innocence. In State-Mat- 

ters Time and' future Events ſeldom 
fail to juſtify the Innocent without 
ſuch impetuous Motions, which in 
Truth are Arguments of Guilt. They 
who would thus raiſe an univerſal 
Storm rather than be themſelves for 
a while clouded, cannot be true Pa- 
triots: Ambition hes at the Bottom 
of their Hearts. ; Self.-Intereſt ſways 
their Actions; and whatever Appear- 


ances they, who act in ſuch a man- 


ner, may have of Worth and Abili- 
ties, 


22 
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ties, *tis not what will bear the Teft 
of diſcerning Judginents. It can ne- 
ver be wiſe for a Man, upon his own 
Accompt , to diſquiet his Prince or 
Country; it may do for a while, and 
he may have a falſe Show of Strength; 
but they who in order to their own 
Security, take upon 'em to play this 
Game, and who ſeem to have drawn 


in many to be concern'd for 'em, will 


find at laſt that inſtead of rea! Friends, 
they have made two ſort of Enemies; 
thoſe whom they have provok'd, and 
thoſe whom they have deluded. 


The Moderation here mention'd, as 

a good Expedient to heal Breaches in 
a divided Country, muſt be recipro- 
cal. Violence in Accuſation, or in 
Defence, are equally to be laid aſide: 
as where the Publick is offended, no 
Man is to dwell too much upon his In- 
nocence, ſo perad venture ſeveral Faults 
may be overlook'd in modeſt and re- 
ſign'd Offenders. And as Laws are 
eſtabliſn'd to preſerve the publick 
Safety, where the Guilt or Innocence 
of Perſons, by mutual Indiſcretions, 1s 
made a Party-Buſineſs, both Sides are 
| tO 
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to weigh with equal Prudence what 
Effect their Proceedings may have 
upon the Conſtitution ; for when the 
come to conſider cooly, both Sides wil 
find they have the ſame Concern that 
it ſhould not be overthrown. Be- 
ſides frequently to contemplate the 
publick Good, and to make it the 
ſole Object of their Thoughts, natu- 
rally brings Men to agree in the Means 
that lead to it, and prepares em to be 
reconcil'd to one another. 
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SECT. VII. 
That Miſgovernment is as 
well redreſſed by looking 
into Things, as by accu- 
Jig P er ons; and concern- 
ing retroſpective Enqui- 


TS. 


Rivate Men in the Attacks mad 
upon 'em would ſcarce be able to 
raiſe Factions, and to intereſs a Na- 
tion in their Quarrel, if they who ſet 
themſelves to correct Abuſes in the 
State, would ſhow a Diſpoſition to 
mend Things rather than to meddle 
with Perſons ; and the Attempt is 
ſtronger, and ſurer to take Effect the 
one than the other way: For tho? Per- 
ſons have been ſomerimes brought in 
Aid of Things, by the — of 
their 
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their Names, Power, and Intereſt, to 


obſtruct Inquiries, and tho” they have 


been held up as Shields for inferior 
Criminals to fight under, yet the Aſ- 
ſembly muſt be very Corrupt where 
this ſucceeds; 'tis an Artifice that can 
hardly be made uſe of more than 


once; and they who let their Party 


thus ſet 'em in the Forefront of the 
Battle, inftead of protecting others - 
find it difficult to fave themſelves :; Be- 

ſides this Craft is cafily defeated by 
overlooking the Perſon, and ſteddily 
perſuing to correct the Fault, which 


is always the ſafeſt Courſe; for Men 


grow aſham'd of defending what is in 


it ſelf a rea} Crime, nor can it have 


perpetual Advocates ; but Friendſhip, 
Acquaintance, Kindred, holding the 


ſame Opinion, with ſeveral other Rea- 


ſons and Excuſes, are pretended for 


making a vigorous Stand to bring Of- 


tenders off, when Perſons are aim'd at 
and in Danger; and often ſuch a Stand 
is made, that Miſgovernment, inſtead 
of being check'd, comes to receive a 
Sanction. However when you ſtrike 
not ſo much at Things as Perſons, tho? 
you happen to prevail, the Conteſt be- 
—_ 1 Sets 
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gets ſuch Rancour as keeps the State 
jor a long time after divided and in 
Diſſention. i 


This way of reforming a State di- 
ſturbs the publick Peace, and the E- 
vents of it are uncertain; for many 
great Men thus queſtion'd, have b 
the Strength of their Friends and Ad- 
herents eſcaped popular Arfger, which 
inſtead of ſhaking has confirm'd their 
Power; but the Inſtances are very 
rare of Miniſters that have been able 
to ſupport themſelves for any 'Time, 
whoſe Actions (without naming them) 
have receiv'd a thorough Condem- 
Nation. Lbs 


Perhaps nothing can more contri- 
bute to reſtore Feace and Order in a 
Government , than to overlook the 
Perſons ſof Men, either in Contempt 
or in Compa ſſion, and to fall to work 
in earneſt upon mending Things. A 
Man may without Imputation of 
Blame profeſs a Friendſhip, and adhere 
to this or that great Man, pretending 
to believe him innocent when accus'd, 
and conſequently join with thoſe way 
5 ſors 
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fort together in his Defence. But can 
any Party be form'd, and can any be 
ſo inſolent to go along with them who 
{hall openly declare tor ſuch Crimes, 
and for ſuch and ſuch Corruption and 
Miſmanagement ? Nor indeed can any 
thing more diſappoint the ambitious 

and wicked Deſigns of corrupt Men, 
than to take away their Pretences and 
falſe Colours, and to leave *em with- 
out Excuſe ; which you do, when 
without expreſſing Anger or Preju— 
dice to the Perſons of Men, you make 
it manifeſt that your only Aim is to 
put it out of their Power, or out of 
the Power of fuch as will tread in their 
: Steps hereafter, to bring any further 
Miſchiets upon the Commonwealth; 
and where theſe Meaſures are taken, 
tis difficult, if not impoſſible, to form 
or keep up Parties that {hall combine 
to protect and countenance the Vices 
of the Age: For it being the Intereſt 
of much the major Part to be well go- 
vern'd, where the People plainly ſee 
all Affairs carry*d on calmly, and with-' 
out Piques, and - perſonal Enmities, 
they let Faction drop, and the good 
join to ſuppreſs: the bad, which Union 
el” | Pro- 


aud WAR, Atroad. 
produces what may be call'd right and 
perfect Government. 7 45k 


In the fame manner Crimes are ju- 
ſtify'd by Parties when you look too 
far backwards. In all Councils there- 
fore which are propos'd for the bet- 
ter Government of a Country, we 


ſhould not reflect too much upon what 
is paſt, but rather conſider the Pre- 


ſent, and provide againſt the Future ; 
which perhaps might occaſion the Bi- 
ſhop of Albenga to fay in the Cow 

cil of Trent, That good Laws do loo 

forwards only: And that he who not 
containing himſelf within the Bounds 
of Reaſon, endeavours to animadvert 


upon what is paſt, - does ever raiſe Tu- 


mults, and inſtead of Reforming, makes 
a greater Deformation. 


That Warmth which is required to 
carry ona Matter of Importance, muſt 
be for ſomething preſent or to come. 
Paſt Errors in Government, molt 
commonly like paſt Dangers, are ſoon 
| forgotten: And though Examples of 
Puniſhment are ſuch neceſſary Admo- 
beck: T7 nitions, 
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nitions, that without 'em Law it ſelf 


and theLaw-givers become the general 


Subject of Contempt, yet 'tis difficult 


to engage the People in Proſecutions, 


which aim by args bo * N to 
mend the Futbre- 


For tliey can ſeldom be angry i in 
carneſt but with thoſe who are in the 
actual Poſſeſſion of Power, ſuch only 
being in a condition to hurt and oppreſs 
them; for which Reaſon they are ra- 
ther inclin'd to pity great Men (whom 


their own Voices and Complaints firſt 


pull'd down and humbled) than to call 
*em to a ſevere Accompt for their for- 
mer Actions. | 


And whether it be greatneſs of Mind | 
that leads 'em not to lay the unfor- 
tunate too low (which Magnanimity 
will ſometimes reach the whole Bo- 
dy of a People) or whether the pre- 
ſent Object only ſtrikes their Sences, 
and employs their Care, it has been 
obſerv'd, that Reformations of the 
Stare, carry'd on by rigorous Inqui- 
ries into paſt Miſcarriages, have been 

| Un- 


| 
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unſucceſsful, and inſtead of mending 
Things, have given Riſe to new Trou— 
bles and Diviſions. In Kingdoms 
where the People is divided, extream 
Rigours of this Kind are hurtful, for 
they beget new Ferments, and freſh 
Motions, are apt to make the Body 
Politick bleed on, and hinder the 
' Wounds from healing: Lenity in re- 
lation to what's paſt, and a ſtrict Care 
of what's to come, may at laſt bring 
the Offenders and the Offended to 
unite in promoting the common 
Good: 


| Nor is it prudent in any Party to 
entertain ſuch high Thoughts of their 
own Strength as to {light this Mode- 
ration. For (beſides that the People 
are in their Nature ſubject to change, 
and to make ſudden and unaccompt- 
able Starts from one Opinion to ano- 
ther, to hate thoſe they lov'd, and to 
love thoſe they hated, as the Toy 
takes em in the Head) the Union, 
_ Zeal, Induſtry, and Malice of a few; 
driven by their Fears, or concern'd in 
Intereſt to embroil the State, is al- 
FÄ... Ways 
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ways to be apprehended. Moſt of the 
great Changes and Diſturbances in Go- 
vernment have been brought abour 
by a ſmall but active Number: Proofs 
of this you have in all Nations, and 


in all Ages. A ſmall Number of 


Preachers who gain by the Seperation, 
keep the Diſſenters from joining with 


the Church. And are there not per- 


petual Inſtances that a Few have 


miſled great Councils, and that a Few 


have been the firſt Authors of Revolt 


ond Sedition in great Armies? 


Ihat which gives the Few ſuch a 
Weight in Countries that have a mix- 
ture in' em of Popular Government, 


is that if their Intentions are truly 


honeſt to the Publick, they have ſecret 
Friends even among the corrupt Majo- 
rity, and Truth, Virtue, and good Sence, 
are reverenc'd tho' outvoted. And 
if the Deſigns of the ſmaller Number 


are ambitious, corrupt, and intereit- 


ed, yet they fo cloath 'em with Pre- 
tences for the common Good, and 


with the Name of Liberty, that ve- 


ry many are deceiv'd , for whoever 
EE, | calls 


.. 
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calls out for it with a loud Voice, 


let his inward Aims be what they 


will, never wants Followers; for 
*tis it ſelf ſo deſirable that hardly 
any Hands are ſuſpected by which it 
comes recommended. And tho), 


as Tacitus makes the Cheruſcans ſay, 


this ſacred Name is falſly Uſurp'd 
by thoſe whoſe private Lives are 
infamous, whoſe Behaviour is dan- 


gerous to the Publick, and whoſe 


Condition nothing but Diſcord and 
Diſorder can amend ; Falſo liberta- 
tis vocabulum obtendi ab its, qui pri- 
watim degeneres, in publicum exitioſt, 


nthil Sper niſi per diſcordias habeant. 


Yet they never want Adherents 
who have it often in their Mouths 
tho? it be diſtant from their Hearts, 
and tho? they are ready to give it 
up whenever they are bid what they 
think a ſufficient, Price. But few, 
Nations are without ſuch a ſort of 
Men; the Proſpect therefore of ſucli 
2 Party, reſtleſs, undermining, and 
always at work, ſhould keep thoſe 


who ſeem to have the upper hand, 


within the Bounds of Moderation; 
"bs 3 for 
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for tho? this Faction cannot per- 
11175. overturn a State, yet they 
will be able 19 embroil it: and upon 
this Score they ſhould rather be al- 
lur'd by gentle Ulage, than by Se- 


verities be provok'd to hurt the 


Commonwealth. 


And*tis ſeldom in large Kingdoms 
but that there are ſome who are 
willing to be Heads, tho' of the ſmal- 
ler Number : ?Tis the Natare of 


Ambition to think the Command, 


tho? over but a few, great and plea- 
fant: To quality a Man compleat- 
Iy for this Station he mult firſt have 
made a very conſiderable Figure in 
rhe Court, for upon this Eminence 
his Parts ſhine, there he has gain'd 
Knowledge and Experience in Af— 
fairs of State, and there he has had 
Opporrunities of making Creatures 
and Dependents. After this he 
niuit be turn'd out, and in Diſgrace, 
which often creates him an Intereſt 
with many of the People ; in di- 
vided Countries nothing being more 
lrequent than to ſee the Prince's 
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caſt Favourits become Favou— | 
rits of the Vulgar; the diſcounte- 

nanc'd and weaker Side being glad- 
of all Helps, eſpecially to have a 
Leader of Importance. 'The two 
molt remarkable Inſtances of this 
kind were the Duke of Gaiſe in 
France, and our Herbet de Burgh 
Great Juſticiar of England in the 
Reign of Henry tlie Third. Theſe 
from being Inſtruments of Tyran— 
ny, oppreſſive Miniſters, deſigning 
States-men, and Darlings of the 
Court; when Fortune trown'd; 
and their Power was declin'd, threw 
themſelves upon the People, and 
became the higheſt Objects of their 
Affection, pretending to be the 
warmeſt Afﬀertors of their Liher- 
ties. Both of 'em had Parts, Dcx- 
terity, and Courage; and when 
Men ſo endow'd meet with Matter 
diſpos'd to receive bad Impreſſions, 
they are able to work much Miſ- 
-—chict in a State: It they join with 
the ſtrongeſt Side, in a manner they 
 over-run the whole; but with the 
_ weaker Party they are yet in a Con- 
dition to render thcir Diſcontents 
bs 4 per- 
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pernicious to the Publick. When 


thoſe great Men were diſcarded, 
their Princes had the governing 
Part, the Laws, and many of the 


People declaring on their Sides; and 
both theſe Miniſters were guilty, 


and both deſerv'd Puniſhment; their 
Machinations were manifeſt, their 
Inſolence was intollerable, and 
their Pride wanted Correction : but 
the one in France, and the other in 
England, found combuſtible Mate- 


rials prepar'd to take Fire, they diſ- 


cern'd the Seeds of Sedition ready 
to Spring out, they ſaw Factions 
forming, which tho? not conſidera- 
ble in their Beginnings, might be 
ſo improv'd as to be a ſafe Retreat 


| tor them, and a ftrong Hold out of 


which they might ſecurely make 
their own Terms, and perhaps im- 
pole Conditions upon Regal Po. ]- 
er it ſelf, and upon all thoſe who 
were Adherers to 1t as tar as it's due 


_ Rights extended. 


Great 
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Great Men by their Birth, Parts, 
Wealth, Eloquence, by their ha- 
ving been oppreſs'd, or by any o- 
ther Circumſtance that recom- 
mends 'em to be the Heads of a Par- 
ty, are not ſo dangerous in them- 
ſelves as they become formidable 
from the Diſpoſition of the Times: 
for which Reaſon Machiavel ſays, 
That an ill-diſpos'd Citizen can do 
no great Hurt but in an ill-diſposd 
City. The Perſons we have cited 
found the Ages they liv'd in fit for 
their Deſigns. France had been a- 
gitated by the Storms of two Mi- 
norities, and was divided about Re- 
ligious Matters. England for many 
Years had been under a looſe Admi- 
niſtration, out of which the Weeds 
of Faction ſprouted. - But had the 
Duke of Guiſe, and our Hubert de 
Burgh, liv'd in Reigns where there 
had been a long Series of good and 
ſteddy Government, they could not 
have made ſuch a Figure; wy 


could not have had ſo many Fo 
lowers; they could not have Ty 
5 0 
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ſo great a Strength; and they could 


not, to the Degree they did, have 


diſturb'd the Peace of their reſpe- 
tive Countries: their Authority; 
Greatneſs and Intereſt, might have 


here and there miſled a few, but ſuch 


Adherents are an unequal Match 
to cope with the Power of a well 


eſtabliſh'd Government; and ma- 


ny Accidents might have interven'd 
that would have laid them open, 


and by which tlieir Ambition would 


have been defeated. 


In engaging to bear down and 


quite root out a Faction, and in en- 


deavouring totally to ſuppreſs its 
Heads and Leaders, reſpect is to be 
ſtill had to the Times, to the Man- 
ners, and perhaps to the preſent 
Humors of the People. If the Age 


is uncorrupt, if the Laws have 


their full Force and Vigour, or 
where there has been a long Courſe 
of good and wiſe Mannagement, 
ſuch an Attempt may be ſafely 
made, and where Perſwaſion will 
not prevail, Compulſion may be 


To us'd 
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us'd without Danger; the Sword of 
Juſtice may be drawn upon thoſe 
who will not hearken to the Di- 
Cates of the Law, and they whom 
right Reaſon, and common Utility, 
cannot contain within the Bounds 
of their Duty, can be kept in Awe 
by ſevere Examples. But other- 
wiſe where the Reins of Govern- 
ment for many Years have been 
held with ſlack Hands, where Men 
have ſuck'd in with their firſt Milk 
the Spirit of Diviſion , ' where each 
Man has been rank'd under ſome 
Banner, where Civil Diſcord has 


had Dominion for near a whole Age, & 


Where it has got Conſiſtency, Diſ- 
_ cipline, and Order, and where Men 


are fo far from being by the 


Laws deterr'd from Faction, that 
they intrench themſelves within its 


Bulwarks, out of which they are 


not to be forc'd but with hazard of 
the publick Peace ; there and in 
ſuch Caſes Lenitives become neceſ- 
ſary, and where there is in a Nation 
abundance of ill-diſpos'd Matter, 
and many ill Men ready to work 

upon 
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upon it, ſuch Meaſures in all ap- 
pearance are to be taken as by De- 
grees may gently bring the Whole 
into one Bottom, and to have one 
common Intereſt ; which Courſe 
perhaps, in the Event, will be found 
ſafer, than to think with a high 
Hand to overbear, and ſuppreſs any 
Party, becauſe their Numbers m_ 
be thought ſmall, which their Craft 
and Induſtry, or peradventure the 
ill Conduct of thoſe in Power may 
ſoon 1ncreaſe. | 


Upon the whole Matter it ſeems 
highly reaſonable to think that it 
may very much contribute towards 
putting an End to Parties not to 
alarm the Minds of Men with angry 
Retroſpections : And in a Coun- 
try, long corrupted, divided at 
home, and hard beſet abroad, ra- 
ther to provide for their future Secu- 
rity, than to inquire into the Au- 
thors of thoſe Calamities they la- 
bour under: Or where theſe Inqui- 
ries are of abſolute Neceſſity, that 
they be made with ſuch Modera- 

tion 
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tion as may imprint in the Guilty 
Senſe of Shame for their bad Con- 
duct, and not with ſuch Violence as 


may puſh Offenders to ſeek Impu- 


nity and Safety from the Strength 
and Intereſt of a Faction. Look- 
ing far backwards creates them 
who would mend Things more 
Enemies, and more Oppoſition than 
they can well deal with ; *tis true 
Inquiſition ſhould now and then be 
made into paſt Crimes, and Puniſh- 
ments ſhould be thereupon inflicted, 
but this is to be done with great 
Temper and Caution, becauſe Ex- 
perience ſhows us that in a vicious 


State Examples of this Nature ex- 


aſperate a greater Number than 
they tend to reform : And perhaps 


in theſe Caſes ſo much, and no more 


{ſhould be done, than what is juſt 
needful to aſſert the Power and 
Dignity of the Laws, and to tix 
the Government upon a firmer Ba- 
ſis for the Jime to come. But a- 
bove all Things it imports thoſe 


who happen to have the preſent Ad- 


miniſtration of Affairs to be intire- 
| 2 2 5 
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ly paſſive in all theſe fort of Inqui- 
ries. For, if they oppoſe em, 't will 
be thought they do it in order to fu- 
ture Impunity for their own Fail- 


ings, and as intending to tread in 


the fame Steps. On the other Hand 
if they are active to promote ſuch 
Proceedings, twill be believ*d they do 
it to ſecure their own Poſts by quite 


. trampling down thoſe who ſtand 


in Competition with *em. So that 
when ſuch Matters are afoot, in all 
Appearance, the wiſeſt, ſafeſt, and 
nobleſt Courſe for Miniſters to take, 
is rather to preſcribe. ſevere Rules 
to themſelves for their own Manage- 
ment, than to be any way Inſtru- 
mental in having the bloody Letter 
of the Law read to thoſe who went 
betore them. | 
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That Faftions in a Kingdom 
are not ſuch Diſeaſes as ad- 
mit of no (ure: Reme- 


dies propos d. 


REQUENT Contemplations 

on the Publick, and to make its 
Proſperity one of the principal Objects 
of our Thoughts and Care, conduce 
very much to lead us into the right Paths 
of Virtue. Almoſt all the Vices Men 
can be guilty of, their Impiety, irre- 
gular Ambition, Envy, - Malice, Luſt, 
of Revenge, Hypocriſie, Fraud, and 
Intemperance, do, in ſome meaſure, 
tend to the Dammage of our Couatry, 
rowards which, he who bas brought 
himſelf to bear a true Affection, is in a 
fair way of learning how to correct 
his own Manners ; for we are not wil- 
ling to hurt what we love. g 


* 
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He whoſe Mind is much bent upon 
the Publick, will learn not to ſet too 
high a Rate upon himſelf; a Know- 
ledge full as needful in a Politick, as 


it is in a Religious Life: For, as to 


think but lowly of our ſelves, is the 
firſt ſtep that leads us to revere the 
Deity, who 1s in ſuch an immenſe De- 
gree above us; ſo he who has conſi- 
der'd of what little value his ſingle 
Self is compar'd to the whole Com- 
monwealth, will be ſoon brought -to 
prefer its Intereſt much beyond his own, 
and ſo becomes a good Patriot, not by 
the Compunction of Laws, but from 
the Dictates of his own Reaſon. 


Pride could even interrupt the Har- 
mony that was in Heaven, bringin 


the Angels to rebel againſt the Mol 


High ; and the firſt Wars upon the 


Earth ſeem to have taken Riſe from 


an Opinion the Old Heroes had con- 
ceiv'd, That either their ſtrength of 
Body, their Wiſdom, or their Skill to 
lead Armies, or their Eloquence which 
could move and guide great Aſſem- 
blies, deſerv'd to be rewarded with 
Is "2 
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no leſs than Sovereign Empire over the 
reft of Humane Kind ; believing they 


had a Right to Rule thoſe whom they 


ſo much excel'd : And there being at | 


the ſame time, many Perſons who had 
the like Thoughts of their own En- 
dowments, and Perfections, each 
ſtrove to procure to himſelf a ſtrength 
of Followers and Dependents, who 
ſhould be able to fight his Battles; 
theſe, at laſt, each led into the Field : 


Thus Wars began, and thus that Con- 


cord was broken, which, till Nature 
became corrupt, was by the Creator 
imended to-flouriſh among the Inha- 
bitants of the Earth, who, without 
doubt, by him were deſign'd to be all 
Members and Fellow-Citizens of One 
great Commonwealth, the World, 
which he had newly form'd. 


In the Beginning, Nations only con- 
tended with one another, but Vices 


increaſing as Mankind increagd, par- 


ticular Kingdoms and Common- 


wealths grew to have Diſputes among 
_ themſelves, and inteſtine Ruptures ; 


which ſtill aroſe from the high 
Thoughts their 1 Men had en- 
M 2 
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tertain'd of their, own Merits and A- 
bilities. ' One could bear with no E- 
qual, another would admit of no Su- 
perior; they graſp at Power, and be- 
lieve all Courſes juſt that lead towards 
it: In proceſs of time their Quarrels 
begin to divide the People, ſome take 
one, ſome the other ſide, and theſe, 
the Tools of Ambition, ſtrike ſo long 
upon one another, till at laſt Fire 
comes out, and then is produc'd what 
we call Civil War. ; 


Wrong Names have indeed been 
all along given to theſe wild Appe- 
tites for Power which have got the 
abſolute Dominion over ſo many great 
Men; in {ome they are calPd. the 
Game of Honour, Valour, Military 
Worth, and a Thirſt after Glory; 
and in others a large. Reach, deep 
Policy, and unfathom'd Wiſdom. 
Thus Vice dreſsd in the Robes; and 
adorn'd with the Attributes of Vir- 
tue, deceives the World, and has led 
ſeveral famous Perſons to diſturb their 
own, and the Peace of Mankind, 
whom they perſwaded to follow them 
in their Perſuits after Greatneſs, and 
| | through 
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through all the Mazes of their Am- 
—_ 


But a Man truly Wile, and who de- 
fires no Fame but what is deriv'd from 
real and not appearing Virtue, cor- 
res within himſelf that Pride, which 
Human Nature is but too apt to ſug- 
geſt to thoſe who have Perfections, 
e they of the Body, or the Mind, 
much above the reſt of Men: He is 
not vain nor preſumptious from his 
rare Endowments: He expects the 
Reward of his Deſerts trom the ma- 
turity of Time, and does not ſnatch at 
Honours and Preferments with too 
precipitate an Ardour: If he ſurpaſſes 
all his fellow Citizens, either in Cou- 
rage, or the skill of Governing, this 
does not render him turbulent in the 
State; but his Endeavours are rather 
to make the Qualities he molt ſhines 
in ſubſervient to the Uſes of his Coun- 
frye - 


Sometimes it happens that the intire 
Maſs of Blood in the Body Politick 
has receiv'd the Taint, and that a 
whole Nation is divided ; to cure this 

Pieper, 
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Diſtemper, the beſt way is for every 
Man to mend one, and to begin with 
ſuppreſſing his own vain Thoughts 
of himſelf, his eager chace after Pow- 
er and Greatneſs, at leaſt to keep his 


Ambition within ſuch Bounds that it 


may have no bad Conſequences, , and 
never be hurtful to the Publick. 


But for Individuals, thus to reduce 
themſelves to the Terms of Juſtice, 
ard right Reaſon, is a Work that 


goes but ſlowly on. Human Nature is 
too much depray'd ſor ſuch a ſelf Refor- 


mation; and add, to this that the Diſ- 
eaſe may be at ſuch a Height, that Di- 
vines and Philoſophers can do no good 
upon it. is true, Where 15 cord 


KReigns, the Heads and Leaders on each 


ſide might, by their Authority, put an 
end to this Madneſs of the People, hut 


perhaps they may think it rather their 


Intereſt, and more conducing to their 
De ſigus that it ſhould continue. 


Tis very difficult, tho? not impoſ- 
ſible, quite to root it out in Democra- 
tical Governments, as likewiſe in a- 
riſtocracies, where moſt commonly, 

2 88 
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when civil Diſſenſions are become inve- 

terate, they terminate in making room 

for Tyranny : But they are with much 


more eaſe to be ſubdued by the Appli- 
cation of proper Remedies, where a 


Prince holds the Reigns of Empire, 


provided he has Wiſe and Honeſt Men 


about him. : 


However it has been done both in 
Com monwiealths and Monarchies. Me- 
nenius Agrippa (a Man ſo poor, that his 
Funeral Expences were afterwards for- 


ced to be defray*d by a Collection the 


Vulgar made among themſelves) was 


able, with the ſingle weight his Virtues 
gave him, to reconcile the Senate, and 


the common People, who, in a manner, 


reſolv'd to break from the Republick, 


had left the City, and were retir'd into 
the Sacred Mountain. Germanicus 
brought back to their Duty his revolt- 
ing Legions, only by making them a- 
iham'd of their Diſorders ; which was 
a Mutiny of that wide extent, that had 
it not been appeas d, it muſt have been 
follow'd by a Civil War. And, to ſpeak 
of times more Modern, our Her the 
Seventh put an end to that Conteſt be- 

85 M 4 tween 
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tween the Houſes of York and Lancaſter, 


which had ſo long divided England. In 


the laſt Age our Swords were again 


drawn, and two mighty Parties ſor ſe- 
veral Years contended with one another, 


but the Breach was heal'd in time, the 


King was reſtor'd, and the People of 


_ themſelves quietly return'd to his Obe- 


Table Diſeaſe . 


dience ; which Peace might have con- 
tinued to this Day, had Honeſty and 
Wiſdom been prevalent at Court. There 
was a Noble Venetian ſo reverenced for 


his Age, Knowledge, and the Sanctity 


of his Manners, that he alone could re- 
claim the Citidani from a Deſign they 
had form'd to deſtroy the whole Senate. 
Heary the Fourth of France, ſo rooted 
out the Holy League, that not the 
ſmalleſt Fibers of it were left remain- 
ing. Many more Inſtances might be 
given of Faction, either totally ſup- 
preſs'd, or ſo reſtrain'd from any fur- 
ther progreſs, as that without new in- 
tervening Accidents, it muſt have been 
at a full ſtop, and ſo had fallen of it 
ſelf - But perhaps what has been offer'd 
is ſufficient ro ſhew. that 'tis no incu- 


4 
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In Common-wealths generally the 
Cure is effected by the Endeavours of 
ſome great Man, in whoſe Wiſdom and 
Integrity both ſides acquieſce, and are 
therefore willing to admit of his Me- 
ditation: But in Monarchies *tis to be 
wrought by the Prince's Authority, 
by his vigorous Execution of the Laws, 
by not letting his great Ones grow too 
powerful, by puniſhing Vice, and re- 
_ warding Virtue, by his careful looking 
into his own Buſineſs, by his makin 

Juſtice and publick Good, rhe Rule of 
all his Actions, and by keeping a ſtrict 
Hand over thoſe to whom he has 1n- 
truſted the Miniſterial Part of Govern- 
n % iT 
Where this has been done, Was 
there ever a Kingdom divided with- 
in it ſelf ? *Tis granted, that under the 
greateſt Reigns that ever were, there 
have been little Factions in the Court; 
ſome have follow'd one Favourite, 
ſome another; but theſe Differences 
become matter of Diverſion to an able 
Prince ; or ſuppoſe they give him any 


Care, the Miſchief is ſeldom extended 


beyond the Palace Walls, and the Peo- 
A 


ple remain in quiet. 
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A great King at his firſt Acceſſion 
to the Throne, if he finds Diſſention 
among his Nobles ſo interpoſes with 
his Power as to make em Friends. If 


by Make-Adminiſtration the Body of 


the Commons have been ſo ſoured as 


to become diſaffected to the State, by 
reforming Abuſes, and redreſſing Grie- 


vances, he reconciles his Subjects to the 
Crown. If in the Church there has 
been a Schiſm, he keeps the Breach 


from growing wider, by recommend- 


ing Moderation to one Side,and a peace- 
full Spirit to the other. If he finds Par- 
ties form'd within his Country, he pre. 


ſently diſcerns of what ſort of Perſons 


they are compos'd : If on one hand he 


fees they deſire no more than to be well 
govern'd, if on the other he perceives 
they deſire Miſgovernment, becauſe it 
makes beſt for them; upon ſuch a View 
he joyns with the Good, by which the 
Bad become ſo weak a Side that they 
are no longer able to diſturb Affairs 


But if he is convinc'd that both Sides 
have corrupt Aims (which often hap- 
pens to be the Caſe) by exerting his 


Power, by frowning upon their Heads 
and Leaders, by a conſtant a” | 
8 


, 
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ofſhewing that Parties are-not theRoad 


to Favour, by giving Proofs that he in- 


tends ſo to Rule as not to want their 


Aids; he diſarms 'em of all their Force, 
he drives 'em into other Meaſures, they 
row to haye new Thoughts, , and 
hings ſa mend by degrees, that at laſt 
the very Name of Faction is extin- 
guiſh'd. | os 


Thus a wiſe Prince proceeds upon 


a 17 I 


whoſe Head God has placed a Crown, 


not lin'd with ſoft Ermines, but full of 


ſharp pointed Thorns. He eſtabliſhes 

a Government of the Laws, and not of 
Men: His Mind is fully bent upon all 
the different Parts of his Eſtate, Religi- 
on, Juſtice, and the care of Trade: He 
puts an end to the Profuſion and Cor- 
ruptions of his Court: He removes 
from the exerciſe of any Power all ſuch 
as are without Virtue, or Abilities, 
and who had no Merits to recommend 
em but a blind Obedience to whatever 
was commanded: He takes into his 
Councils none but thoſe who are of 
known Probity, Skill and Experience; 
Men of Weight and Figure, not ſuch 
who inſtead of being a help to _ 
e 
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he muſt ſupport upon all Occaſions. 
. ThisCondutt brings a Neceſſityupon all 
ſides to unite under him who has a Right 


to rule the whole; and he who acts 
thus needs not fear that his Kingdom 
{hall be long rent aſunder by Diviſions; 


but a contrary Conduct, and the Re- 


verſe of all this, ever did, and ever will 


5 produce Faction and Civil Wars: 


For it is moſt evident, from the Expe- 
rience of all Ages, and all Countries, 
that under a kingly Government, where 
there has been à continu'd Series of 
honeſt, careful, and uncorrupt Admi- 
niſtration, no great Man, or number 
of ill affected Men, could ever create 


ſuch Diſſentions as might be able to 


diſturb the State. 


Tis the Intereſt, as well as the In- 
clination of the People, to live in Peace, 
and enjoy the Fruits of their own La- 
bour ; at leaſt this may be ſaid of Eng- 
land, for we have ſeldom had open 
Breaches and Diviſions but they pro- 
ceeded from ſome fatal Error or Weak- 
neſs in thoſe who ruPd ; which will 
evidently appear to any who takes a 
view of the ſeveral Reigns from the 

Vor. 
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Norman Invaſion downwards. il. 
liam the Baſtard, tho? he had the Title 


of Edgar Atheling to ſtrugle with, and 
tho? he was to plant Strangers among 


the Natives of this Mand, yet he kepr 


1t well united, during his time, by 


good Laws and a politick Efſtabliſh- 
ment: For the Attempt made by Ea- 


gar, in conjunction with the Scots, 


and with the Earls Edwin and Marchar, 
Hereford, Goſpatrick and Syward, with 


the Conſpiracies form'd afterwards by 
the Earls of Norfolk, Suffolk, Northum- 


berland and Boloign, may be rather 
term'd Inſurrections than Civil Wars, 
and were ſoon maſter d. The Com- 
motions that hapn'd in the Reign of 
William the II. were the Effects of his 
own Miſgovernment, for he was Sa- 
criligious and a Spoiler oſ his People. 
What his Succeſſor Hezry I. wanted in 
Title and Right he made up by well 
governing; he puniſd the wicked 
Inſtruments of the former Reign, and 
took off the heavieſt Burthens that lay 
upon his Subjects; conducting his At- 
fairs with ſuch Magnanimity and Pru- 
dence, that his elder Brother Duke 
Robert could never get any Footing 

| oh here 
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here. The next Reign of King Stephen 
was full of Storms; but by wiſe Mea- 
ſures taken at firſt, by then contenting 
each Degree of the People, and after- 
wards by his owfi perfonal Valour, 
he held for near nineteen Years that 
Scepter which of right belong'd to Maud 


the Empreſs. 


Henry II. would have had no Trou- 


bles but that he muſt needs aſſociate 


his: Son in the Royal Dignity, which 


taught his Eldeſt, and then his other 
Children to Rebel. Richard I. ſpent 


moſt of his Days in foreign Countries, 
and this EmbroyPd his Realm at home. 
John his Succeſſor was as bad a King 


as ever Reign'd here, and no Wonder 


the Sword was unſheath'd in his time; 


and yet, to ſhew that Allegiance to 


the Crown is deeply imprinted in the 
Hearts of Engliſh Men; this Prince, 
in the greateſt Defection of his Sub- 
jects, tho' he was a Tyrant and an 


Oppreſſor found many Followers. « 


His Son Fenn III. trod much in his 
Father's Steps; was Profuſe, Light, 


Perfidious, and extorted from his Coun- 


try 
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try to inrich unworthy. Perſons; all 


Which Miſgovernment compell'd the 


Barons frequently to appear in Arms 
againſt him. His Son and Succeſſor 


Edward I. quitted the Meaſures of the 


two. preceeding Reigus; was Frugal, 
Brave, an Obſerver of the Laws, and a 


Lover of his People, fear*dabroad, and 


Idoliz'd in his own Kingdom: Tis 
true, Robert Archbiſhop of Canterba- 


15 


ry confederated with ſome of the great | 


Earls and Barons, and endeavour'd.to 
raiſe Commotions; but the Lords were 


ſoon reduc'd, and that inſolent Prelate 


humbled, and at laft depriv'd. 


The Fire of Diſcord did break out 
again 1n the Days of his Son Edward 
II. a Prince, looſe, effiminate, vicious, 
and a. mere Slave to thoſe who had 


him in Poſſeſſion. His Son Edward III. 
adorn'd with all princely Virtues, du- 
ring his long Reign ſaw nothing but 

domeſtick Peace and foreign Victories: 


But. his Grandſon and Succeſſor Richard 


II. whoſe noble Qualities thoſe about 
him had quite corrupted, in the Flower 
of his Age periſſd by the Hands of his 
rebellious Subjects. The * 
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Prince Henry IV. tho? he reſtor'd Or- 
der in the Common- wealth, and gave 


it much a better face, yet had not a 
Reign entirely quiet; however his 
Courage and Wiſdom eaſily defeated 
all the ſeveral Attempts, that were 
made to ſubvert his new ereQed 
Throne; whereon he plac'd his re- 
nown'd Son and Succeſſor Henry V. 
who conquer'd France, and whoſe 
Reign at home was without any in- 
teſtine Diſcords, 

Then follow'd a Minority, where- 
in the Princes of the Blood and the 
Barons grew two Powerful. And 


when Henry VI. came to Years of 


Manhood, he wanted the Courage and 


Abilities that were requiſite to reduce 


**n within the Bounds of Duty; fo 
that his whole Life was a continu'd 
Scene of Civil War and Bloodſhed. 
The Fame of the next Prince Edward 
IV. maintained him in an undiſturb'd 
Poſſeſſion from the time his Compe- 
titor fell, till his own Death. K. 
chard III. as Cunning as he was 
Wicked, Reign'd in Peace; for the 
Puniſhment that attended his inhu- 


man 
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man Cruelties, was to 
all at once. | 


The popular Commotions, which 
by the Arts of the Dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy, were rais'd againſt the ſucceed- 
ing King Henry the Seventh, cannot 
properly be call'd Civil Wars: This 
Wiſe and Martial Prince did put an 
End to thoſe Banners of Diſtinction, 
the Red and White Roſe, under which 
the whole People had been ſo lon 
MarſhaPd. Perhaps it may beaffirmd 
he laid the Ax to the very Root of 
thoſe Factions, which had diſturb'd 
moſt of his Predeceſſors, by putting 
Bounds to that mighty Power which 
| heretofore the Barons had. Whether 
by ſo doing he did not place it in 
Hands that might yet be more uneaſie 
to the Crown, and whether he did not 
make the Ballance incline too much 
another way, ſhall not be here argued: 
However he provided againſt thoſe 
Miſchiefs which former Kings had 
known, and felt, and tranſmitted' a 
E Scepter to his Son Henry the 
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The Beginning of whoſe Reign was 
full of Glory, but the latter end of it 
ftaif?d with Blood, Tyranny, and Op- 
preſſion of his People; which, with the 
Alteration he made in Church Affairs, 
at laſt brought on Rebellions, bur they 
were ſoon quelPd, and the Reins were 
in ſuch skilful Hands, and the Admi- 
niſtration in the main was fo ſtrong, 
and ſteady, that notwithſtanding his 
ſanguinary Temper, the Perp and 
heavy Taxes he laid, and the total 
change he made in Religion; yet no 
Party could be rais'd, that by its Num- 
bers, Intereſt, and Strength, could be 
able to ſhake his Throne. 


Then we had another Minority, 
which ſeldom fails of producing Facti- 
ons among the great Ones; but the 
rare Virtues of this young Prince Ed- 
ward the Sixth, had he liv'd, probably 
would have ſubdued all the Difficul- 
ties this Kingdom labour'd under, and 
might have ſetled a laſting Peace both 
in Church and State. Then follow'd 
Queen Mary, whoſe Match with King 
Philip, tho? it gave riſe to the 2 
a om - 
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Commotion headed by at, yet it 


{treogthened her; and the People were 


ſo reſtrain d by their Fears of a Fo- 
reign Power, within call, and ready to 
oppreſs them in their Civil, as well as in 
their Religious Rights; that tho the Pro- 
teſtants were perhaps the ſtronger ſide, 
yet they durſt never take up Arms in 


their on defence, againſt her cruel 


Perſecutions; ſo that this Unfortunate 
and Bloody Reign, was, all the latter 
part of it, without inteſtine Jars. 


Her glorious Succeſſor Queen Eliæa- 
beth,who isa Pattern which Princes who 
1ntend to rule well and wiſely,ſhould e- 
ver have before their Eyes: Tho' at 
Home ſhe had two oppoſite Religions 
to deal with, one in poſſeſſion of all Of- 
fices Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, the other 
exaſperated by the Cruelies of the for- 
mer Reign, and 5 pretended that 

their Sufferings ſhould be rewarded; 
tho” abroad ſhe had to oppoſe the Pow- 
er of the Spaniſh Monarchy, then at its 
Height of Greatneſs ; tho” neither the 
Arts nor Wealth of Spaiz were wanting 
to raiſe and foment Diviſions within 
her Kingdom : TT had a * 
- N 2 e 
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ed Title (that of the Queen of Scotts) 
to ſkruggle with, which was ſecretly fa- 
vour'd by the French, Spaniards, and 
the Houſe of Lorrain: Tho ſhe had 
perpetual Exerciſes of her Patience, Cou- 
rage, and all her other Virtues: Tho ſhe 
had Enemies Foreign and Domeſtick, 
animated from Rome, Sanguinary, Cun- 
ning, and Induſtrious; yet did ſhe,with 
a Mind above her Sex, ſurmount all 


theſe Difficulties, She rooted out I- 


dolatry, reſtor'd the True Religion, and 
RuPd proſperouſly for four and Forty 
Years, during which time, ſhe was a 


conſtant Spring of Help and Supply to 


the Princes and States with whom ſhe 
was in League: She ſupported the Pro- 
teſtants of France, preſerv'd the Nether. 


lands, and defeated the Schemes laid by 
the Houſe of Auſtria for Univerſal Em- 


ire. Andall this while her People en- 


joy'd Plenty, Quiet, and a far extended 


Trade. The Commons were Obedi- 
ent, her Authority was awtul to the 
Lords, and the Church was rent aſun- 
der by no Schiſms: A {trict Obſerver of 
her Country's Laws, mild to her Sub- 
jects, unwilling to burthen them with 
Taxes, always conſuking their gpod, 
| "af 
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and her own Honour; and w oo ded 
with a Set of Honeſt and Skilful Mini- 
ſters, whom ſhe knew how to chule, 
and Was her ſelf able to inſtruck. She 
govern'd with as much Felicity as Wiſ- 
dom. As long as ſhe liv'd there were 
no Parties, no inteſtine Broils, nor po- 
ular Commotions; and neither blind 


eal, nor wild Ambition could proceed 


ſo far as to interrupt the Peace of Eng- 
land. 


But her Succeſſor King James the 


Firſt, through the whole Ck of his 
Life, obſervꝰd quite another ſort of Con- 
duct. He lov'd Peace more than ſuited 
with the Honour of ſuch a potent 
Prince, or than conſiſted with. the Na- 
tions future ſafety. He neglected his Al- 
lies, and' let his Enemies grow upon 


him. He who might himſelf have held 


the Ballance of Europe, courted the Pow- 
er of Spain. He diſcontented his Old 
Nobility, by his partial Kindneſs to new 
Men, on whom he heap'd invidious 
Wealth, Offices, and Honours. His 
unbounded Profuſion to Favourites 
dcove him into Wants, and thoſe Wants 

into * ways of procuring Money 4 
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all which tended to diſaffect the Gentry. 
Then, and not for many Years till then, 
did Parties begin to lift up their Heads 
and ſhew themſelves : They who were 
angry with the State,ſhook Hands with 
thoſe who diſapprov d of the State Re- 
ligion; ſome thought the Laws inva- 
ded, others pretended to fear Innova- 
tions in Religious Matters; common 
Danger (at leaſt ſo they judg'd it) 
made theſe have one common Intereſt, 
and thus Popularity and Zeal enter d in- 
to a firm Alliance; from whence there 
aroſe a Faction ſo ſtrong, that it was 
ſoon able to bear down the Conſtituti- 
on. This Prince indeed had no War at 
Home, but the latter part of his Life 
was almoſt one continu'd Scene of Do- 
meſtick Troubles; and it may be tru- 
ly aid, That the Waſte he committed 
in his Revenues, his Arbitrary Proceed- 
ings, his looſe Government, and the 
Corruptions of his Court, laid the firſt 


Foundation of all thoſe Misfortunes that 
after wa. 5 belel his Son. 


I ſhall paſs over in ſilence the four 
enſuing Reigns only with this Obſerva- 
tion, That rhe ſame Cauſes have till 


produced 
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produced the ſame Effects; and that 
Miſgovernment has given Birth, 
Growth, and Strength to the Diviſions 
that have been all along among us. 


Wade eee 


the Princes I have here mention'd will 
ſee, That as many of em as ruld well 


and wiſely, were bleſs'd with Peace at 
Home, and Victories Abroad ; and that 


they who# did either ill perform, or 


totally neglect the Duties of their 
high Office, or who did entruſt the 
guigance of the Chariot to unſteady, fu- 
rious, or unskilful Hands, were never 
without popular Inſurrections, or 
ſuch inteſtine Broils as made the Crown 
ſit, at leaſt, uneaſily upon their Heads, 
if it was not thereby quite raviſh'd 
from them. f 


But they who more eſpecially con- 
template the five laſt Reigns from Kin 
James the Firſt downwards, will fin 
the very Seeds from which Factions 
| ſpring up and ſpread : When the Prince 
himſelf Rules amiſs; when they to 
whom the executive part of Power is 
committed, and who are calPd the Go- 
N4 vernment, 
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vernment, invade the People in their 
Civil Rights; or, when the Miniſters 
burthen 'em with Taxes; when 
this Treaſure is embezzelled ; when 
they rob the Publick to inrich them- 
ſelves; when they neglect its Honour 
and wean and when all this begins to 
provoke loud Murmurs, to defend ſuch 
Male-adminiſtration, and to be forti- 
fied againſt Inquiries, Cougs think it 
needful to form a Party. Oa the other 


hand they who are hurt by any illegal 


Exertions of Power, coming either from 


the Prince, or from his Miniſters ; they 


who find there is Reaſon to be jealous 
of their Liberties ; they who feeling the 
weight of heavy Taxes, are deſirous, 


that what is rais:d ſhould be well em- 


ployed, and are therefore willing to 
call thoſe to an Account, whom they 
believe enrich'd with the-Plunder of 
their Country: They who grow to 
fear ſome publick Ruin, when they 
lee Affairs looſely, negligently, or 


perhaps treacherouſly manag'd, and 


ſo think it requiſite to unite for their 
own Preſervation : Theſe altogether 


compole another Party. 


Thus 
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Thus not a few buſie Heads (whom 
theLaws can ever reach, and lay low 
enough, when there is no real Occaſi- 
on of Complaint) but weak Princes, 
and weak Miniſters, bring a Nation to 
be divided; and thus in moſt Places 
Factions take their Riſe. Nor is there 
a Spirit of Sedition raging more at cer- 
tain times than at others, as ſome are ſo 
fooliſh to imagin ; but tis a Diſeaſe 
proceeding from natural Cauſes, and 
which wiſe and good Government will 
always cure. 


Tis true, in all States there will be 
ſome to find Fault right or wrong, who 
will make Work where there is none, 
and who, to render themſelves neceſſa- 
ry, will ever be finding out ſome Di- 
ſtemper or other in the Body Politick. 
Tanquam Artifices improbi, opus quærunt. 
qui & agri aliquid eſſe in Republica vo- 
lunt, 0 ad cujus Curationew 4 vobis 
adhibeanur. Tlüs was ſaid by Appius 
Claudius of the ſeditious Tribunes of 
his time. But where the Adminiſtra- 
tion is ſound and blameleſs, the Facti- 
ons ſuch Men can raiſe are but ſhort 
FR liv'd, 
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liv'd, and their Clamours will ſoon be 


ſilenc d. | 


When we conſider how ſafe, eaſy, 


and pleaſant it is to Govern well, we 


may wonder how it has happen'd that 


many Princes on whom there was be- 


ſftow'd a large ſhare of Underitanding, 


came to Rule amiſs ; bur the Reaſon 
is plain, they had not Minds honeſtly 
diſpos'd, and they wanted that Soft- 


neſs in Nature which inclines good 
Men to love and cheriſh their fellow 
Creatures, and to take Delight in ſee- 
ing Mankind thrive and proſper : Or 


Pride which is but too apt to inſinuate 


it ſelfinto Hearts not fully replete with 
Virtue, might induce ſeveral Men of 


great Capacities, ſuch as were Tiberius, 
Lewis the Eleventh of France, and our 
Henry the Eighth, to think that the 


People -are go better than the Food of 


Power to be devour'd out of Neceſſity, 
or in Wantonneſs, according to their 


Pleaſure: Or ſuch "Thoughts might 


fall into the Head of a ſingle Perſon, 
intoxicated with Sovereign Empire, 
and by Cuftom and the Laws rendr'd 
Sacred; fed with this Opinion * 
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he not be wrought to give his irregular 
Appetites a freer Courſe, and to have 


the leſs Regard in what manner he 


rub'd his Subjects? 


But why did the lower Wheels of Go- 


vernment ever go wrong? What could 


move Miniſters of State to act amiſs? 
Why have ſo many of em lov'd Con- 
fuſion more than Order, crooked and 
ſtony Roads rather than beaten and eqa- 


iy Paths, and to do by Tricks what 
might better have been brought about 
in the plain ways of Dealing? Why 
have they often taken Meaſures ſo viſi- 
bly deſtructive, quite abandoning all 
Care of their Prince's Happineſs or Ho- 
nour ? What has made ſuch a number 
of 'em eager to run into all his worſt 
Inclinations, and unwilling to cultivate 


any Seeds of Goodneſs and Virtue that 
were in him? Why have they lik he 


ſhould be rather Effeminate than Brave, 
Profuſe than Frugal, Vicious than Tem- 


perate, Careleſs than Vigilant, Crafty 


than Wiſe, Faithleſs than Sincere, and 


ore an Oppreſſor than a Lover of 
ls People? 


How 
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How came it to paſs that we have 
ſeen ſo many of em contrive that the 
Publick ſhould rather be Poor than 
Rich, Weak than Strong, putting 
things upon {uch a Foot as they could 
not be ſupported by true Wiſdom, and 
by nothing but falſe Arts? Why un- 


der almoſt every Prince have they cho- 


ſen to perplex and embroil his Affairs, 
inſtead of letting him enjoy a proſpe- 


rous quiet Reign? Why have they all 


along encourag'd Diviſions, inftead of 


promoting that Concord which muſt 


make a Nation flouriſh? And more e- 
{ſpecially in the laſt Age, Why have both 

Princes, and their Miniſters, thought 
it impoſſible to Rule without what 


they call'd a Party for the Court? 


The Reaſon of all this ſort of Con- 
duct in our Men of Buſineſs is appa- 
rent: There was a foul Game play- 
ing in England for many Years, which 
requir'd a Miniſtry, ſuch as has been 
here deſcrib'd ; and bad Miniſters were 
to endeavour at making the Prince 
worle than they found him, or 
they could not hope long to keep their 


 Greund ; for any Return he made to 


right 
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right Sence, and his true Intereſt, was 
to them Fatal; in their Councils there- 
fore they did not ſo much conſult what 
was for the publick Good, as what 
would moſt pleaſe his Mind and Tem- 


per, giving to his Nature ſtill a wrong- 
er Bent; if he hated War, they plung- 


ed him in all the Riots of Peace, and 
extinguiſh'd in him all the Thoughts 
of Honour; if he affected Power, they 


drove him to overthrow the Laws; if 


Negligent, they brought him to abhor 
the very Name of Buſineſs; if Cunning, 


7 


they made him diſhoneſt; if Amorous, 


they let him be abandon'd in his Plea- 
ſures. In the ſame manner they cor- 
rupted all his Virtues; if he was de- 
vout, they made him Superſtitious; if 
Liberal, Laviſh; if Martial, they fed 
that Humour without any regard how 
far the Country was able to ſupply 
theſe Sallies of his Ambition. 


85 But above all things . they deſir'd 
to. have Affairs embroiPd ; - publick 
Wants and amindebted Exchequer, be- 


ing then in no danger of Rivals and 
Competitors. and the Field was more 
open to em; for wiſe and honeſt Men 


would 


» 
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would not be willing to enter upon an 
Adminiſtration ſo corrupted and per- 
plex d, nor to contend for Employ- 


ments in the State with a ſort of Men, 


who the worſe Matters grew had in- 


deed the faſter Hold. 


They introduc'd the Diſtinction of 
a Court Side, not that the Prince want- 


ed ſuch a Help, but they wanted his 


Countenance and Fellowſhip in what 
they were doing ; and fomented Di- 
viſions, becauſe 1n a divided Kingdom 
they govern'd, and not their Maſter, 


whole Authority ſtood all the while as 


it were ſuſpended ; for tho? he had the 
Attributes of Power, the true and ef- 
ſential Exerciſe of it was uſurp'd by 
thoſe who did head and lead the Par- 
tles. | . „ 


"Tis to be fear'd this was the caſe of 
England for many Years: And is it not 
the Duty of a good Prince to put an 


end to theſe Diſorders which eclips the 
Royal Name, deprave the manners of 


inferiour People, infect the Principles 


of the better Sort, and render Govern- 
N 288 ment 
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ment unſafe, difficult, expenſive and 


precarious? 


But Machiavel ſeems to be of an Opi- 
nion that the Circumſtance of the times 
may be ſuch as to make it dangerous to 
tread in the beſt Path. That Hatred is 
obtaind two Ways, by good Works and bad, 
and that therefore a Prince willing to re- 


tain his Authority, is often compell'd to be 
bad, For if the chief Party (whether it 


be People, Army, or Nobility) which you 
think moſt uſeful, and of moſt Conſequence 
to you for the Conſervation of your Dig ni- 
ty, be corrupt, you muſt. follow their Hu- 
mour and indulge, them, and in that caſe 
Honeſty and Virtue are pernicious. 


This Doctrin may perhaps be good 
for a Tyrant to obſerve (who is indeed 
at bottom no better than a Slave to his 
Army, to the Rabble, or to the great 
Ones, who made him what he is) he 


may be bound to follow in all their vi- 


cious Appetites, them upon whom his 
Power depends; but *tis quite ot her- 
wiſe where there is Liberty, and where 
the Laws have any Force; For in ſuch 
Countries tho? Vice may have obtain'd 
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a ſtrong Dominion, yet the Prince who 


is deſirous to reform the State, to root 
out that Corruption from whence Diſ- 
order ſprings, and to cure the various 


Miſchiefs it produces, will always find 


a part of the People left ſtill untainted, 
willing, and of Strength ſufficient, to 
ſupport ſuch Endeavours as ſhall be 


made to reſtore the Body of the Com- 


mon-wealth to it's former Beauty, 
Health, -and Vigour, 
- ?Tis true, where there has been a long 
ſeries of Miſmanagement ; where im- 
menſe Debts have been contracted thro? 
Negligence and Profuſion ; where Fru- 


gality for the Publick has been long de- 


rided as unpolitick ; where the Affairs 
of our Navy have been neglected to a 
Degree as if England was not at all to 
depend upon it's Fleets ; where naval 


' Diſcipline has been ſo new mode[l'd that 


our antient Bravery at Sea is almoſt for- 
gotten; where Crimes of any Nature 
have been ſhelter'd by Parties; where 
the People have been taught they are 


above their Repreſentatives; where 


Impiety has been ſuffer'd to face tlie na- 
tional Religion, and Criminals to brave 
the Laws; where Faction has beep fed, 

cheriſh'd 
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cheriſh'd and pamper*d at Court as a Fa- 


vourite, inſtead.of being frown'd upon, 
rated, and thruſt out of Doors as the 


froward, deform'd, and misbegotten 


Iſſue of a wicked Age: In a Country 
where all this has been done, it muſt be 


the work of Time, the reſult of Pru- 
dence, and the effect of Courage, to 
irradicate Diſtempers ſo deeply rooted : 


To bring Order out of ſuch Confuſion, 
ro mend what is ſo much defaced, and 


to ſubdue a Monſter that has ſo many 
_ Mouths, Hands and Heads. 


But we have Inſtances ih our own, 


and the Hiſtory of other Kingdoms; 


That Princes have recover'd Common- 
wealths labouring under Diſeaſes far 
more deſperate than ours can be ſaid to 


have upon it, and who have reſtor'ꝰd Bo- 
dies Politick to ſound Health, when by 


long Civil Wars almoſt all their vital 


Blood had been exhauſted. 


Tho we may be ſick, *tis to be hop'd 
none of the noble Parts are yet af- 


fected. We are adventerous and skil- 
ful in Trade, by which both the 


Crown and People are ſupported: 


0 We 
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We have a rich Soil, and ſhall have a 


powerful Navy. Learning and Arts 


flouriſh among us ; we have an innate 
Valour that is dreadful to our Ene- 


mies. We have Wealth where- 
withal to defend our ſelves, with 


ſomething left to aſſiſt our Friends. 
We enjoy a Conſtitution, though 
perhaps far from being perfect, howe- 
ver ſuch a one as may render a Nation 
Great and Happy. We are Zealous 
for our Religion, without the Spirit of 
Perſecution, whichin time muſt add to 
us a ſtrength from other Countries. Our 
Diviſions at Home have not yet made 
us contemptible Abroad ; for all States 
and Princes court us: And tis manifeſt, 


We alone have hitherto, interrupted 


thoſe Deſigns the French had form'd for 
Univerſal Empire, 


Since therefore we have none of thoſe 


inward Decays which are fo viſible in 
Governments that are declining ; ſince 
Nature till is ſtrong within us, able to 
exert it ſelf, and work its own Cure, 


with the Application of needful Helps 


and Remedies; fince our Diſtempers 


procecd from ill Regiment, and as it 


, Were 
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Were a bad and unwholſome Diet in 


Politicks, and by having too much tam- 
per*d with State Empricks ; and ſince 


the high Feavor of Faction ſeems a lit- 
tle to abate : *Tis to be hop'd Things 
may ſo mend by degrees, that England 
out of Debt, increaſing in Wealth, 
growing more powerful at Sea, War- 
file, full of Domeſtick Peace, and Fo- 
reign Reputation, may be the head of 
the Proteſtant Intereſt, hold the Bal- 
lance of Europe, and be in a condition 
to defeat the, Councils, and oppoſe the 
ſtrength of France. 


Whoever looks into the Affairs of this 
Kingdom, will ſoon diſcern from 
whence all our Uneaſineſs, Heats, Divi- 
ſions, Animoſities, and at laſt Civil 
Wars did take their riſe: For tho? I- 
ſlanders have been of Old noted 
as of an incoſtant Temper, impati- 
ent of Rule, and turbulent, yet it has 
not been ſo with us ; we were ever quiet 
under a right Adminiſtration; and 
whenever a wiſe Prince, aſſiſted with 
good Miniſters has found us inflam'd 
at the Miſ-government of a former 
Reign, he has been always able to ap- 
O 2 peale 
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peaſe the People, make the great Men 


agree, and to reduce em to Terms of 
Duty, without being compelPd to uſe 
the Hammer of War to bring all into a 
better Shape. 


The Matter and Occaſion of Diſcord 
here, has chiefly been when National 
Intereſt was neglected ; when the Prince 
and his Miniſters have. aim'd at Acbi- 
trary Rule; when Changes in Religi- 
on have been attempted, or when ten- 
der Conſciences were under Perſecuti- 
on; when the publick Treaſure was ſo 
waſted as to bring heavy preſſures up- 
on the People; when the Executive 


part of Power was impotently, and neg- 


ligently, or unjuſtly mannag'd ; when 


the Prince took into his Councils, and 


employ*d in all the principal Buſineſs of 
the State, Men Odious, Contemptible, 
Obſcure, Weak, or Corrupt; and, as 
it were, driving from the Throne ſuch 


as were conſpicuous, and had Skill, Ex- 


perience, and Parts join'd with Vir- 
tue. Many more Errors there have 
been in Government that might pro- 
duce Heart-burnings, Murmurs, and 
Diſconteats, which were rarely yy 
4 Wit 
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with open Breaches; but if any of the 
main Wheels were broken, the whole 


Engine was out of order, and ready to 
fall in pieces. / 


Thus King James the Firſt, by fa- 
vouring the Houſe of Auſtria, and by 


thinking to fortify the Crown with Fo- 


reign Aids, and a high Marriage, loſt 
the Affections of his People, to a degree, 


that a Party form'd it ſelf in the Houſe 


of Commons during his Life ; which 
increaſing daily, came at laſt to have 
ſtrength enough to wreſt the Scepter 
from his Son: And the Wounds that 
were heal'd upon the Reſtoration of 
King Charles the Second, open'd a-freſh 
when it was ſeen he ſo far neglected 
the Intereſt of England, as to connive 
at, if not aſſiſt the growth of France. 


A few Innovations in Religious Mat- 
ters, proceeding more from Folly than 
any bad Deſign ; and too warm a De- 
| fire for Unity and Conformity in the 
Church, which the great Prelates, and 
weak Politicians ofthoſe Times believ'd 
might be brought about by Perſecution, 
gave riſe to that Party which began the 
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laſt Civil War: And in our own Days 
we have ſeen how fatal invading the 
Religion of his Country prov'd to King 
James the Second; a Prince who had 
many Virtues, and whom his worſt E- 
nemies could not juſtly charge with a- 
ny material Fault in Government, but 


what he was firſt led into by Superſti- 
tion. 9 iN 


Again, under ſome Princes, the Com- 
mon- wealth has been tormented witha 
Complication of Diſeaſes, as in the 
Reigns of King John, Henry the Third, 
Edward the Second, and Richard the Se- 


cond; in whoſe times Arbitrary Power 


was puſh'd on with Violence. The Re- 
venues of the Crown were waſted ; the 
Laws wanted their Authority and Ex- 
ecution; and all the Offices and Digni- 
ties of the State were polluted by the 
meaneſt and moſt corrupt Hands; upon 
which follow'd popular Commotions, 
Parties form*d amongſt the Barons and 


great Men, and at laſt, total Defecti- 
ons of the Kingdom. 8 


Princes who avoid the Rocks here 


defcrib'd (upon which many have 5 
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ſo apt to run) and who ſteering a bet- 
ter Courſe, conſult the Honour, and 


promote the Inteteſt of their Country; 
who affect no more Power than is al- 


low'd 'em by the Conſtitution ; who 


make the eſtabliſh'd Religion their 

principal concern, and yet are indul- 
gent to the weakneſs of 
cannot comply with it: They who 
for the Publick good, are frugal of the 
publick Treafure, who have watchful 
Ryes to ſee that the Executive part of 
Power is well and ſteadily perform'd, 
and who take care to be ſerv'd by Ho- 
neſt and Able Miniſters: Princes Ru- 
ling ſo, tho? Fortune may not always 
{ſecond their juſt Intentions, and noble 
Deſigns; tho? to exerciſe their Virtues 
they may meet with Diſſaſters, Trou- 
bles, and Diſappointments; and tho? 


+24 


thoſe who 


they muſt expect to find fierce Oppoli- 
tion in their Attempts to reclaim a 


Country whoſe Manners have been 
long deprav*d, yet Succeſs will at laſt 
crown their Endeavours: And ſuch a 
Prince ſhall be rever'd at Home, and 
reſpected in Foreign Nations, and of 
courſe will have faithful and knowing 
miniſterial Officers, upright Judges, a 

O4 religions 
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religious Clergy, valiant Soldiers, bold 
and enterprizing Fleets, wiſe Parlia- 
ments, dutiful Subjects, and a Kingdom 


ſo well united, that not fo much as the 


Name of Faction ſhall be heard within 
its Limits. | | 
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When a Kingdom happens to be di- 
vided, its Breaches are not to be heaPd 
by complying with the Avarice or Am- 
bition of here and there a Man, who 
is thought to make a Figure in his Par- 
ty; in his Room another ſtarts up, who 
ſoon grows as conſiderable ; he muſt be 
likewiſe taken off : And when this ap- 
pears to be the Game, who is there that 
will riot be playing at it as far as his 
Parts extend ? When he that can ſhew 
himſelf enough in Anger, is ſure of be- 
ing pleas'd, will not every one think it 
high time to be diſcontented? Who 
does not ſtrive to enter that way, when 
a Court opens this Gate to Favour, 
ſince the Paſſage is wide and eaſie? For 
is there any one fo unqualify'd, but 
that at leaſt he can make a noiſe? And 
where is there a State that has Offices 
and Preferments enow for ſuch as de- 
ſerve well? Much leſs for all thoſe who 


believe 
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believe it to be Merit ſufficient, that 
they are able to give Oppoſition. But 
if fome are rewarded for ſo doing, does 
it not inſtruct others to take the ſame 
courſe? And where Faction becomes 


the only Road to Power and Greatneſs, 
2 2 „ 0 9 ? » 4 2 
is it ever to be extinguiſh'd * 


Princes who would enjoy quiet and 
happy Reigns, are never to attempt 


getting over ſuch Proſelites; *tis a dan- 


gerous, expenſive, and an endleſs 
Labour. or indeed ſhould they 
court Parties themſelves collective- 
ly conſider'd, unleſs it be by the 
noble Arts of Ruling well. For in 
what does the Strength of Parties con- 
ſiſt ? Without doubt in their Intereſt 


with the common People. Andare the 


Vulgar eaſily to be incited againſt a 
Prince whoſe Government is without 
Reproach? On the other hand, can 
Male- Adminiſtration be long ſupport- 
ed by the Voices of a Party, what- 
ever it's Numbers ſeem to be ? When 
Things are bad, Faction will be pow- 
erful; when they are well Govern'd 
it can do no Hurt; and the whole 
Body of the People range . 

SET about 
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about the Throne to guard it againſt 


the Aſſaults of wicked and deſigning 


Men. 


Where there are Diviſions, to take 
in the Bad of both ſides, as moſt ;dan- 


gerous and active, is properly what 


may be call'd the Trimming Game, 
which is a Courſe full of Difficulties, 
and yet generally follow'd by thoſe 


who intend to Rule amiſs. But to 


ſhine upon, and countenance Men of 
real Worth and Merit, without Di- 
ſtinction of what ſide they are, or have 
been, is what they do who for their 
Conduct propoſe a juſter Scheme, and 
cannot be accompted Trimming, but 
deſerves much a better Name; which 


is that of prudent Mederation. For a 


Prince to court none but the Bad, is 
the effect of unſtedy Craft driven to 
the Wall and then throughly frighted; 
bur to receive all the Good with impar- 


. tial Kindneſs, is the Reſult of bold Vir- 
tue, and of ſetled Wiſdom.. 


I have endeavour'd in this Part of 
theſe Diſcourſes to ſhew the Original of 
Factions, and that they are not ſuch 

5 os Diſeaſe 
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Diſeaſes as admit of no Cure; for as 
Maladies contracted by bad Diet, are 
remov'd by a more wholſome Regi- 
ment in Living; ſo the Diſtempers of 
a Common- wealth which firſt aroſe 
from Male-Adminiſtration, are to be 
heal'd by good Government; but to 
mention here all the various Parts of 
which it conſiſts, to open the Remedies, 
and ſhew what is to be ſhun'd, and 
what embrac'd, would ſwell this Secti- 
on to too great a Length. 
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Tho” the Invaſion of Property was : 


one of the principal Ingredients in the 
Differences that were heretofore be- 


tween the King and the People, there 


will be nothing ſaid upon that Topick, 


becauſe we have had few Diſputes of 
this Nature for theſe laſt forty Years. 


I ſhall therefore confine my ſelf to thoſe. 


particular Points, which of late have 
been, and in future times may be the 


Bones of Diſcord, and ſeem the moſt 


peculiar matter for Faction to work 


upon: And they are National Intereſt, 
Arbitrary Power, Religion and Liber- 
ty of Conſcience, Mannagement of the 


Publick Treaſure, the Executive Pow- 
= id er, 
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er, and the Conduct of Minifters. I ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew in the fix following 
Sections what Rocks and Shelvs are to 
be avoided , that fteering the right, 
and not taking the wrong Courſe, but 


keeping to the Rules of legal and wiſe 


Government, will by degrees put an end 
to Parties in a Kingdom. SHE. | 
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8E CT. IX. 


Of Perſuing National Intereſt. 


- 


a People than to find their Prince 


devoted to an Intereſt oppoſite to that 


of his own Kingdom, eſpecially if they 
ſee him contribute to make another 
great, Whoſe Greatneſs muſt be their 
Ruin. Machiavel lays: it down for a 
Rule ſeldom or never ſubject to Exc 


tion; that in matters of Empire, Who- 


ever is the Cauſe of another's Advante- 
ment, is the Cauſe of his own Diminuti- 
on. One Nation cannot increaſe in 


Power without apparent Danger to it's 


Neighbours ; for Ambition was never 
known to ſet it ſelf any Bounds. A 
King who remains unarm'd, fits ſill, 
and ſuffers another Country to enlarge 


it's Dominions, ſhews a mean Cou- 


rage ; than which nothing 1s more odi- 
ous to the Multitude, who love Valour 
in a Prince, tho it be unſucceſsful. By 
what is hereadvanc'd *tis not meant he 
muſt always head his Army (tho that 

is 


OTHING can more diſpleaſe 
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is popular) but there is a Bravery in 
Council as well as in Action; and 


Queen Elizabeth was thought to have 
as ſtout a Heart asany of the Plantage- 


nets. Sovereigns therefore who would 


ſhine, and attract the Love of their 
Subjects, when the reſt of the World is 
in motion, muſt not be paſhve Lookers 
on; they muſt make a Figure, and have 
a ſhare in all Affairs Abroad, or they 
can hardly give Content at Home. But 
they who inſtead of taking theſe Mea- 
ſures, aſſiſt their Enemies, further their 
ambitious Aims, and furniſh 'em with 


the Means and Opportunity of oppreſ- 


ſing any Part to which they pleaſe to 
bend their Force, miniſter juſt Cauſes 
of Suſpicion, that a Prince acting ſo is 
in another Bottom, and meditates ſome 
Deſign, either to change the Religion, 
or invade the Liberties of his Country; 
that he places his Hopes, not in the Af- 
fections of his People, but in foreign 
Aids; and from hence endleſs Jealouſies 


ariſe, and thus a Kingdom comes to be 


divided. 


For a King of Exzland never to court 


the growing Power, but rather to 


throw 


% 
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throw himſelf with all his Weight into 
the lighter Scale, is the moſt magnani- 
mous, the eaſieſt in relation to his own 
Government, and upon the whole per- 
haps the ſafeſt Courſe to take; if it ſuc- 
ceeds he is at the top of Glory, and if it 
occaſions high Taxes the Subjects mur- 
mur not; if Misfortunes come theymeet 
'em with quiet Minds: And whether | 
it be our natural Fierceneſs which leads 
us to attack what 1s ſtrongeſt ; or whe- 
ther it be the Care we take to maintain 
our Freedom, but in all times we have 
been leſs anxious in our own Calamities 14 
than at the growth of any foreign State; | | 
we could never bear it: In ſhort, to | | 
oppole it is what the People beſt like, 
who in things reaſonable and honeſt are — — 
always to be pleas d. 


Spain was, and France is now this 
formidable Power, which united be- | 
comes ſtill more dangerous; and all our | 
Thoughs are to be employ'd: No Ex- 
pence within our Compaſs is to be ſpar- 
ed, and we muſt turn all our Councils 
to prevent the Miſchiefs threaten'd e . 
to the reſt of Europe from this Con- 
jun ion. 1 


Rival- 
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Rivalſhip in Trade may make us 
now and then quarrel with the united 
Provinces, but we are ſoon reconciPd : 
And as the Legat from King Philip ſaid 
in an Aſſembly of the Ætoliaus; Leves 
ad tempus orte Cauſe disjungunt conjun- 
gautque: Slight Occaſions may ſeparate 
and again unite Us and Them. - But 
our Hatred to Frazce is antient, here- 
ditary, and peradventure will be per- 
petual: Natara enim que perpetua eff, 
non mutabilibus in diem Cauſis Hoſtes ſunt. 
A prince therefore that would be happy, 
and Miniſters who would be ſafe, muſt 
always keep aloof from that Court. 
Even in times of Peace their Behaviour 
towards it muſt be jealous, cool and 
cautious: They muſt watch every Step 
the French make. When Differences 
happen between the two Crowns, they 
are rather to lead, than follow any In- 
clinations the People ſeem to have of 
coming to an open Rupture with that 
Kingdom; and when there is actual 
War, the whole ſtate is to exert it 
ſelf with it's utmoſt Vigour. 


In former Reigns ſteering a Courſe 
quite oppoſite to this, produc'd Heats, 
x Diviſions; 
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Diviſions and Animoſities: But when 
they who govern here are ſeen to act 
ſincerely for their Country, when it be- 
comes manifeſt that they neither fear 
nor flatter the Power of that aſpiring 


Empire; that they equally deſpiſe it's 
Penſions, and it's Arms; that all the 


Proviſions are made, which can be ex- 
pected from human Prudence, to break 
it's Meaſures, and oppoſe it's Growth; 
when in order to this no Endeavours 
are wanting, and no Expence ſpar'd to 
carry on the War, to maintain former 
Treaties, and to form new Alliances ; 
when the whole Conduct of the Court 
is this way irreproachable, will not 
murmurs, at leaſt upon this Topick 
ceaſe? And will not ſuch a general con- 


ſulting true national Intereſt go a great 


way towards putting an end to what 
has been calPd a Conrt and Country 
Party ? | 
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SE 0 1. X 
Of Arbitrary Fower. Þ 


N | E N are ſo different in their 


Notions concerning Royal 
Power, that they are apt to quarrel 


about it, rho? the Prince does not con- 


cern himſelf in the Queſtion, and even 
tho? he be careleſs to preſerve what 


is allow'd him by the Conſtitution. | 
Some think he never has enough,others 


that he cannot have too little ; and this 
variety of their Opinions proceeds from 
the various application of their Studies: 
They whoſe View is no farther ex- 
tended than the laſt Age, and who only 
conſider to what a pitch of Greatneſs 
an uſurp'd Dominion, not circum» 


ſcribꝰd by Laws, did lately bring, firſt | 
the Spaniſh, and then the French Mo- 


narchy will be imbib'd with Arbitrary 
Principles. On the other hand, they 
who contemplate nothing but Ancient 
Times, and the Common-wealths of 
Greece and Rome, are apt to carry the 
TR 
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form to themſelves Schemes for ruling 


the World, of which Mankind is no ' 
longer capable : Either of theſe Extre- _ 


mities is to be avoided ; the one leads 
ro Tyranny, the other to Confuſion ; 
and as Things commonly are ill go- 
vern'd where the Prince has too much 
Power, ſo where he has too little, in 
| proceſs of Time, there will be no Go« 


vernment at all. A good Patriot ſhould 


deſire to be no freer than the Laws 
of his Country make him, and ſuch free- 
dom he ought always to affert. And as 


ſome Princes, by graſping at too great 


a Power, have loſt their Crowns, ſo Sub- 
jects, by aiming MunBounded Liberties, 
have been reduc'd to Bondage. 


Since the chief end of Government is 


Protection, wiſe Men in all their Coun- 
cils, are to follow ſuch a middle courſe, 

That as the Regal Authority ſhould 
not be wound up ſo high as to be 
able to oppreſs, ſo on the other hand, 
that it be not reduc'd fo low as to be 
unable to defend the People. 


5 But 


_ tr 
Thoughts of Liberty too far, and to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
bi | 
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But tho' this middle way be eaſie, 
pleaſant and full of Flowers, yet for 
this laſt Age our Princes have not de- 
lighted to walk in it, but have choſen 
rather to look out for Paths rocky, and 
choaked up with Thorns, where they 
and their blind Guides have been be- 


wilder'd. 5 


And tho? ſeveral of thoſe Miniſters 
who did moſt endeavour to whet the 
Sword of Arbitrary Power, ſunk un- 
der it themſelves; and tho? others of 


*em were in danger to periſh by it, 


and muſt perhaps have felt its Edpe, 
had they not been praſerv'd by thoſe 
Laws they would have overthrown ; 
yet the Game has been till play'd on ; 
nor have the Puniſhments of ſome de- 
terd others, but as one fell, another 


mounted on the Stage, with the ſame 


Intentions to make their Maſter abſo- 
lute; and by theſe ſtruggles in De- 
fence of Right, againſt the Attempts 
of wicked and deſigning States-men, 
this Common- wealth has been often 
brought to the very brink of Ruin. 


How _ 
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How comes it to paſs, that the moſt 


valiant and wiſeſt of our Kings were 
the greateſt Friends to Liberty? As 


Henry the 1ſt. and 2d. Edwara the iſt. 


and Edw. the 3d. Henry the 4h. and 5th. 
and Queen Elizabeth, who victorious 
abroad, obey'd at home, and uncom- 
pell'd, gave us the beſt and ſoundeſt 
Laus for its preſervation. Whereas the 
weakeſt and worſt of our Princes, ſuch 
as King John, Henry the Third, Ea- 
ward and 00g e the Second, to whom 
Power was leaſt to be truſted, deſir'd 
it moſt, and invaded all our Civil 
Rights. The Reaſon of this is plain; 
a Prince truly brave, judges that his E- 
nemies, not his Subjects, ought to feel 
his Valour, which is ſhewn, not in Ci- 
vil, but in Foreign Wars; and he who 
is truly Wiſe, knows the Conſtitution 
and the inbred. Reverence we bear to 
Sovereigns, inveſt em with as much 


Authority as is needful for thoſe who _ 
have no other meaning than to go- 


vern well; but weak and ill Princes at- 
fet Arbitrary Rule, that they may do 
Miſchief more ſecurely: Their Fears 


make em Cruel, their Profuſion brings 
F 1 em 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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em into Want, and Want throws 'em 
upon Oppreſſion, which they think to 
uphold by Force; Miſgovernment 
drives ' em from bad into worſe Hands, 


till at laſt both the Prince, and ſuch as 


he makes uſe of, begin to think them- 


ſelves unſafe, unleſs they can ſet up 


Abſolute Dominion, which from time 


to time has been attempted ; but Li- 


berty, the more it has been ſhaken, has 
all along taken the deeper Root; while 
the Crown, inſtead of getting, has ſtill 
ik ground by thele pernicious Coun- 
cils. 0, 


Ambitious Kings may pretend, that 
they delire to be great only to be the 
abler to do good; that they would ex- 
tend their Power, but in order to en- 
large the limits of their Empire that 
mighty Actions cannot be wrought by 
One who is encumber'd with the De- 
lays, Jealouſies, Humours, and often 


bad Arts of a. Popular Aſſembly; that 


Secrecy, and Diſpatch are never to be 
expected but where all Authority is in- 
truſted to a ſingle Perſon; that a limited 
Rule may preſerve it ſelf, and feed near 
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home, but cannot ſoar out and ſeek for 
Prey abroad. hs * 


Some what of this may perhaps be 
true; but a People that would conti- 
nue free, muſt have ſuch a form of 
Government as is calculated, not for 
Increaſe, but Preſervation: And there- 
fore England, to whom Foreign Con- 
queſts are neither deſirable, nor ſafe, 


has ever been uneaſie when the Prero- 


gative was ſtreched; and to ſee Arbi- 
trary meaſures taken, has been always 
Matter of Diſcord and Diviſion here: 
And we are become more watchful and 
{uſpicious, from what we have ſeen 
done of late Years in Hain and France; 
where Encroachments on Liberty 
were ſoon follow'd with Invaſions 
made-upon their Properties. 


However, as tenacious as we are, and 


ought to be in this point, ſuch of our 


Princes as had the Skill not to ſeek af. 
ter Power, have had it thrown upon 
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em: Was Hepry the Eighth himſelf 


more abſolute than his Daughter Queen 
Elixabei? And yet to arrive. at this 
high Authority, ſhe broke through 

& — none 
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none of our Laws and Cuſtoms ; but 
the unlimited Dominion ſhe had e- 
rected, was not over the Bodies, but 


1nthe Hearts of all her People : What- 


ever ſhe asked was granted , whatever 
ſhe did pleas'd; Acts of State that in 


another would have been diſreliſh'd, 


were in Her applauded ; becauſeall her 
Actions were thought to proceed from 
a Mind intirely devoted to the publick 


good. 


A Prince who lets the Laws go- 
vern, will be often call'd upon, and 
invited to aſſiſt the Laws with his Pre- 
rogative: The methods he takes for the 
Safety or Advantage of his Subjects, 
will not be cenſur'd: He will want no 
Power that is requiſite for the mainte- 
nance of his own Dignity, or the Pro- 
tection of his People. Thus all the Ef- 


fects of ſupreme and unlimited Autho- 


rity, which Kings ſo much covet, he 
will have withour Murmur or Oppo- 
ſition; the leſs he aims at, the more 
will be devolv'd upon him; and if to 
act without Controll be Arbitrary Pow- 
er, he will have it; becauſe all he does 
is receiv'd with Approbation. His at. 
25 8 WI 
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will be ſmooth, his Perſon fear'd and 
lov'd ; they who ſerve him will have 
their due reſpect and weight; His 
Kingdom will be without Diviſions, 
and they who are deſirous to find fault 


with the Adminiſtration of Affairs, will 


be a Faction thin in Numbers, ſilent 
and unregarded. 


SECT. XI. 
Of Religion and Liberty of 


( onſcience. 


l 


Achiavel attributes all the Roman 
1 Greatneſs, to the Care Name 
took in ſeaſoning the Minds of that 


War-like People with the Notions of 


Religion, which was ſo uſeful to the 
governing of Armies, to the uniting of 
the People, to the keeping Men good, 
and to the deterring them from be- 
ing bad; inſomuch that he ſays they 
were more oblig'd to Nama, than to 
Romulus their Founder. He adds, 
That one of the firſt Cauſes of that 
Cities Felicity was Religion, in re- 
gard it produced good Laws; good 
bg Fo Laws, 
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Laws, good Fortune; and good For- 


tune a good Concluſion to whatever 


they undertook. That Princes and 
Common-wealths who would keep 
their Government intire and uncorrupt, 
are above all things to preſerve Religi- 
on in it's Veneration ; for that in the 


whole World there is not a greater 


Sign of imminent Ruin, than when 


God and his Worſhip are deſpis'd: 


That the perſonal Piety of the Prince 
avails but little; for when he dies *tis 
forgotten: That his Example does 


indeed ſome Good, but he muſt en- 
deavour to eſtabliſh it in the Hearts 


o his whole People, and then it will 
aſt. 1 


'Tis no Wonder that Impiety got 


Ground in a Country , corrupted as 


England was by a long Civil War; 
where of one ſide their looſe Lives who 
tought to defend the Church; and on 
the adverſe ſide their Hy pocriſie who 
pretended to be purer than their Neigh- 
bours, did both together give great 
Occaſion to the Enemies of the Lord to 
Blaſpheme; and more eſpecially when 
all this was follow'd with the 1 
5 
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Catholick, might perhaps be glad e- 
nough to ſee the reform'd Religion 
brought into Contempt through their 
Vices who made Profeſſion of it. 


However in that Reign Irreligion 


was not countenanc'd by the State; at 


Court *twas more in Practice than in 
Doftrin : Atheiſm did not walk bare 
fac'd, it had no open Advocates, 'twas 
not a Recommendation; if any Man 
was blotted with it 't was a Bar to 
his Preferment; he might be ad- 
mitted into the Pleaſures and. Riots of 
the Palace, but he was not employ'd 
in any ſerious Buſineſs. And they 


who deſir'd to riſe in the World, if 


they had no true Piety, were oblig'd 
at leaſt to take upon 'em it's Appear- 
ances ; ſo that it was not held in De- 
riſion by the great Ones in ſuch a De- 
gree as utterly to deprave the Manners 
of the Common People. 


And the Meaſures King James the 
Second took to change the Religion of 
his Country, rouz'd up freſh Zeal in 
the Minds of all forts of Men; they 

embrac'd 
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embrac'd more ſtraitly what they were 
in fear to looſe: Courtiers did thruſt 


themſelves into the Preſence to quit 


their Offices, rather than be 'brought 
to do what might prejudice the Church 
of England. Nor had the licentious 


way of living in Fleets and Armies 


ſhaken our Seamen and. Soldiers in 
their Principles, they all ſtood firm, 
The Clergy ſhew'd themſelves prepar- 
ed to dye with, or for their Flocks, and 
manag'd the controverſialParts of Divi- 
nity with primitive Courage and admi- 
ble Learning; the Churches were every 
where crowded, and the Proſpect of 
Perſecution, tho? peradventure at ſome 
Diſtance, begot Devotion. | 


But as ſoon as this Danger was paſt, 
we forgot the God by whoſe Good- 


neſs we had been preſerv'd, and Im- 


piety began again to erect it's Head; 
and with more Boldneſs than in any 
former Age. 


In great Changes of Government, 
or Revolutions, all Sects of Religion, 
and all the various Factions in the State, 
are in new Motion; each thinking the 

e Seaſon 
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Seaſon then proper to make ſome At- 


tempt towards their own Eftabliſh- 
ment. If of theſe there are many 


(which often happens to be the Caſe) 


each thinks at firſt by it's own Strength 
to be ſuperior to all the reſt, but in this 


they ſoon find themſelves deceiv'd ; 


and then the Weaker joyn themſelves 
to thoſe who are thought more Power- 
ful, till it begins to look as if there were 
perhaps but two different Religions, 
and two Parties in the State; bur tho? 
they are thus united in Appearance, 
all of 'em have their diſtinct Aims, 


and each retains it's firſt Hopes, which 


were to have the upper hand at laſt, 
And at the fame time the different 


Sets in Religion intermix with the ſe- 


veral Parties in the Kingdom, and all 
apply themſelves to that fide which 
they think moſt willing or moſt able 
to Protect *em. 
Thus they who were Enemies to 
reveal'd Religion (if they may be calld 
a Sect) and they who were poſſeſs'd 
with the eee Notions of a 
Common- wealth in England (if they 
are enow to be term'd a Party) _ 
| cc 
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ed at firſt together; but being ſenſible 
of their own Weakneſs, and how un- 
able they were to carry on their Cauſe, 
they joyn'd themſelves to a Faction 
then beginning to form it ſelf, whoſe 
Pretences for a while were fair and ſpe- 


cious, but who afterwards came to 


meditate other Deſigns, and whoſe 
Majority was well ſupported, reſolute 
and active. | 


And all theſe growing to have one 
common Intereſt, came at laſt to fa- 
vour and bear out one another: Tis 
true, they who were thought to have 
a Republican TinQure were the firſt 
that deſerted ſo bad a Side; but the 
other two Parties vis, They who 


would innovate in Divine, and They 
'who in worldly Matters meant to go- 


vern corruptly, continu'd all along un- 
der the ſtricteſt Ties of mutual Aids 
and Friendſhip : From this Union, and 
out of this Forge, iſſu'd thoſe impious 
Books, publiſh'd not many Years ago, 


arraigning all the moſt ſacred Myſteries 


of reveald Religion; which Blaſphe- 
mies when our Poſterity ſhall read, 
they will remain aſtoniſh'd to find no 
Puniſh- 
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Puniſhment of their Authors record- 
ed in our Courts Eccleſiaſtical or Ct- 


vil. 


If any of the great Men then in Pow- 
er did countenance theſe Attempts 
made upon the Divine Majeſty, they 
were but bad Politicians, and did ill 
conſult the Welfare and Safety of 
their Prince; to whoſe ſacred Perſon 
the Religion of the People is far a 
better Defence than Fleets and Ar- 
mies. | 


If they who promote Innovations 
of this kind could ſhew us either 1n 
themſelves, or in their Diſciples, that 
Morality and Virtue increaſe as the 
Chriſtian Religion looſes Ground; 
they would have ſomething to ſay in 
their own Excuſe: But on the con- 
trary ſince the People have been 
poy ſon'd with theſe old Hereſies new 
vamp't up; they abound more than 
ever in Perjury, Circumventions of 
one another, Frauds, Extortions, E- 
vil Faith, Corruption, Bribery, and 
Impurities ſcarce heard of here till 
of late: And for theſe laſt Fifteen 

Years, 
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years, Vice has hurried on in a Courſe 
more precipitate than it was wont to 


do before in this Northern Cli- 


mate. 


And tho' peradventure it may be 
a long time before Atheiſm, and Ir- 
religion can have ſo many Followers 
as to be able, by their ſtrength and 
numbers, to diſturb a State; yet it 
cannot be improper to touch upon 
this Subject, when I am laying out 
the general Methods by which the 
Spirit of Diſcord may be allay'd; 


| becauſe Diſſentions, Faction, and Ci- 


vil Wars, are ſome of the Rods 
wherewith God is us'd to execute 
his Vengeance upon a prophane and 
wicked Country. > 


Princes therefore who would Rule 


happily, and over a well United 
People, are bound by the Duty of 


their high Office, and that ſuperior 
Duty they owe to their Creator, to 
apply Remedies to this dangerous 
Poyſon, by which, from {mall begin- 
nings, great multitudes of Men have 


been heretofore infected : They ſhould 


puniſh 


| 
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puniſh with utmoſt Rigour all ſuch as 
endeavour to ſpread it: 'They ſhould 


receive none into their Service whom 


they think Tainted with it; the 
Fruit of which will be quickly ſeen ; 
for, in many, *tis rather Affectation of 
pretended Wit or deep Learning than 


any grounded Principle; and they will 


ſoon lay it aſide when they perceive 


tis diſcountenanc'd, frown'd upon, 


and handled with ſeverity by thoſe 
who Govern. 


When Princes have thus ' rooted 


out this venomous Weed, in the room 
of it they are to plant true Piety, 
and ſincere Devotion. Not content 
with their own Zeal for Religion, 
their Sanctity of Life, and all their 
other Chriſtian Virtues; they are to 
uſe their utmoſt Care to bring their 


Subjects to be as near approaching to 
their own Perfections as poſſibly they 


can, and as far as they are imitable; 
and to make thoſe, over whom they 


| Reign, as Meck, Chaſte, Compaſſio- 


nate, Charitable, and Religious, as 
they themſelves are. But towards all 


Q this, 
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this, their perſonal Examples operate 


but flowly ; they are therefore to in- 
terpole with the Regal Power in the 


\, ſuppreſſion of Vice and Immoralities, 


not by Speeches only, to amuſe the 
Vulgar (as formerly was practiſed) 
nor by taint Edicts, forgotten as ſoon 
as publiſh'd, bur by obliging the Ma- 
giſtrate to put the Laws in ftricter 
Execution, and by noting with In- 
tamy, and the higheſt Marks of 
their diſpleaſure, all within their 
Reach, whom they know to lead vi- 
cious and immoral Lives; and by ad- 
vancing and ſhining, upon ſuch who 


they ſee tread in the right Paths of 
Virtue. LS 


But as a matter of principal im- 
portance, their Wildom is to be ex- 
ercis'd in providing that the Temple 
be not prophaned by the Intruſion 
of unclean Things or Perſons. When 
the chief Prelates are without Learn- 
ing, blemiſh'd in their private Lives, 
not given to Hoſpitality, too careſul 
in their worldly Concerns, unſound 
in their Doctrin, Flatterers, and 


Time 
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Time-ſervers, they loſe their Weight, 
and that Authority which they ought 
to have over the inferior Clergy ; 
who when this Check is no longer 
upon 'em, are apt to run into Ex- 
ceſſes of all kinds. They exceed in 
Ignorance and Debauchery, Symony 
creeps in among 'em, they negled 


their Cures, they grow Litigious 


with their Neighbours, Vicious in 
their Manners, Immoral in their 
Dealings, and a Scandal to their Pro- 
feſſion; all which tends to produce 
Schiſms in the Church: For 'tis na- 
tural to ſeparate from thoſe who do 
not fortify their Doctrin by the Ex- 
ample of their own Lives; and there 
are few Separations from the eſta- 
bliſh'd Religion of a Country, which 
had not their Beginnings from the 
Ignorance and Vices of the Prieſthood. 


And it being moſt apparent, that 
Schiſms in the Church will inter- 
mingle with Factions in the State; 
that is, they who are prejudic'd againſt 
the Church, will join with thoſe who 
are prejudic'd againſt 'the State ; and 
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ſince bad Prelates will have a bad 
Clergy; ſince a bad Clergy occafi- 
ons Schiſms; and ſince Schiſms in 
Religion help to heighten Faction, 
it muſt cerrainly import Princes (who 
would preſerve Union in their King- 


doms) to have the Eccleſiactical part 


of Government in Wiſe, Learned, 
and pious Hands; and where this 
Care is taken, it has a general good 
Influence upon whatever has Relati- 


on to the Publick. 


When the Bench of Biſhops is 
thus flPd ; when they have Learning 


to confute their Adverſaries; when 


they inſtruct by Example more than 
Precept; when they have Courage 
mix'd with Prudence, and Zeal tem- 


per'd with a Spirit of Peace, they 


give a greater Juſtre to Parhaments ; 
they ſtrengthen the Royal Dignity ; 
they beget Devotion in the People 
at Home, and abroad they gain 


Profelites to the Reform'd Religion. 


All things, as well bad as good, 
thrive as they are favour'd by Prin- 
&s.3 


— 
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ces; if they promote, or but wink 


at Vice it increaſes; if they ſhine 
on Virtue it proſpers. Numa, in a 


few -Years introduc'd Sanity of 


Manners among a Band of Robbers, 
Out-laws, and revolted Slaves; for 
of ſuch did Rome conſiſt at firſt. 
No Plant grows faſter by Cultiva- 
tion than Piety, and this does not on- 
ly hold in general, but in particu» 
lars; even Superſtition 1s hardly to 
be avoided, if a King is addicted to 
it. But when Sovereigns, by their 
own . are intirely firm to 
the Intereſts and Religion of the 
Church Eſtabliſhed within their 
Kingdom, and conſequently are in- 


229 


clin'd to countenance thoſe who have 


the trueſt Zeal to ſupport it , a Church 
ſo encoyrag'd can never fail to flou- 
mn = | 


And this Church appears to be 
upon a firm Foundation, when its 
future ſecurity has been as far con- 
ſulred by the Government as lay 
Within the Reach of humane Wil» 
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dom, by excluding for ever all Pa- 
piſts from the Royal Scepter ; when 
all poſſible Meaſures are -taken both 


by the Prince and the Miniſters to 
fix it perpetually in a Line of Pro- 


teſtant Succeſſors; and when the 


whole Body of the People concur ſo 
unanimouſly with their Rulers, in re- 
ſolving to maintain this Limitation of 
the Crown. m 


As the Religion of the Church 
of England (if they who profeſs it 
live vp to its Poctrin) is the pureſt, 
ſo it ſeems to agree beſt with the 
Nature of our Conſtitution; it has 
pot that blind Superſtition which is 
neceſſary to thoſe who are born un- 


der a Tyranny; nor 1s it fo impa- 


tient of all fort of Forms, as to think 
even Kingly Government but a Ce- 
remony, needleſs and expenſive to the 
People. The Reformations abroad 
were moſt of 'em begun in popular 
Commotions, and reliſhing too much 
of Anarchy, ſuit beſt with Govern- 


ments meerly popular : Whereas Ours 


began and was compleated by the 
ph; 04 cat raw Regal 
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Regal Authority, retaining till a 
TinQure of that mix'd or moderate 
Government, under which it was firſt 
modell'd, dad therefore our Eccleſi- 
aſtical Diſcipline ſeems moſt agree- 
able to ſuch a Political Inſtitution as 


we enjoy, Which is a Monarchy 
bounded by the Laws. 


So that Conſiderations purely Di- 
vine abſtracted, for indiſputable Rea- 
ſons of State, and by the Rules of 
Policy, Princes Who reſpect the Pre- 
ſent or future Happineſs and Peace 
of their Dominions, ate to promote, 
and encourage the Doctrin and Diſci- 
pline of the Church of England, and 


to countenance ſuch whoſe Zeal, and 


real Opinion lead 'em to adhere firm- 


ly toit; as having always been the - 


trueſt Friends to the legal Conſtitu- 
tion of this Country: For as of 
one hand they have not ſuch extend- 
ed Notions of Liberty, as to render 
Government difficult, if not impra- 
Cicable; fo on the other fide, of 
late Years, they gave an Inſtance 


that. they did not think themſelves | 
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ſo bound by their DoQrin of Paſ. 
ſive Obedience, but that they could 
ſhake it off, when they ſaw it made 
uſe of by their Sovereign, to intro- 
duce Arbitrary Power, and undermine 
Religion, 


The Throne is not to be defend- 
by giddy Multitudes, nor by the 
ſtrength of Parties, who are more at 
the Devotion of their own Heads, 
and Leaders, than -of their Prince; 
"Tis to be guarded by thoſe who act 
upon a ſteady Principle of Duty, 
Virtue and Honour: Nor has the 
Regal Authority any other ſolid Ba- 

ſis to reſt upon but the Church, 

whoſe Body is compos'd of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, the Gen: 
try, the Clergy, the richeſt Merchants, 
and the moſt ſubſtantial Freeholders 
of this Realm. 


But the Piety of Princes, and their 
Care of the eftabliſh'd Religion, ought 
never to raiſe up a Spirit of Perſecy- 

tion in thoſe who are favour'd and 
countenanc'd. The Returns indeed of 
ns Power 
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Power are commonly follow'd with 
a Return of it's Exceſſes. But a wiſe 
Government is to reſtrain this, and ſo 


vi 


to interpoſe, that one Side may have 


no well grounded Cauſe to repine 


at the others Proſperity : Nor is it 


impoſſible to make Affection in the 
Prince to the eſtabliſh'd Church, and 
Liberty of Conſcience conſiſt toge- 
ar. FO 


one Side is to be indulg'd in it's 


juſt Pretences, but to be check'd in 


all it's Paſſions, and withheld when- 
ever it offers to paſs the Bounds of 
Reaſon: As one Side deſerve Favour, 
the other have a Right to Protection. 
as Subjects, and as Men, not to have 
their Conſciences conſtrain'd, perhaps 
they have a natural Right which hu- 
man Laws are not to alter. 


But ſome who are fully perſwaded 
in their Minds that they maintain the 
Cauſe of God, and his true Religion, 
are apt to think they can never carr 
it on with too high a Hand, and fo 

are 
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are brought to deviate from the Do- 
ctrin of their ſacred Maſter, who 
came into the World to teach the 
Ways of Peace. And from miſguid- 
ed Zeal have flow'd thoſe Acts of 
Force, which here, and in other Coun- 
tries, the Church from time to time 
has us'd, to bring the whole People 
within it's Pale; and theſe Methods 
have been all along thought Expedi- 
ent, Juſt and Pious. | 


But tho? the Cauſe of God is thus 
pretended, is not the Corruption of 
Nature at the Bottom of all this? 
Have not the beſt of Men ſtil] re- 


tain'd ſo much human Frailty that 


they are loath to take the Pains of 
ſubduing Seas and Hereſies by their 
own Piety, Charity, devout Lives, 
painful Preaching, and holy Exam- 
ples? And do not they deſire to uſe 
Power and Force, the Arms of Fleſh, 
becauſe they are not ſtrong enough 
in Virtue to weild Spiritual Arms? 
And has not all this been the Original 
of Perſecution? | 


o 


And 
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And to ſhew it is not of God, it does 
not ſtand: Where has it ever com- 
paſs'd the Ends propog'd ? In what 
Nation has it prov'd Succeſsful ? And 
can there be ſcarce an Inſtance given 
where it has either rooted out the true 
or a falſe Religion? And in Countries 
where Opinions differing from the 
State-Religion have been ſuppreſs'd by 
extream Rigour, the Inhabitants may 
have been put to Death, or driven 
away, but can it be faid to have 

| wrought Converſions ? 


In all Ages, and all Places, Here- 
ticks and Sectaries have rather been 
increas'd, than diminiſh'd by Perſecu- 
tion: It brings 'em to unite in a firm- 
er Band with one another; it makes 
'em fortily themſelves with Induſtry 
and Council, and purity their Religi- 
ous Diſcipline, which is always popu- 
lar: They pay a blind Obedience to 
their Teachers ; and Compaſſion, Ac- 
quaintaince, Relation, Affinity, mutu- 
al Traffick, or Intereſt, create em ma- 
ny Friends among the Orthodox, till 


at 
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at laſt they are not only in a Conditi- 


on to work Diſorder in the Church, 


but they grow into ſuch a Poſture of 


Strength as is able to give Diſturbance 
to the State. TER - | 


But to be very careful to preſerve 
and maintain an ACt of Toleration, 
{ets the Minds of all the People at qui- 
et: It quite breaks the Meaſures of 
all ſeparate Congregations Whatloe. - 
ver; their ſtrict Union is at an End, 


inſtead of which each courts the State, 


and is for making it's own private 
Terms. They become careleſs when 
out of Danger, like Armies which will 


not take the Pains of intrenching 
when their Enemies are at a great 


Diſtance ; Their Church Diſcipline 
{lackens and decays, and their warm 


Zeal cools (both which are indeed 


pureſt in all Religions when under 
Perſecution) they begin to mind their 
worldly Concerns, which when the 
Flock do, the Paſtor can no longer 


guide 'em as he pleaſes. And ſuch of 


the other Side as pity'd, and therefore 
were the Friends of their Adverſity, 
9 think 
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think themſelves no more oblig'd to 
appear with, or for em, when they 
ſee em unmoleſted, and full as much 
at their Eaſe as the reſt of the Peo- 
ple. Thus a Torrent ſwelling high 
with Oppoſition, when that Oppoſi- 
tion is remov'd falls away gently of it 


ſelf: And thus Sectaries moulder by 


Degrees into ſmall and weak Particles, 


when they are not made conſiderable 


by being taken notice of, and di- 
ſturb'd by thoſe who Govern. 


In the ſame manner a falſe Religi- 


on, in Countries where *tis upper- 
moſt, will ſooner ſuppreſs the true 
one by gentle than 'rough Methods : 


And the French Hiſtorians tell us, that 


the Haguenots, whole Numbers were 
rather multiply'd, than made leſs, by a 
Perſecution of Forty Years, return'd in 
Crowds to the Church of Rome when 
Henry the 'Third abated the Rigour of 
his Laws againſt em. He gave 'em to 
underſtand that as they were to fear 
no Hurt, fo they were to expect no Fa- 
vour from him. He ſhut *em out from 


the Management of Affairs by a ge- 


neral 
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| neral Care in the Executive Power : 
He took none of that Perſwaſion into 
Familiarity, or the Service of his Houſ- 
hold: He excluded em from all Ofi- 
ces of the Crown, the Revenue, 
Courts of Juſtice, Government of Pro- 
vinces and Places, and from all Em- 
ployments in the Army ; and the 
Nature of Man is fo intereſted, that 
this perverted more from the Truth 
in three or four Years, than all the 
Cruelty that had been before ſuggelt- 
ed, by Prieſts, to him and his Prede- 
ceſſors; and it was then thought he 
would in a ſhort time have reducd 
his whole Kingdom to one Religion, 
if the Warmth of the Roman Clergy, 
and the fiery Zeal of that powerful 
Faction, the League, had not by main 
Force compelbd him to change his 
Meaſures, revoke his Edicts, and to 
renew the Civil War. 


What Event the contrary Courſe 
now taken in France will have, Time 
only can ſhew us; however we ſee 
ſo tar already that the Kingdom 1s 
thereby much depopulated; and ad- 
. mit 
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mit it ſhould ſucceed, *tis a Pattern 
no Prince ought follow, 'tis a Spirit, 
which tho” the Roman Church ſtill re- 
tains, ours ſeems to have quite laid 
aſide, and 'tis to be hop'd will never 


reſume hereafter; it is generally fol- 


low'd with ſuch Convulſions as an ab- 
ſolute Monarchy, ſupported by Ar- 
mies, may perhaps be able for a while 
to bear; but they muſt ſhake: to 
pieces our Conſtitution, where there 


1s no Baſis to reſt upon but the Af. 
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ſeQtions of the whole People, and 


where the oppreſs'd in Religion are 
ſure to intermix with, and fl 


for Refuge to ſome Faction in the 
State. 


Unleſs it ſhould hereafter become 
apparent that the Diſſenters affect Su- 
periority over the Eſtabliſn'd Church, 
*tis not probable that any will be fo 
imprudent as ever to attempt a direct 
Repealing of the Laws which allow 
Liberty of Conſcience in this King- 
dom : But all thoſe Heats which ſeem 
in the leaſt to lead towards it are as 
carefully to be avoided, if we would 


pre- 
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preſerve that Union, which alone 
can make us powerful Abroad, and 


ſtrong at Home. Imaginary Fears 


often diſturb Men, as much as a real 
Danger, and they are brought to tu- 
multuate upon meer Fancies; but 
they grow more alarm'd when they 
believe there is ſome Foundation for 
their Suſpicions ; ſo that not only an 
eſſential Infraction of what they think 
their Right, but what looks like it is 
to be ſhun'd, if you would keep a Jea- 


lous People quiet. 


And Things ſhould be. manag'd 
with ſuch Caution and Candour to- 
wards *em, as they ſhould not have 
Reaſon to urge that they are ob- 
liquely injur'd, or hurt by a Side- 
wind. Favourable and indulgent 
Laws granted by Princes to any di- 
ſtinct part of their Subjects, in one 
Inſtance, reſemble Treaties between 
Prince and Prince, which when they 
grow to be interpreted ſtricto jure, 
or in the ſtricteſt Senſe, come ſoon 
after to be quite broken: For, as a- 
mong Princes, Cavils of this nature 

| beget 
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beget firſt angry Diſputes, then high 
Reſentments, then mutual Injuries, 
and at laſt produce an open Breach; 
ſo a ſtrict keeping to the very Letter 


of the Law, may have ſomewhat a. 


like Operation between thoſe who Go- 


vern, and thoſe whom a Government 


has thus indulg'd. 


And tho' the Legiſlature may with 


Juſtice ſay to any Sect in Religion, 
you have theſe and theſe Liberties 
allow'd you by the Law, which ſhall 
be kept inviolate, but by the ſtrict- 


eſt Letter of it, we are not barr'd 


from doing ſo and ſo; you invert 


your pretended Zeal to downright 


Hypocriſie, you play faſt and looſe, 
you are againſt us in Principle, and 
with us for Advantage; you-make an 
ill Uſe of the Indulgence granted ; 
you mean to undermine us with it, 
and you Pie us juſt cauſe to exert 
that Authority of which we have 
not abridg'd our ſelves, even accord- 
ing to the written Letter of the Law ; 
you {hall therefore be ſo and fo re- 
firain'd, and thus and thus excluded. 
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All this may be ſtrictly Juſt, but 
how far prudential will be the Que - 
ſtion. Will not the Diſſenters be apt 
to reply, we are in poſſeſſion of a 
Right to remain ſeparate from the 
main Body, and yet approach your 
Communion ? If we {in by Hy pocri- 
ſy, there is a God to inflict his Ven- 
geance on us. Is it not putting us 
upon a new Foot, if we may not, 
at one and the ſame time, have our 
Liberty of Conſcience, and yet enjoy 
all the Priviledges, and Advantages of 
other Erziiſþh Men, qualifying our 
ſelves as the Law requires? Are we 
barr'd from this by any Law-1n be- 
ing? Why a new Law to bind thoſe 
who thought themſelves free ever ſince 
the firſt Act for Toleration ? You ſay 
*tis a Caution neceſſary to oppoſe our 
Incroachments, and that you have not 
debarr'd your ſelves from ſo doing: 
But when you thus erect, tho? it be 
upon your own Ground, a new Ci- 
radel, juſt over againſt our Fortreſs, 
we cannot but ſuſpect, you mean it 


at leaſt, as a Bridle to us, if you 


have 
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have not further Deſigns of making 
from thence Excurſions into our Ter- 
ritories. And does not all this tend 
to infringe the Articles of Peace, 
which upon granting the Toleration, 
ſeem'd to be concluded between hoth 
Parties ? 


Small PunQtilio's are ſufficient to 
renew antient Animoſities; And thus 
a Thing perhaps in its own nature 
indifferent, offer'd or let alone, op- 
pos'd or conſented to, without any 
conſequence to either ſide, may be ſo 


improv'd by their wicked Arts who 


promote Viviſion, as to inflame a 
Country: It may at firſt occaſion 
Diſputes, thoſe Diſputes may raiſe 
Heats, and thoſe Heats muſt have a 


general bad influence upon all other 
Affairs. . 


But all this may perhaps go higli- 


er; Tenacious Zeal in a wrong 
Cauſe (for ſo it muſt be, to juſtify 
Diſſimulation with the God of Truth) 
may provoke the unlimited Power of 
the Legiſlature, to animadvert upon 

| 1 thoſe 
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thoſe who are not ſatisfyed with mo- 
deſt Terms of Liberty; and who in- 


ſtead of being upon an equal Foot 


with others, inſiſt for a ſtrange kind 
of Latitude, and to have Priviledges 
above the reſt of their Fellow Sub- 
jects. If this Indiſcretion arrive to 
a great height; if this unbounded 
Freedom is aſſerted as a Right; if 
it be juſtify'd by any other Argu- 


ment than that a new Law in this 


Matter, may look like a breaking 


into what already is, almoſt by uni- 


verſal conſent, eſtabliſhed in favour of 
Diſſenters; ſuch an Arrogance may 


make it be thought, they contend 


not for Equality, but Dominion: 
The conſequence whereof muſt be, 
that others will begin to think of 
Meaſures which may lead to their 
own Preſervation, and that it becomes 
in a manner requiſite, to reduce thoſe, 
whole Ambition mounted on the 
Wings of Zeal, is fo aſpiring ; all 
which muſt be follow'd by Attempts 
to take away, by Law, Liberties, by 
their Abuſe grown dangerous, and 


ſions 
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ſions long ſince buried and forgot- 

ten, bring old Wounds to bleed a- 
freſh, embroil the Publick, and 


perhaps, at laſt, produce an open 
Breach. 5 


But admit that none of this hap- 
pens, ſuppoſe the Point quietly yield- 
ed, and that they who thus give 
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Battle to Hypocriſie, are victorious, 


without any Hurt to themſelves, or 
without an immediate wounding of 


the Common- wealth; tho' the Vi- 
Qory may be deſirable, will it make 


us ſtronger and ſafer ? Shall we be 
afterwards better united among our 

ſelves, either in Civil or Religious 
Matters? On the contrary, are not 
Effects quite different from all this 
to be rather apprehended ? 


Will not the Diſſenters thereupon 


be inclin'd to take new Meaſures, | 
and enter into new Councils? Is 


it not probable that they may think 
they are again divided from us, and 
that it will be neceſſary for. them 
once more to have a ſeparate Intereſt 
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from that of the whole Publick ? 


And may not all this raiſe Ferments 
in the Blood, and bring. ſeveral 
acute Humours to float in the Body 
Politick, which now ſeem to he qui- 
et? May they not believe it im- 
ports em to ſeek for the Aid of 
Friends, which of Courſe muſt lead 
dem to make freſh Application to 
thoſe who, tho* firm to the Church 
of England, are yet by Principle, for 
allowing to others Liberty of Con- 
{cience in its full Extent?. And may 
not the conſequence of this tend to 


divide the Church it felf ? 


When the Nonconformiſts fancy 


| themſelves to be attacked, is it not 


to be feared they will ftrike up a 
ſtricter League than peradventure 
now they have, with ſuch Perſons 
as are diſcontented? Of which there 


are many in all Countries; whereof 


ſome are angry, becauſe their true 
Merits are mot recompenced, as well 
as there are others,. who from either 
a reſtleſs Temper, or from Pride, 
Ambition, or the Diſappointment 


of 
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of immoderate Hopes, become diſ- 
affected to the State. Has not a 
Conjunction between ſuch as Ma- 
lign the Church, and ſuch as malign 
the Government, been found by Ex- 
perience, always formidable, and 
ſometimes fatal? Does it not afford 
plenty of bad Matter . for bad Men 
to work- upon? Does it not give to 


d . 


Faction freſh Vigour, and long Life? 
And who will anſwer that deviating, 
tho? but a little, from the Principles 
upon which the late Revolution was 
founded, ſhall not produce new Ac- 
cidents, and bring Miſchiets againſt 
which it may be hard to find a Re- 
medy ? V 


They who promote this Matter, 
think perhaps it will contribute to- 
wards creating Unity, and that ſo 
we may have here the Coat of Chriſt, 
which was without a Seam; That 
the Adverſe Side finding themſelves 
in ſome ſenſe not to be compleatly 


Members of the Common-wealth, 


unleſs they are Members of the 
Church, will return into its Bo- 
ſom. 
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But are there not Reaſons to be- 
lieve they will rather harden in their 
ſeperation ? eſpecially when we con- 
template them in their proper Form 
and Ranks, in a view of the whole 
People; when we reflect who, and 
what they are; and when we conſi- 
der from what they are to be ex- 
cluded. dh = 


They have in Communion with 

'em, none of the Nobility, and but 
few among the Gentry; not many 
of the Subſtantial Free-holders fre- 
quent their Meetings; ſo that impar- 


tially ſpeaking, they can be ſaid to 


have but little ſtrength in the Land- 


ed Intereſt. But a few of the rich 


Merchants are with 'em, or of the 


Men of Profeſſions, ſuch as Law 


and, Phyſick, nor of the moſt ſubſtan- 


tial Trades- men or Retailers: How- 


ever they ſeem very far from being 
deſpicable, as wanting Numbers. 
Except the firſt, in all the - other 
Ranks, they have ſome, and not a 
tew ot tha Female Sex, Of Sea-fa- 

ring 
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ring Men we may reckon more than 
they, but they havea large Proportion. 
They have likewiſe very many in the 
inferior Claſis of Men, or what we call 
the Vulgar, ſuch as are the lower 
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Tradeſmen, or Retailers, Artificers, Ma- 


nufacturers, and Day- labourers, who 
altogether, are that Part of the People 


that ſubſiſts by and depends upon the 
better Sort, and in theſe Multitudes 
their chief Strength conſiſts. 


Having thus rang'd 'em in their 
ſeveral Degrees, let us conſider 'em in 
their Perſons, as their Perſons may 
have Relation to their reſpective Cir- 
cumſtances. As in our Church, fo in 
their Congregations, there are both 


Good and Bad: Without doubt many 
of 'em are Men of exemplary Lives, 


ſincere Piety, and meek Zeal, and theſe 
will rather be confirm'd in their De- 
votion than ſhaken in it by any Trou- 
bles they meet with in this World. 
Of theſe ſuch as are Poor follow their 
Handy- crafts and Manufacttures, think 
of nothing elſe, and becauſe of their 


Sobriety, thrive faſter than other Men. 


= 
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On the other hand ſuch of 'em as have 
Wealth addict themſelves to Trade, 
inasmuch as their Education has not 
fitted em for the Court, the Bar, or 
Armies; to all theſe it will be no 
Hurt to be ſhut out of Employments, 
that are more a Burthen than a Profit. 
Tis true, the pureſt in any Sect may 
be well enough pleas'd with Power, 


but will not proſtitute their Conſci- 


ences to attain it, and conſequently 
cannot like to be diſtinguiſh'd from 
their fellow Subjects by a new Law, 


tho? it only debars em from what 


perhaps they do not covet : Therefore 
as to this ſort of Men, the Conſide- 
ration of their worldy Intereſt will not 


make many Proſelites. 


Indeed among the Bad there may 
be a plentiful Harveſt, and they will 
all of 'em by degrees be for creeping 


into the Boſom of the Church, ſo that 


they may be warm and well nouriſh'd 
in it. Such as have no true Sence of 
Religion, meer Hypocrites, whoſe 


pretended Godlineſs is no more than 


Singularity and Pride, will crowd in 
| apace ; 
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apace; for Spiritual Pride is one of 
the Baſtard Children of Ambition, 
reſembling it's Parent in many Fea- 
tures, and like Ambition, will deſcend 
to act any kind of Part, and to do 
whatever is Wicked, Falſe, and Baſe, 
to bring about it's own Deſigns and 
Ends: Of theſe divers may be will- 


ing to take any Oath or Teſt that 


can be tender'd, and alſo to abandon 
their ſeparate Meetings, with a Reſo- 
lution never to return thither any 
more, provided they have ſuch a 
Call as may make it worth their 
while: But this cannot go very far, 
there are not Offices for all that will 
deſire to be ſo brought over. 


| Beſides the Executive Power may 
think it decent to interpoſe. When 
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the Adminiſtartion is as it ought to 


be, the Government may not judge 


it ſaſe to employ Perſons of ſuch a- 
bandon'd Principles, to whom Reli- 
gion is indifferent, and whom Inte- 
reſt can carry to a Church which 
they ſay is fan of Errors. What 
muſt then be the Conſequence? Will 
| not 
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not theſe Men thus argue with them- 
. ſelves? The Law takes from us the 
—:: convenient Priviledg we had to be of 
both Sides, to traverſe from one to ano- 
ther as we ſaw it moſt for our Profit, 
but we are no longer ſuffer'd to con- 
tinue upon theſe Terms of Neutrali- 
ty; they will not allow us, at one 
and the ſame time, to enjoy the Ol- 
| fices, Truſts, and Emoluments of 
| the Publick, and yet hold Intelligence 
E with, and preſerve the Countenance 
and Favour of our own Party: If 
we aim at Buſineſs, Power and Great- 
neſs, we mult declare for one or the 
other Side, and then ſtick to it; we 
cannot halt between 'em both. But 
what will it avail us to go over? 
We are not cut out for a Court: 
Arms bring Honour, but no Wealth, 
which is what we ſeek after. The 
1 Clergy ſuſpecting the Old Leaven 
| that is in us, will take us to he 
Wolves in Sheeps Cloathing, and do 
their utmoſt to ſhut us out of their 
Folds. And in general, will not they 
who Govern efteem themſelves bound 
rather to encourage thoſe of their 
| | antient 
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antient Following, whoſe Integrity 


has been ſo long tried, than us who 
are new Friends, and whoſe Faith 
ſtands ſuſpected? 


What then will be the Effect of 
our Conformity ? A few of us only 
can get by it, the reſt will be unre- 
garded : It is better therefore to re- 
main as we are, and continue in our 
Separation. Let us refuſe to be Mem- 
bers of the Church, tho' it exclude 
us in ſome Sence from being Mem- 
bers of the Common-wealth. But if 
we cannot get our ſelves into the 
State, why may not the State be 


brought to us? If we can be the Su- 


perior Religion, we ſhall have all the 


Power: Who knows what a reſolute 


Perſeverance may produce ? The At- 
tempt once ſucceeded: Covering our 
Deſigns under the Veil of Reform- 
ing Zeal, and by our Arts, Boldneſs, 

and Induſtry, did we not overthow 


a Govzrnment ſtrongly ſupported ? 


And why may not the ſame be done 
again? But ſuppoſe we fail in this, 
1t we cannot compaſs our Ambition, 


lex 
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let us endeavour to gratify ſome of 


our other Appetites. A Separation 


from the main Body well united 
within it felf, is attended with ma- 
ny Advantages. If a new Law ſhuts 
us out from profitable Employments, 
we ſhall not be troubled with thoſe 
that are Burthenſome; ſo that what 
we looſe one way we get anc- 
ther: Let our Dealings be confin'd as 


much as poſſible to thoſe of our own 


Perſuaſion : Let us Sell to the Adverſa- 
ry, and Buy of none but Friends : Let 
us by Thrift, and a perpetual bend- 
ing of our Thoughts to Buſineſs, 
grow Rich apace; tor Wealth begets 
Reſpect, and much Property cannot 


be long without ſome Power: Let us 


Favour, Aſſiſt, and Countenance none 
but one another, or thoſe we ſee in- 
clind towards us: In all Affairs let 
us go together, as if we were acted 
by one Gouncil and one Spirit : We 
have Numbers which will daily in- 
creaſe, if the other Side is ſo unpoli- 
tick as to enter upon Meaſures that 
may render us yet more Popular: It 


ble 


/ 
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ble Body, and whoever have a Mind 
to diſturb the State will always court 


us: Divided from the reſt, and firmly 


joyn'd with one another, we are of 
great weight, and perhaps may turn 


the Ballance that way we lean ; but 


if we comply, and looſe thoſe Marks 
of Diſtinction wherein we have ſo 
long found our own Accompt, we 
muſt expect that private Advantages 
will very much diminiſh; and in re- 
lation to the Publick, we ſhall make no 
Figure, be of no Value, and muſt be 
contented to return into the com- 
mon Herd of the whole People. 


Thus the Bad among em (who 
in all Perſuaſions and Sects are the 
Majority) will peradventure argue ; 
and whoever weighs well in his 
Mind the Perſons and their Circum- 


ſtances, will probably come at laſt to 


an Opinion, that the new Remed 
propos'd will be apter to nouriſh 


' 
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than cure the Diſeaſe; that Time 


and Moderation are the beſt Phyſi- 


cians in this Caſe; that ſtronger 
Remedies may ſtir up, and yet not 


carry 
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carry off bad Humours, which is 


dangerous in Politick, as it is in 
natural Bodies; that any thing which 
has in it but the leaſt Shadow of 


Compulſion, inſtead of bringing em 
to Conform, will (for Reaſons. 


grounded upon their Intereſt , pri- 
vate or publick) rather make em 
more obdurate in their Schiſm. 


But it may not be improper to 
look a little further. Do not their 
ableſt Heads and deep thinking Men, 
really deſire that ſuch an Attack 
ſhould be made upon 'em? Are 
they not grown weaker by the To- 


leration already granted? Has it not 


deadn'd their Zeal? Has it not im- 
pair'd the Authority of their Preach- 
ers? Do they not perceive their 
Flocks beginning to throw off Marks 

of Diftin&ion, in Talk, Dreſs, and 
Way of Living? Does not their 


decay*d and ſick Diſcipline ſand in 


need of ſome powerful Cordial to 
revive it? Do not they want ſome⸗ 
what, which among their own 
thoughtleſs Vulgar, they may call a 
| Perſecution ? 


Perſecution? May they not rejoyce 
at but a Colour of pretending to be 
perſecuted, and be glad of ſome- 


thing that will make their Paſtors 


more reſpected, and help to awaken 
the © Zeal of their Congregations, 
growing now to languiſh, and which 
may bring *em back to their for- 
mer Singularity,” renew their Diſci- 
pline, and reſtore that Unity in In- 
tereſt and Councils, which made em 
herefofore ſo ſtrong ? . 


It is not improbable but all this 


may be the Caſe; and if ſo, can it 
be Wiſdom in the Church of Eng- 
land to furniſh thoſe who fight a- 
—. it with Arms Offenſive and De- 
teaſive, to give 'em means of bring- 
ing better Order among their Troops 


than now they ſeem to have, and 


to drive em into ſuch a Situation 


of their Camp, that from it they 
may annoy others, but are not to 


be approach'd themſelves? 
e ee Hits 


Teachers With a popular, tho? falſe 
= 9 Topick 
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Topick to exclaim upon among their 
Followers, That there are Deſigns 


to oppreſs em in the tender Point 
of Conſcience, that one Attempt 


may be ſoon follow'd by another of 


more Importance, that they muſt 
prepare for Tryals, and that the Purity 
of the Goſpel is in Danger? 


A wiſe Government ſhould never 
give deſigning Men a Handle whereby 
they may promote their own Inte- 
reſt, and work Miſchief to the State. 
It is always prudent not to let com- 
buſtible Matter get together ; if it 


is gather'd, and cannot be remov'd 


without much Trouble, *tis to be 
carefully watch'd that none may 
have an Opportunity of putting Fire 
to it: Nor are the Vulgar ſo eaſily 
to be inflam'd on any Accompt 
whatſoever, as when tis ſuggeſt- 
ed to 'em, that Religion is con- 
cern'd. 


Not immediate Conveniences, but 
the future Conſequence of Things 
is to be conſulted by the Publick, 

e which 
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which is always to extend it's View 
as far forward as poſſible. Mea- 
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ſures leading to Diviſion, tho? re- 


motely, are to be ſhun'd; but eſpe- 


cially all kind of Conteſts are to be 


avoided with a ſort of People, ac- 
cuſtom'd to pay ſtrict Obedience to 
their Leaders, and who when they 
ſeem moſt ſcatter'd, can, like Parthi- 


ans, in an inſtant Rally, and be 


prepar'd for freſh. Engagements; 
who grow ſtronger by being oppo- 
ſed, and who, if they are left to the 
Courſes they are in, muſt, in proceſs 
of nas disband of their own ac- 
cord. 


But it may be objeQted, tis in 
their own Power to change their 
preſent ways of Living, and to in- 
troduce again among themſelves their 
former Strictneſs, they may do this 
which way ſoever they are dealt 


with. But are Religions, either true 
or falſe, ſo ready to Reform, unleſs 
they are driven into it by ſome 
Motive or Impulſe more than ordi- 
nary ? Are not all Church Diſciplines 
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apt to decline in time from the Se- 
verity which was profeſs'd at the 


beginning? Has not Perſecution al- 


ways been the ſureſt Method of re- 


viving Zeal, be it ſincere or feign'd ? 
Ts not the Nature of Man moſt de- 
firous of what is forbidden, whether 


ir be good or bad ? Does not the 


Proſpect of Danger produce Jealou- 


ſies? Doe not Jealouſies, wel) or ill 
grounded, render Men watchful and 


more active? And does not Security 


beget Negligence in all Aﬀairs, as 
well Divine as Human ? 


Whether ſuch a Reſtraint upon 
Diſſenters will do Good or Hurt, is 


at leaſt dubious? The beſt Arguments 


for it are the known Worth, Expe- 
rience, Zeal, and Integrity towards 
the Publick, true Affection to the anti- 


ent Conſtitution af this Realm, the 


ſaid on the other Side, eſpecially when 


Wiſdom, Probity, and the unblemiſÞd 


Characters of the Gentlemen who 
. ſeem to promote it, whoſe Candour 
is ſo great, that doubtleſs they will 


not be offended to hear what may be 


IT 


\ 
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it comes from one who has given 
ſo many Proofs of his firm Adhe- 
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rence, as well to the Intereſt as 


the Doctrin of the Church of Eng- 
21 N 85 


And this Subject has been the 


longer dwelt upon, as moſt needful 


to be handled in a Diſcourſe, which 


endeavours to propole Methods , 
whereby the Diviſions of a Countr 

may be heaPd: Becauſe tho* the 
Temple of Janus was ſhut at the 
Coming of our Saviour, yet the De- 
vil has been fo induſtrious to inſpire 
Wickedneſs into the Heart of Man, 
that almoſt ever ſince the beginning 
of the fourth Century, Religion has 
{et the World at variance. 


But nothing more becomes the 
Piety of a virtuous Prince, than to 
defeat the Malice of this crafty Ser- 
pent, by taking all the Ways that 
lead to Peace. And when the ſub- 
ordinate Parts of Government bear 
themſelves with Moderation 1n this 
Point, it attratts, and then ſincere 

8 3 Con- 
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Opinions about religious Matters are 
not to be prevented, a wiſe State 


is to contrive, that they may never 
be injurious to the Publick, nor in- 


terrupt it's Quiet. Differences of 
this Nature would give little Di- 
ſturbance to Human Kind, if the 


Contention were, as it ought to be, 


whoſe Light ſhould ſhine brighteſt, 
not which ſhall make the greateſt 


Blaze. 


If the Polemicks would only wran- 
ole among themſelves, and within 
the Schools; if theſe Tormentors of 
Truth would put it upon the Rack 


no where but in their own Cloſets, 


they might be overlook'd as not 
dangerous; but they tranſgreſs their 
Pounds, getting into ,Courts, Cities, 


and National Aſſemblies; till at laſt 


they kindle others with the Fire 
thar has ſeiz?d them, and come to 
engage whole Empires in their 
Quarrel, and are' therefore to be 
wWatch'd in all their Motions. | 


*T would 
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*'Twould be endleſs to ſhew what 
Tumults Zeal has produced, what 
Animoſities it has created, what Ar- 
mies it has rais'd, and what Blood 


it has been brought to ſhed: ?Tis 


Active, Malicious, fearleſs of Danger, 


warmer in the Wrong than in the 


Right, and deaf to Council. 


They who are poſſeſsd with this 
unruly Spirit, if they happen to have 
a Government with 'em, are apt at 


every turn to run it upon fatal Pre- 
cipices; if it be againſt 'em, they 
traduce whatever is well done, and 


expoſe to the People all it's Weak- 
nels or Misfortunes. But the fore 
Place in a State upon which they 
ſtick moſt, is Faction, and there they 
do the greateſt Miſchief; they irri- 
tate the bad Humours in it, they 
romote it's Exceſſes, and will never 


let it liſten to Terms of Modera- 


tion 


But all theſe Evils wiſe and good | 


Princes cure, when their Rule is in 
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the main without Reproach ; when 
they proceed by gentle and not rough 


Methods, holding the Reigns howe- 
ver with a ſtrong and ſtedy Hand: 


And eſpecially, when they take care 


to remove from warm and angry 


Minds, any Pretence of ranging 


rhemſclves one Side againſt the other, 
under the Banners of Religion, 
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"FECT Wi 
Of Frugality in Managing 
7 the Publick Treaſure. 


HE French Hiſtory has a re- 
| markable Paſſage, which ſhows 
what fatal Accidents Profuſion may 


bring upon a State. When the Duke 


of Guiſe was preſs'd by the Council 
of Sixteen, to take Arms, and begin 
the Rebellion, being at Soiſſons, Be- 
lievre was ſent thither to him, by 
whom he return'd his Submiſſion to 
Henry the Third, with certain Terms 
he inſiſted upon, not unreaſonable, 
which the Cabinet approv'd; and 
Believre was commanded to write the 
Duke word, That he was kept at 
Paris by Buſineſs for three Days, at 
the end of which he would be with 
him, and bring, Credentials and am- 
ple Conditions; but ſays Mezeray, in 
the Royal Coffers, from whence fo 


* 
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many Millions had iſſued out to in- 
rich the Minions, there could not be 
then found five and twenty Crowns 


to defray the Expence of an Expreſs, 
ſo the Letter was ſent by the com- 


mon Poſt. The three days expir'd, 


and things being not ready, Believre 
preſs d the King to be gone, ſuſpeQ. 
ing {ome extravagant Sallygfrom the 
Duke's impatience; the King howe- 
ver kept him ſtill, and order'd him 
to write a ſecond time to hold the 
Duke in Hand ; again the five and 
twenty Crowns could not be had for 
an Expreſs, and this Letter alſo was 
ſent by the Common Poſt ; upon this, 


 Gaiſe, tho both Packets came to Hand, 


went to Paris, came into the Pre- 
ſence in a Triumphant Manner, and 


afterwards beſieg'd Hur) in his own 


Pallace ; this Inſolence was not for- 
given, he was murder'd at Blois, and 


his Murther drew on that of the King 


himſelf. Twas then ſaid, That had 
the Letters been deliver'd into his pro- 
per Hands, by an expreſs Meſſenger 


from the King, his Diſobedience had 


remain'd without Excuſe, and he had 
| not 
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not preſum'd to approach the Court 


with ſuch an Oſtentation of his 
ſtrength; 'till then the Wound was 
not wide, Matters were not incapable 
of being reconciPd, all might have been 
made up, and thoſe horrid Murthers, 
and a long Civil War that follow'd, 
had been prevented. 3 


This Inſtance ſhows a Government 
may be ſo ſhaken by Male- adminiſtra- 
tion, that the ſmalleſt Incident will ſuf- 


fice to overturn it, and that there may 


be a certain Period in Diſorder, beyond 
which there is no proceeding any fur- 
ther ; ſince France which for fourteen 
Years had indur'd the immoderate Pro- 
fuſions of this Prince, was brought to 
the very Brink of Ruin for the want 
of ſuch a trifling Sum as Five and 
twenty Crowns. 


"Tis ſeldom indeed that the Fate of 


Empire depends upon ſo ſlender a Cir- 


cumſtance as this was, but ſome time 
or other, in all States, great Accidents 
happen, which are very difficult to be 
oppos d, when the Treaſure of the Pub- 

lick has been waſted. . 


Princes 
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Princes are not frequently driven 
into Neceſſities by Magnificence, tho? 
even when it exceeds the Limits of 
Diſcretion ; but they are rather im- 
poveriſbd by a general Neglect in 


their Affairs, by not minding what 


is ask'd, or what they give, nor on 
whom their Bounties are beſtow'd; 
and ſo they become a Prey to all 
that are about em. : 


Hence it is that many Kings, whoſe 
natural Inclinations were narrow and 
penurious, and through whoſe Hands 
vaſt Sums had paſt, did notwith- 


ſtanding always labour under Dehts 


and Difficulties ; but wanting either 
Capacity, a Genius, or Inclination to 
look after this important Buſineſs of 
the Crown, they ſuffer'd others to 
plunder 'em of what they had not 
a Heart to lay out for the Benefit 
of their People, or to purchaſe the 
Fame of being Magnificent : Wherc- 
as ſeveral Princes whoſe Minds have 
been truly Large, and Noble, and 
who were ſtill open-handed,” have 
yet had Wealth ſufficient to ſupport 

| _ the 
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the Common-wealth, and where- 
withal to ſupply the Deſires they 
had of extending their Bounty very 
far, and all this without Oppreſſion 


to their Subjects. But then they 


were good mannagers in the main; 
they inſpected their own Affairs, 
and took Care to be ſerv'd by Men 
of Parts and Integrity; they ſav'd 
where Thrift was requiſite and ho- 
nourable; they ſtrove to inrich Me- 
rit, and not Fraud; and upon the 
whole, were willing to give, but not 
to let themſelves be cheated. 


Next to the Care of Religion, 
there is no one Duty more incum- 


bent upon Princes, than to have a 


ſtrict Eye to the managing the Pub- 
lick Treaſure and Revenues. Negli- 
gence there opens a Gate to all ſorts 
of Diſorder; and where this Part 
of Government is defective, no ma- 


terial Error in the State can be cor- 


rected; for the great Ones, who 
commonly pafticipate in this Male- 
Adminiſtration, will prevent infeiror 
Abuſes from being reform'd, for 


fear 
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fear their own Conduct ſhould come 
at laſt to be brought in Queſtion 
when Things are going to be mend- 
ed: And there is hardly an Inſtance 
to be given of a Court, Careleſs, 
and Prodigal, wherein all other Miſ- 
government did not at the ſame 
time abound. 


But when this Part of Executive 
Power (upon which the reſt {o much 
depend) proceeds well and wiſely, 
the other Parts grow better of their 
own accord; becauſe Men are will- 
ing to conform themſelves to their 
Manners by whom the Prince's Fa- 
vours are diſpenſed; and what they 

do, becomes in time a kind of Fa- 
ſbion. 


When ſuch as have this Poſt are 
vigilant and frugal for the Publick, 
thoſe in lower Stations think it need- 
ful to tread in the ſame Steps. When 
they who ſit. at Helm have clean 
Hands themſelves, they can compel 
thoſe below 'em to be Honeſt; and 
Hope of Reward, or Fear of Pu- 

oy os niſhment, 
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niſhment, working more than Sence 
of Duty, Men begin to find it their 
Intereſt to quit the ill Courſes they 
were in, eſpecially when they ſee 


they have not the Corruption of 


thoſe above 'em to reſort to as a 
Refuge. Thus great Examples from 
chief Miniſters, may by Degrees, re- 


ſtore the Affairs of a whole King- 


dom. Beſides this Vigilance and 
Frugality give ſuch Credit, and add 
ſuch real Strength to any State, that 
they who Rule it will ſoon be able 
to reform Abuſes. 


On the other Hand, where there 
is a corrupt, negligent, and profuſe 


Adminiſtration, does any thing go 
right? Is not the bad Influence of 
it felt from Top to Bottom ? Who 
is there that thinks it worth his 
while to ſerve well? When the 
Publick is expos'd to Plunder, does 
not almoſt every Man forget the 
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Duties of his Office, and employ his 


whole Thoughts in contriving how he 
may have as large a ſhare of the Booty 


as any of his Fellow Robbers? And do 


nor 
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not the great Thieves protect the leſs? 
In a State ſo diſorder'd, what is there 
to induce Men to diſcharge their Duty, 
but ſometimes Honour, which indeed 
not many Years ago, made an Engliſh 


Army in Flanders obedient to Diſci- 


pline,and fight bravely without Cloaths, 
Pay, and glmoſt without Bread? But 
there is more Virtue in Soldiers inſpir'd 


with true Courage, than 1s to be found 
in any other ſort of Men. 


Profuſe Princes have not Love and 
Reſpect even from their Domeſticks, 
Menial Servants, Officers, Followers, 
and Dependents. For this Levity and 
Careleſsneſs of theirs does not extend to 
enrich all, the ſweet of it is only taſt- 
ed by a few who are let in to obtain 
Suits, or who have opportunities to 
fleece the Crown 1n their dealings with 
it, but the reſt ſtarve or live in ſplen- 


did Poverty; and tho' perhaps they 


may flatter within the Palace. Walls, 
they rail out of Doors, expoſe what 


is doing, and are the very firſt to ſow 


Diſcontents, and the firit to infeQ the 


Common People with the Hatred they 


privately 
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privately bear, and not without Rea- 


{on, to thoſe who are at the Head of 


Buſineſs. - 


Whereas a frugal Government is Re- 


verenc'd and Belov'd. They are in a 
Condition to pay the Houſehold; they 
have the good Wiſhes of their Dome- 
ſticks; Their Ambaſſadors and Mini- 
ſters are not diſgraced in Foreign Coun- 
tries, by running into Debts Abroad, 
| becauſe they are npt kept touch with 
at Home: Tis true, the Miniſtry is 
not then prais'd by Extortioners, Tally- 
Jobbers, and by ſuch as were wont to 
get immenſe Sums by Dealing or Con- 
tracting with the Publick : But a bet- 
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ter Mannagement is applauded by 


thoſe who are ſatisfy'd with honeſt, 
and moderate Gain, in their Com- 
merce, and Bargains with the Court. 


They who are us d to make vaſt 
Profits by their Dealings with-ir, to 


ule a common Proverb, ' are fo far 


from praiſing the Bridg they go over, 
that they {corn thoſe whom they have 
thus outwnred, or ſurpriz'd ; and are 
ſo far from thinking themſelves oblig d 
; . to 


es * 
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to the Crown for having made their 
Fortunes by it, that they are afraid to 
own the Obligation ; and the Diadem 
would be but weak indeed, if it had 
no Friends but thoſe who have been 
inrich'd with the Jewels of it. Tis a 
laſting Truth, that they whoſe Pra- 
ctice it has been to deceive the Publick, 


thank nothing but their own good 


Luck and Cunning: Whereas they 
who deal with a State, when they ſee 
a great Man hard with 'em, as the 
Term is, and Thrifty for his Prince, 
it begets in 'em more reſpect to the 
whole Government ; they cannot but 
commend ſo much careful Wiſdom,and 
they go away contented, with leſs 
Gain indeed, but with this ſatisfacti- 
on, Thar they fhall be ſure of juſt and 


punctual Payments, and never to be 
polt- pond 


Tis true, an Honeſt and Wiſe Mi- 
niſter, who obſerves-this Conduct, and 
is more frugal for the Publick than in 
his own private Affairs, cannot avoid 
contracting many Enemies: In a bad 
Age, tis a Virtue not without its 
Dangers. They who have * ſo 

ong 
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long fed with Corruption, that their 
Stomachs can digeſt no other Dyet, 
will diſlike ſuch Meaſures; and a Man 
treading theſe Steps, muſt Arm him- 
ſelf with Patience, for his cooleſt Tem- 
per muſt be often try'd. They: Who 
would ſteal the Golden Apples, will 
hate the watchful Eyes that are upon 
*em; and he who undertakes this Poft, 
is to expect that ſecret Malice will be 
working in the Dark to undermine him; 
perhaps he may be per ſu'd by the moſt 
intereſted part of Mankind with open 
Clamours, Advantages will be taken 
of the leaſt Trip he makes, he muſt 
look for Traverſes to be traduc'd, and 
to have his Actions ſcand, and miſin- 
terpreted: However let him perſevere; 
for if a State be not quite devoted to 
Ruin, he who acts thus uprightly for. 
it, and with ſuch care, will overcome 
all Difficulties; and the Wiſdom and 
Juſtice of his Councils, will at laſt 
meet with univerſal Approbation. 


Indeed for a great Man to perform 
this Work alone and without help, 
would be difficult; and to think of 
introducing Thrift in a Government 


2 that 
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that has. been long in quite another 
Road, would be a fruitleſs Attempt 
if his Partners in the State are corrupt, 
and have other Inclinations ; but when 
they concur with him, have all the 
ſame right Intentions to the Publick, 


and deſire its Proſperity as much as 


he does, and when the Prince conſults 
the general Good of tne People, en- 
courages and promotes theſe Whol- 
ſome prudent and ſafe Advices, the 
Task is not inſuperable. 


But tho? there be labour in it, tho 
it requires much application of the 
Mind, Conſtancy and Patience, yet, 
upon the whole, *tis far more eaſie 
than the oppoſite Courſe, or to find 
Ways and Means of ſupplying thoſe 
infinite Wants which Miſgovernment 
occalions. THIRD 1 


Are not profuſe and negligent 
Princes. compell'd to lay perpetual 
Taxes on their Subjects? Do not 
theſe Impoſitions beget Murmurs and 
Diſcontents? And is it not evident 
from all experience, that theſe Diſcon- 
tents of the People have hurry'd 1 * 


* 


* 
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of our Kings into the Thoughts of aſ- 
ſuming Arbitrary Rule, and at the 
ſame time driven their chief Mini- 
ſters of State upon Tricks, Arts, and 
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deſperate Meaſures, whereby to main- 


tain their Poſts, and preſerve their 


Power? And has not all this termina- 


ted either in popular Inſurrections, 
or in open Rebellion, or in producing 
powerful Factions, whoſe unruly 


Strength render'd Government it ſelf 


ſo perplex'd, and full of Dangers, 
that they who ſate at Helm, became 


more the Subject of Compaſſion than 


of Envy. 


What great hazard is there for a 
| Miniſter to contend with the In. 
treagues of here and there a Courtier, 
diſcontented becauſe his immoderate 
Hopes of getting are not gratified? Or 
to ſuffer the Obloquies of a devouring 


Crew, Who may perhaps be angry 


becauſe the Publick is no longer ex- 
pos'd to be their Prey, and for-that 
they cannot make their wonted Gains 


by the high Intereſt of Mony, large 


» Premiums, and by diſcompting Tal- 
lies? Is it not much more ſate and 
1 ealig 
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eaſie to bear all this, than to have an 
Army mutinous for want of Pay, 


Seamen clamorous for their Wages, 


the Family grumbling for their Ar- 


rears, and at the ſame time, the 


whole People groaning under the 


weight of heavy Taxes? All which 


are the fad effects of Negligence and 


Profuſion in a Court. 


Were there ſcarce ever any differen- 


ces here between the King and his 
Subjects, in which Miſmanagement 
of the Publick Treaſure was not one 


of the principal Ingredients? Whe- 
ther national Intereſt be perſued or no, 
is a high Point of State not. often con- 
ſider d by the Multitude , provided 


they enjoy preſent Peace and Plenty. 
The exceſſes of Power likewiſc, un- 


lleſs they are very exorbitant indeed, 


ſeldom come to affect them, nor are 
they with eaſe brought to engage in 
thoſe Quarrels: They mind as little 
(generally ſpeaking) how the executive 
Power proceeds, provided the courſe 
of Juitice is ſo free, that they may re- 
cover their Debts from thoſe who are 
of higher Rank. Nor does it much 
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import them who ſit at Helm and are 
the Miniſters: They enter not into 
Matters of ſpeculation, unleſs when 
Religion is concern'd, to other Points 
their Eyes are not very open; but 
tho* they may nor fee ſo far, they can 
feel as well as others. 


They art able to make Compariſon 
between good and bad Reigns, frugal 


and a careleſs Management; under the 


firſt they find themſelves Rich and ca- 


le 


fie, under the ſecond Poor and op- 


preſs'd with Taxes. Beſides they are 


apt to think ſuch Conduct in a Court 


an invaſion of their Properties. For 


in a free Nation, or in a Government 
of the Laws, and not of Men, as Princes 
have a kind of right to ſuch Revenues 
as may ſupport the Royal Dignity, 
and enable 'em to protect the Publick, 
as well in its Honour as its Safety; ſo 
the Body of the People collectively 


conſider'd, have likewiſe a natural 


Right to ſuch a proportion of their 
Country's Wealth and Product, as is 
ſufficient not only for the neceſſary but 
comfortable ſubſiſtance of Life; and 
when they have not this due ſhare out 
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of their own Labours, when to carry 


on the wild Ambition of a King, or 


to maintain his unjuſt Wars for Do- 
minion, or to ſupply his unlimited and 
partial Bounties, extended to unwor- 
thy Objects, and all his vain Expences, 
they are rack'd and fleec'd; and when 
by ſuch a general profuſion, Govern- 
ments are compelPd to raiſe, tho? it 
be by legal Ways and Means, more 
than the People can pay without draw- 
ing their very Blood from 'em; they 


_ murmur, believe themſelves directly 


Rob'd, they exclaim upon theſe Courſes 
as Tyranical, and grow to hate their 
Rulers. | 


And does not all this commonly end 


in driving *em to apply to popular and 


ambitious Men, who cloarh their De- 
{ſigns with the fair Pretences of being 
tor the Publick Good, and againſt all 
Burthens that lie too hard upon the 
People? And do not the Multitude 
blindly follow ſuch Perſons, be they 
Honeſt or Diſhoneſt, who offer em 
help in this Caſe, and who are zealous 
to take this Cauſe in Hand? And from 
hence do not powerful Factions ws 

| 4 who 
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who come to have great weight, and 
to be well heard and applauded, not 
only where there is, but where there 


is not any juſt Reaſon for complain- 


ing? 


F 


management of Affairs be as much 


without reproach as the beſt Patriots 
of all ſides can wiſh it, yet if the cir- 
cumſtances of the Time are ſuch that 
much Mony muſt be rais d, whoever 
are ſtiff in this Point, ſtrict Examiners 
into Eſtimates and Demands of the 


Court, inquiſitive after the expence of 


what has been given; they who ap- 
pear thus careful for the Publick, ſhall 
for this ſingle Merit be conſiderable; 


regard will be had to what they ſay 


in all other Debates and Arguments; 
they will get Reputation without 


Doors, and make a Figure in any 


Party. Does it not therefore import 
Miniſters to manage with Frugality, 
when let their Adminiſtration be ne- 
ver ſo ſevere, 'tis notwithſtanding 


expos'd to Attacks eſteem'd at all Sea- 
ſons Popular? HOT 


m 
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Ill Condutt in Mony Matters of it 
ſelf is ſufficient to raiſe a Strength a- 


gainſt thoſe in Power; and where 


__ Caiſes Caution and Sagacity to take in 
hand an Enterpriſe at firſt Sight fo un- 
likely to ſucceed, but that he knew 


ſelf by a long Series of Miſgovernment ; 


Parties are already form'd, it renders 
thoſe the bolder who deſign Miſchief 
to the State; becauſe they know how 
difficult it is for a Government to re- 
fiſt it's Enemies when it is without 
Treaſure, and has not the Affections 
of the People; which was the Caſe of 
Henry the Third of France, whom we 
mention'd in the beginning of this 
Section; a Prince full of natural Va- 
lour, bleſs'd with early Victories, and 
adorn'd with Eloquence, which was 
ſaid to be irreſiſtable; yet one of his 
own Subjects, not of the Royal Blood, 
came to his Capital City, at the Head 
of no more than ſeven Perſons, in or- 
der to begin a Rebellion, which aim'd 
at wreſting the Scepter from him. 
How came a Man of the Duke of 


how low this King had brought him- 


that France impoveriſh'd by Taxes, 
was grown weary of his Rule; that 
f the 
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. enated from him; that his Riots and 
Profuſion had quite exhauſted that 
Treaſure wherewith his Crown was 


to be defended. And without doubt 


this View gave the Houſe of Lorrain, 
the Council of Sixteen at Paris, and the 
general Faction of the League, Cou- 
rage to begin that War. 


Wants ina State, from whatſoever 
Cauſe they proceed, ſeldom fail of fur- 

niſhing thoſe with an Opportunity who 
deſire to innovate, begetting in 'em 
higher Thoughts than perhaps they 
would have ' otherwiſe entertain'd. 
Thus in the time of King Charles the 
| Firſt, had not the Exchequer been ſo 
drein'd by the War with Scotland, that 
the Difficulties the Crown lay under 
ſeem' d inſuperable, perhaps the Parli- 


ament thereupon call'd, might have 


brought up with em a better Temper ; 
they had inſiſted upon modeſter Terms, 


and a Rupture had been avoided ; for 
it was not impoſſible to have preſerv'd 


the Conſtitution by a great deal leſs 
than what they came to ask, when the 


Neceſſi- 
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Neceſſities were heliev'd to be ſuch 
that the Crown could refuſe nothing, 


In Conduct not only renders the So- 


vereign weak at Home, but contempt- 


ible Abroad. Thus the Emperor, Max- 
imilian the Firſt, always neceſſitous, 
added no Weight to the Side he em- 


brac'd; when at the ſame time, our 


Henry the Eighth, not indeed by his 
own, but by the Benefit of his Father's 
Thrift, made ſuch a Figure in the 
World, was courted by all the great 
Princes of that Age; Lewis the Twelfth, 


Fraucis the Firſt, and King Ferdinand 


of Spain, and was able to turn the Bal- 


| lance of Europe wherever he inclin d. 


Henry the Fourth of France, by his 
own good Husbandry, and with the 
Aſſiſtance of that wiſe and frugal Trea- 
ſurer the Duke of Sali, brought his 


'Crown out of thoſe infinite Diſorders 


and Debts wherewith it had been 1n- 
volv'd by the Factions then reigning, 


and by a long Civil War; ſo that in a 


few Years, he ſaw himſelf in a Condi- 

tion to defeat the Scheme Spain had laid 

for Univerſal Empire. 
255 Nothing 
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Nothing more contributes to the Fe- 

| licity of Princes, than to be well and 
faithfully ſerv'd in this chief Branch of | 
Government; for at one and the ſame | 
time, they are Powerful, and their g 
Subjects Happy; and when the Crown 
thus flouriſhes, it can protect it's owa 
People, and aſſiſt other Nations. 


The Frugality treated of here, is not 
a narrow hoarding up of Wealth to 
ſtagnate in the Exchequer, or to ſave 
where ſaving is either Trivial or Diſ- 
honourable, but a general good Oeco- 
nomy in the Miniſter ; when he takes 
care that the Publick Treaſure be ne- 
ver waſted, and yet is ready with a li- 
beral Hand to ſupply every great Occa- 
ſion, where the Prince's Honour, and 
the Kingdom's Saſety is concern'd : He 
who acts ſo, has the true Virtues of an 
able States- Man. However to perform 
one, he moſt do the other; for Debts 
are not to bediſchar'gd, Armies and 
Fleets are not tobe paid at Home, nor 
can craving Alliances Abroad be ſup- 
ported, ure all poſſible Methods are 
| ak follow'd, 
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follow*d, that may tend to leſſen your 
Expences, and advance your Credit. 


And Credit is the natural Conſe- 
quence of a thrifty Mannagement. 
When for want of due Care, a State is 
driven into Neceſſity, Private Men will 
take Advantage of it, and the Publick 
is then ſhun'd like a Prodigal half bro- 
ken, who when he borrows muſt pay 


 roundly for it, tho' he is able to give 


good Security. But as all ſtrive to 
throw their Mony, and at an eaſie 
Rate, into his Hands who 1s known to 
be a wary. Man; fo thrifty Govern- 
ments have always their Choice of Len- 
ders. And thus by prudent Admini- 
ſtration, the Exchequer Intereſt may 
be reduc'd from Fifty (for ſo it has 
been) to Four per Cent. than which 

nothing can be more beneficial to a 
Kingdom, fince tis not only a preſent 
Faſe to the whole People in their 
Taxes, but it enlivens Traffick; for 
where the Publick borrows at Four, 
the Intereſt in private Dealings muſt 
ſoon be at Three per Cent. which in a 


{ſhort time would perhaps double the 
Trade of England. te 


If this Happineſs be continued to us, 
we ſhall no more be the Prey of Fo- 
reigners, who, for many Years hav 
drein'd this Realm of its Treaſure, b 


lending their Money at high. Intereſt. 


upon our Funds,. and then drawing it 
back with a valt Increaſe. 


And thus a wiſe proceeding in the 
executive Power, has compaſs'd what 
was eſteem'd difficult for the Legiſla- 
ture it (elf to bring about. Uſury and 
Extortion are {uch Gigantick Monſters, 
as to grow more than a Match for the 
very Laws, and yet they are to be 


ſubduw'd by Prudence; but tho? they 


ſeem, for the preſent, conquer'd and 


bound in Chains, any attempt to break 


in upon the Credit of the Publick, muſt 


reſtore em to all their former Liber- 


ties, and they will again be in a Con- 
dition to devour both the People and 
the State, as they did not long ago. 


And it will be at all Times impoſ- 
lible for a Miniſter to perſue thoſe 
ways of Thrift, ſo netdful to a Na- 
tion engag'd in an expenſive War, un- 


lese 
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leſs there be an univerſal Concurrence 
with him, to preſerve inviolate the 


Credit of the Publick; 'tis the very 


Foundation of good Oeconomy: There 
an able States Man begins, and indeed 
may build upon it What he pleaſes; 
he may buy at the beſt Hand; he may 
remit Abroad at an eaſie Rate, borrow 
at a low Intereſt, and retrench need- 
leſs Expences, in which Articles there 


is near a third difference between a 


good and a bad Management, or be- 
tween loſing and keeping Credit. The 


 Freaſures of a Kingdom flow into the 


fall to Ground. 


Exchequer when tis punctual, and 
when to deal with it is found fate, tho 
not ſo profitable as hererofore. But a 
Miniſter cannot hold to Ways of ſa- 


ving for the State, when his firſt Mea- 


ſures are broken, for if his Baſis be un- 
dermin'd, all his Super- ſtructures muſt 


In Reigns where they Who are at 
Helm, propoſe to themſelves ſuch a 
frugal Scheme as may caſe the People 

in their future Taxes, they begin with 
promoting Ads for making good De- 
ticiencies, and for preſerving the =—_ 

| ic 
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lick Credit, ſetting the Minds of ſuch 
Lenders at quiet, as were engag'd in no 
leſs a Sum than two Millions, three 
hundred thirty eight Thouſand, ſix 
hundred twenty eight Pounds, with- 
out any Fuod for the ſatisfaction of 
their Deas. 4: 


While theſe Methods are follow'd, 
a Country may be ſerv'd in the beſt 
manner, by thoſe to whom this Part of 
Government is entsuſted ; but if they 
are departed from, there mult be an 
End of good Husbandry. When there 
is a great War to carry on, there will 
be Dificiencies from time to time; to 

provide for which, if a conſtant Care is 
ſhown, the Intereſt of Mony will be 
kept low; but it riſes of courſe, When 
the Publick comes to poſtpone its Cre- 
ditors, a Practice that of late Years, 
has inthe Conſequences of it, colt this 
Nation many Millions. 


A Paſſage in the Roman Hiſtory, 
relating to publick Credit, ſhould not 
be here omitted. This People had 
jult got out of the Carthag iuian, and 
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were entring into the Macedonian 
War: There was then an eager De- 
mand vpon the State for an old 
Debt, which the Conſuls would have 
put off to a more convenient Sea- 
ſon, alledging want of Mony for the 
preſent Expedition, as well to pay 
the Army as the Fleet. This Mat- 
ter came before the Senate, who had 
wiſer Thoughts, and gave this Judg- 
ment; That *twas impoſing a kind 
of Mule, and Puniſhment, upon the 
good Will of their Citizens to the 
Republick, if Mony lent for the U- 
ſes of one War, was not repaid, but 

_ with-held, and employ'd to carry 
on another; Si in punicum Bellum 
pecunia data, in Macedonicam quoque 
bellum uti Reſpublica vellet; aliis ex a- 
liis ortentibas bellis, quid aliud quam 
publicatam pro beneficio tanquam 0b nox- 
am ſuam pecuniam fore? And not 
having ready Caſh, they ſetled ſuch 
a Fond out of Land, to diſcharge 
this Debt, as was to the Satisfaction 
of rhe Lenders. PTS 


When 
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When the Subjects obſerve an U- 
niverſal Care in thoſe above them, 
to manage what they give and pay, 
ir makes em contribute chearfully 
to the Supplies that are needful to 


the Government; but when they ſee 


the: Product of their Labour waſted, 
theſe Aids come from 'em with Mur- 
murs and Reluctance. 


To a good and virtuous Prince, 


nothing, without doubt, can be 
more grating and unpleaſant, than to 
be compelPd to raiſe frequent Tax- 


es from the People ; but in an expen- 


five War, *tis not to be avoided. 


For, as twas once ſaid in the Roman 


Senate, when there is no Mony, 
how can Sea-men be had? With- 
out a Fleet is Sicily to be gain'd, is 
Philip to be driven out of ſtah, or 
are the Italian Coaſts to be ſecur'd? 
Nam unde, quum Pecunia in Mrario 
non efſet, paraturos Navales ſocios ? 
Quomodo autem ſine claſſibus, aut Sici- 
liam obtineri, aut Italia Philippum ar- 
cert poſſe, aut tuta Italiæ Littora eſſe ? 
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The Romans were indeed, at that 
time, under very great Straits, they 

had the Punick War upon their 
Hands, Hannibal was powerful; they 
were invaded by others; the Com- 
mons were exhauſted, the Treaſu- 
ry was bare, their Mariners muti- 
ny'd and refus'd to be lifted, and 
yet one wiſe Council brought them 
out of all theſe Difficulties. 


For the Conſul Lævinus advisd 
the Patricians to begin with laying a 
Tax upon themſelves, towards the 
ſupply of this Occaſion; ſaying in 
the Senate. As we the Magiſtrates 
are chief in this Aſſembly, and as 
you are in a Rank above the Peo- 
ple, ſo ought we and you to ap- 
pear in the Front, and be the 
foremoſt in ſhewing our ſelves de- 
ſirous to undergo any weight that 
is to lie upon the whole. What- 
ever you would enjoin to your In- 
feriors, preſcribe it to your ſelf, 
and make it your own Rule, and 
you ſhall be with more readineſs 
obey'd: Nor is a Burthen thought 

| EE. heavy 
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heavy to the People, when they 
ſee thoſe above, and at the very 


Head, give Demonſtrations that 


they are willing to bear even more 


than their proportion of it. M. 


giſtratus, Senatui, & ſenatum Populo, 
ſicut honore pra ſtent, ita ad omnia quæ 
dura atque aſpera eſſent, ſubeunda du- 
cem debere eſſe. Si quid injungere in- 
feriori velis, id prius in te ac twos ſi 
ipſe juris ſtatueris, facilius omnes obe- 
dientes habeas. Nec impenſa gravis eſt, 
quum ex ea plus quam pro virili parte 
ſibi quemque capere priucipum vident. 
This meaſure was accordingly taken, 


the Senators gave largely, the Eque- 


ſtrian Order did the ſame, and it 
wrought ſuch an Effect, that their 
Sea- men crouded in, and ſtrove whoſe 
Names ſhould be firſt ſet down, and 
there were not Scribes enow to take 
an Accompt of the Contributions, 
coming without Edict or Con- 
ſtraint, and with Alacrity from the 
Plebeians, | 1 


The fame will hold in kingly Go- 
vernments, When the Prince leads the 
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way, and 1s the firſt to give great Ex- 
amples of Affection to the Publick; 


when Sovereigns ſet before their Sub- 
jects Patterns of a noble Diſpoſition to 


it; when to ſupply its Neceſſities they 
are willing to leſſen that Train and 


Pomp, which among the Multitude 


adds Luſtre to the Majeſty of Princes; 


When they reſtrain the innate Bounty 


of their Minds from particular Objects, 
in order to extend their Goodnels to 
the whole Body of the People; when, 


to eaſe their Country, they tax them- 


ſelves; when they deſire to bear a part 


in the Burthens of a War; when out 


of what was freely granted to ſupport 
the Royal Dignity, when out of the 
proper Revenues annex d to the Civil 
Liſt, they give one Lear a Hundred 
Thouſand Pound, and the next Year 
more, including the Prizes ; when they 
aſſiſt their Allies with large Sums out of 

their own peculiar Mony; when they 
make their private Purſe the Nations 


Exchequer, and when they are as ready 


to give, as other Kings have been to 
ask, it has a general good Influence; 
it makes neceſſary Burthens fit the ea- 

ſier, 
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ſier, it encourages Men to bear with 
unwearied Conſtancy and chearful 
Hearts, the Expences and Calamities 
of a long War; and when a Prince 
proceeds in ſuch a diſintereſted Manner 
with the People, they never repine 
at what they do or ſuffer, and are al- 
ways ready to facrifice their Blood and 


Treaſure to aſſert the Honour of the 


Crown. 


But ſuch Honeſt and Popular Boun- 
ties cannot flow from a Sovereign that 
is not a good Oeconomiſt: One Virtue 
muſt produce the other, and they who 
can give nobly, muſt have already 
learnt when, where, and how to ſave 
with Wiſdom, 1 


"Tis likewiſe being thrifty for the 
Publick when Princes put it out of 
their own, and the Power of their 
Succeſſors, to alienate thoſe Revenues 
that are to ſupport the Royal Dignity; 
when in the very beginning of their 
Reign, they ſecure the remainder of 
the Crown-Lands, which had been 
impair'd and diminiſh'd by the Grants 


. 
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of former Kings and Queens; and 


when the other Hereditary Branches, 
ariſing from the Exciſe, Poſt. Office, 


Firſt Fruits, and Wine Licenſes, &c. 
are ſo fix'd, that no Gift out of em 


can be made for any farther Time 
than the Prince's, Life; all which is 


not only a ut bete but a laſtin 


Benefit to future Ages: For, as of- 
ten as the Crown Rents, and its o- 
ther Supports, were thus alienated, 
there was a Neceſſity of finding out 
new Supplies to carry on the Go- 
vernment, which brought perpetual 
Burthens upon the People; and ſo it 


muſt have been hereafter, if a ſtop 


had not been put to this Canker 
in the Common-wealth, which would 
Have eat out all at laſt. 


Had this wiſe Proviſion been made 


at the coming in of King James the 


Firſt, our Princes had been good Free- 


Holders in their Country; they might 


have ſubſiſted upon their own Rents; 


they would have had a Land Intereſt; 


and their being now without it, has 


quite alter'd the Nature of our old Con- 


ſtitution, 
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Ritution, and perhaps much for the 
worſe: But! al, not enter into that 
Matter. SY 


However / it muſt be allow'd of 
all Hands, That our laſt Kings ha- 
ving depriv'd themſelves of er An- 
tient Demeſnes, has introduc'd a- 
mong us Exciſes, and ſuch a variety 
of new Im olitions and Cuſtoms, as 


are a conſtant and heavy Weight 
upon our ManufaQtures, 20d all our 


foreign Trade. 


"Tis true, this Neu and Stop 


came ſomewhat of the lateſt, there 
was little left, and yet the very Re- 
licks, and what is now PAYS 
from the general Ship-wreck , 
worth at leaft a. Million ; for 10 
much may be made from the Sale 
of what remains, tho' 'tis better, 
and \ more Honourable without 
doubr, to keep it always in the 
Crown. 


Nor could they who are neareſt 


the Throne, give a. fairer Proof of 


their 
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their Integrity to the Publick, than 
to promote this wholſome Council. 
The Part they had in it, as it was 


Wiſe, ſo 'twas Honeſt, thus to ſet 
out of their own Reach theſe tempt- 


ing Morſels that had allured their 
Predeceſſors, and corrupted ſo many 
Courts; *twas what in former Reigns, 
Favourites, and the Men in Power, 


oppos' d with all their Strength, who 


thought it a moſt ſacred Prerogative, 


annex'd to the Diadem, for Kings 


to be at Liberty to undo them- 


ſelves. 


Some perhaps may urge, why 


ſhould not Sovereigns have it in their 


Power to reward great Actions and 
ſignal Merits ? And why ſhould their 
Liberalities be circumſcrib'd within 
ſuch narrow Bounds ? To which may 


be anſwer'd, That moſt Limitations 


of the Regal Authority would be 
needleſs, if Crowns never deſcended 


but to wiſe Princes, full of Virtue, 
and ſtill careful of their People, 


which are Bleſſings that ſeldom come; 
the Legiſlature therefore is to pro- 
vide 
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vide againſt bad Reigns under a 


deſtructive to the Crown, were not 
always plac'd upon . deſerving Ob! 
Jes; true Worth was Modeſt, and 
to be recompenc'd at an eaſie Rate; 
but when Princes have been Robb'd, 
it was by the Ambitious and Im- 
portunate Men about 'em, who had 
no real Merit, and yet whoſe Ava- 
rice Was never fatiated; and- to ſee 
ſuch inrich'd with the Spoils of a 
whole Kingdom, uid ever afford Matter 
for Diſcord and Diviſion. 


Frugal Princes rarely want the 
Means of rewarding thoſe who de- 
ſerve well of them, and of their Coun- 
try, and tho! it be not ſo much, 
yet What comes from a judicious 
Hand, that weighs what it gives, is 
in the Receiver's Eſteem, of greater 
Value than immoderate Gifts from 
an undiſcerning Giver, which are 
thought, even by him who taſts the 
Benefit, to be rather the Effect of 
| Levity, than Goodneſs. 


good one. | And theſe Bounties ſo 
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To conclude this Section: A care» 
leſs and profuſe Reign has always 
been embroiPd; for in ſuch a jun- 
ure, Acts of Reſumption become 
unavoidable, they who are thereby 
affected, ſeek for ſhelter by keeping 
up of Parties, and raiſing Heats, 
with hopes to be overlook'd in a 
general Confuſion ; and at theſe 
Times the Oppreſſors and the Op- 
preſſed take different ſides: The 
Court and Country grow to have 
an oppoſite Intereſt: The vulgar 


clamour to ſee no end of Taxes: 


The Pallace is diſturb'd by the noiſe 
of Factions, who often wrangle a- 
mong themſelves about dividing of 
the Spoil: And while all this is in 
Agitation, Princes are abandon'd by 
the few and falſe Friends, their in- 
conſiderate Liberalities had made: 
They have for Enemies the People, 
to whom their Profuſions had been 
a Burthen, and their Government 
is weak, unſteady, and precarious ; 
all which bad Effects ceaſe when 
their Cauſe is remov'd; at leaſt 
| one 
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one principal Occaſion of Popular 


the Treaſure of the Publick is mana- 
ged with Frugality. 


Complaints is taken away, when 
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Of the Executive Power. 
* HIS is indeed a Copious Sub- 
ject, as comprehending all the 


ſeveral parts of Government, except 
the Legiſlature. Our Conſtitution 


lodges the Executive Power origi- 


nally in Princes, who devolve ſuch 
Functions of it as they cannot per- 
form in their own Perſons, upon 
the different Members that compoſe 
a well order'd Common- wealth, of 
which the Chief are call'd Miniſters 
of State; a Name given in our Re- 
cords to the Prime Officers of the 
Crown, above three Hundred Years, 
tho? it has been cavil'd at of late. 


In a Government of the Laws, 
and not of Men, Princes are a part, 
but at the Head of the Legiſlature, 
and either in Perſon, or by their Mi- 
niſters, execute what the Conſtitu- 


tion requires, What the Legiſlature al- 


ready 
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ready has ordain'd, and what it E- 


nacts from time to time upon new E- 
mergencies; and where all this is ful- 


ly done, the Adminiſtration is com- 
pleat. | 


In theſe ſort of Conſtitutions, he who 
receives a great Truſt, has it committed 
to him ina fair and ample manner; he 
is free to purſue the Dictates of his own 
Reaſon and Underſtanding ; he is at 


Liberty to make the Laws the Rule of 


his Actions; and he is not bound to fol- 
low the bare Command and Pleaſure of 
the Prince, Which he cannot plead in 


Abatement, if the State be dammag d 
by his Proceedings. 


But all this goes otherwiſe in an Ab- 
ſolute Monarchy, under which there is 
no Legiſlative Authority but the Prince's 
Will; he may have ſome Slaves whom 
he ſtiles his Miniſters, but, as was ſaid 
of Lewis the 11th, One Mule carries him 
and his whole Privy Council. Such as. 
he employs are not allow'd to judge for 
themſelves what is right or wrong, 
they muſt oftner do what will pleaſe, 


than 
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than what is juſt and fit, and they muſt 
arrive at this Knowledge, that blind O- 
bedience is the beſt skill in Courts 
where the Maſter is, or would be Ar- 
bitrary. | 


And yet where all ſtoop to the un- 
bounded Will ofa ſingle Perſon, the Exe- 
cutive Power often proceeds well, and 
| the Government ſeems to flouriſh ; but 
| this happens when they have ſome 
| Prince of more than common Abilities 
it upon the Throne, who looks into all 
himſelf, and who is willing to let the 
= weight of Empire lie molt upon his 
| _ own Shoulders; and if at the fame time 
(| he chances to be a Man of virtuous In- 
|| clinations, as well as of deep Wiſdom, 
| and is content, for the good of his Peo- 
ple, to labour in the Duries of his King- 
| ly Office, to ſee with his own Eyes, 
| hear with his own Ears, and to perform 
| in his own Perſon-as much as poſſible, 
| and takes care to intruſt the remainder 

of his Buſineſs to the ableſt Hands that 

can be found, his Affairs of State will 
go well in general, and ſuch a Prince 
will make his Country Proſper. 


Whether 
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| Whether the G0 eint be ibfo-. 
ute, or limited, the Happyneſs of 


its people depends very much upon 


"I: 


their Care that ſit at Helm, who with 


ſome Colour may throw off from 
themſelves, upon their Maſter, Male- 
adminiſtration, when his Pleaſure is 


the Standard of Good and Ill; but 


they are left without Excuſe, when, 
by the Nature of the Conſtitution, 
they are not hurry'd into bad Mea- 
ſures by Fate and Neceſſity in Poli- 
' ticks, but are left to Free-will and 
Choice, are allow'd the Lights of 
Reaſon, and have full Liberty to a- 
void the wrong, and take the Konter 
Courſe. If ſuch err out of Igno- 


tance, tis a ſort of Plea, but dt to 


de allow d when their Miſtakes are 
groſs and frequent ; If willfully, 
they have no Pretence to complain 
when they are Attack d, and fall un- 
der publick Cenſure. 


It has been 2 Oueſtion * among ſonie, 
whether. is moſt eligible, a Tyranny 
Adminiſterd with univerſal Care by 
thoſe who Rule, whereof there have 
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been and are Examples, or a Free 


State wherein all the Parts of Go- 


be given. 


vernment are totally neglected of 
which likewiſe many Inſtances may 


Under Arbitrary Power, skillfully 
manag d, the People tho 8 4 


at Home, are Protected from their E- 


nemies Abroad: They groan under 
heavy Taxes, but are brought to think 
they enjoy ſomething for 'em, Fame, 
Victories, and an Enlargement of 
their Dominious: They are injur d 
by the Exceſſes of Tyranny from 
. Bo but below are kept from 
hurting one another: They are Poor, 
but contented : They have no do- 
meſtick Troubles and Difſentions : 

They may haye foreign Armies to 
engage with, but are inno great Dan- 
ver to feel the Calamities of a Ci- 
vil War: And they are, as the Patri- 
arch deſcribes Iſachar, A ſtrong Aſs 
conching down between two Burthens : 

And he ſaw that Reſt was good, and 
the Land that it was pleaſant, and 
bow'd his Shoulder to bear,” and became 
a Servant unto Tribute, 


In 
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ln the ſecond Caſe; under a good 
Conſtitution ill adminiſtered, That 
Wealth with which . Induſtry and 
Trade ſeldom fail of Bleſſing free 
Countries, can never be accounted 
ſafe, for their Riches which ſhould 
Protect em, bring their Ruin on the 
faſter, and are a Temptation for their 
Neighbours to invade em, when 
through bad Government, they are 
no longer in a Poſture to defend 
themſelves. They are rarely without 
Factions, by which their Native 
Strength is waſted ; and their Fury is 
ſometimes ſo deaf and blind, as to be 
ſtriving with one another for Power, 
in the very moment when Dangers 
are moſt impending from Abroad. 
They are expos'd to frequent Civil 
Wars, in which they loſe their nobleſt 
Blood, and bra veſt Men; and becom- 
ing weak, quite corrupted, and wea- 
ried out with their own domeſtick Cala- 
mities, Nations born to Liberty, are 
compelrd at laſt to reſort for Refuge 
to ſome Superior Power ; -and thus 
have Tyrannies been introduc d. 
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But notwithſtanding the Miſchiefs 
5 to which free Governments, when 
weakly Ruld, may be obnoxious, 
they are ſtill preferrable to Unlimited 
Authority, tho” plac'd in the ableſt 

and moſt skillful Hands: For under 

the beſt of this ſort of Princes, the 
generality of the People are Poor, 
oppreſs'd, and without any Proſpect 
of taſting the Fruits of their own La- 
bour. Beſides Tyrannies are apt to 
decline, from fevere Courſes into 
Cruelty ; from wife Vigilance, into 
Jealouſies of State, mad and ſanguina- 

I ry; from Oppreſſion into down-right 
Plunder: And tis rarely ſeen that 
this kind of Government grows from 
bad to better, it's natural Progreſs is 
rather from bad to worſe ; for high 
Power is always afraid to ſet it ſelf 
any Bounds, as if it were like thoſe 
intoxicating Drugs which loſe their 
Operation if the Doſe 1s not increas'd 
from time to time. Tis true, Abſolute 
Dominion Comptrols Parties, and 1s 
not often lyable to Civil Wars, yet 
tis not exempt from Mutinies of 
the Camp, and DefeCtion in its Ar- 
mies; But indeed the moſt Melan- 
choly 
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choly part of it is, that tis a Diſeaſe 
that ſeldom or never mends, and con- 


ſequently deprives Menof Hope, which, 
even to the Happy, is an Entertainment 


always new and pleaſant, and to the 


Afflicted, their moſt ſolid Comfort. 


They whom their own Conſent has 


once enflav'd, are ſcarce ever known 
to break their Fetters : If they have a 
ſevere Government, growing worſe e— 
very Day, they muſt be contented 
with it, to ſtruggle with their Chains, 
fixes em on the faſter; to make Com- 
motions tends but to render their Op- 
preſſors more Cruel, Vigilant, and 
Jealous; or if they can depoſe one 
Tyrant, they do but change him for 
another. 


But in Countries where Liberty is 
intire, under their worſt Circumſtances 
Hope is ſtill left; whatever Miſ- 
government they may have had , 
and however embroil'd , their Affairs 
ſeem to be, while Sence of Freedom, 
that principle of a ſound Conſtituti- 
on in the Body Politick, is yet remain- 
ing, and when Nature is thus ſtrong 
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within 'em, they may throw off their 


Diſtempers, and in time be reſtor'd to 
perfect Health. 


| The moſt dangerous Diſeaſes with 
which a free Country can be infected, 
are Two Factions, each ſtrong in Num- 
bers, if their Heats and Animoſities, 


are come to ſuch a Height, that any 


Side, in the Struggle for Power, is wil- 
ling to give up Liberty, rather than 
their irregular Appetites ſhould;be 
diſappointed ; where this happens 


to be the Caſe, the Condition of the 


Publick is indeed very deſperate, in- 
aſmuch as Liberty cannot ſubſiſt, un- 
leſs where it has a great many more 


Friends than Enemies ; becauſe they 


who attack, ſupply by Craft and Di. 
ligence , what they want in other 
Strengths. 


But where Countries are thus Cor- 
rupted, Princes have a Noble Field, 
wherein to ſhew the Honeſty and Vir- 
tue of their Minds, by taking no Ad- 
vantage of the Follies and Madneſs, 
into which Men may be led by their 
Ambition, 


* he 
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The Nations round about us were 
inllav'd, not by the Prince's Sword, 
but by their own Flattery. Tis no- 
torious that the Faction of the League, 


which had Rebelrd upon quite an 


oppoſite Foot, gave the laſt Stroke 
towards ſubverting the Liberties of 


France, to make their Court the- 
better when they were ſubdued. Af. 


ter the Reſtoration of King Charles 
the 2d, to attone for old Faults, 
and to vie with the Church who 
ſnould be the beſt Subjects, ſome 


were going to play the ſame Game 


here, and between the Flatterers on 
both ſides the Conſtitution had pro- 
bably been given up, if the old Cava- 
leers had not then made an unexpect- 
ed, and ſeaſonable stand, againſt thoſe 
who began the War, becauſe they 
thought (or pretended to think) that 
their Civil Rights had been invaded. 


Where Factions have been, and are 
ſuffer d to be of long Continuance 
in a Kingdom, if Abſolute Domini- 


on is not brought in, tis for want 
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Prince, or tis owing to his Virtue, 
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8 Wiſdom, and Moderation; for the 


Tools are ready, and the Fire being 
hot, has made the Metal ſoft and 
malleable, ſo that he may work it into 
what Shape he pleaſes. 


That Nation is happy, where the 
Sovereign gives apparent Proofs of 
deſiring no more Authority than what 
is intruſted to him by the Laws; 

This puts a ſtop to the Schemes wick- 
ed and ambitious Men will be forming 
(if the leaſt encourag'd) to introduce 
Arbitrary Power, which Attempts, 

in a free Country, are perhaps the 
Original of all Diſorder, and Miſgo- 
vernment: But none will ſtrive to 
_make him Abſolute who does not 
wiſh ſo tobe; And when this Struggle 
is at an End, there is no ſubſtantial Nu- 
triment for Faction to ſubſiſt on. 


Executive power is, in plainer 
Words, the Adminiſtration of Affairs, 
which can never be well Admini- 
ſter'd when ſuch bad Defigns are on 
the Anvil; and from thence, general- 
ly Speaking, have been derivd moſt 
of the Miſchiefs, that of late Years, 


have 
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have embroy1'd and divided Eng- 
land. When National Intereſt has 
been neglected, was it not in Order 
to Court a. forreign Power, which 
might awe the People here at Home ? 
When the Proteſtant Intereſt was 


ſtruck at, might not one of the Pro- 


ſpects be to make room for a Religi- 
on, which better prepares the Minds of 


* 


Men for Slavery? When the Publick 


Treaſure was waſted, did we not all 
ſee that a great proportion of it iſſu- 
ed out to reward bold Mercenaries, 
who made open Aflaults upon the 
Conſtitution, or to pay Pioneers who 
wrought in the Dark to undermine 
it? And thus Secret Aims at Arbitra- 
ry Power have had an Influence, not 
only in theſe Particulars, but well 


nigh in all the other Male-adminiſtra- 


tions that have been complain d of i in 
this Kingdom. 


But when Princes have not this 
working and anxious Thought to 
perplex their Minds, when their Mi- 
niſters have not this Load to bear, 
and when they are not in this wrong 
Byas, which muſt always mitlead 'em 
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in their Courſe, tis not ſo very dif- 
ficult to go on in what is already 
well eſtabliſh'd-; nor on the other 
Hand, to recover a State from the 
Diſorders paſt Conduct may have occa- 
ſiond: For though the Cares of 
Empire are almoſt numberleſs, yet 
there is no Degree of Compariſon 
between their Trouble, who tread -in 
the plain Way, and theirs' who tread 
in the crooked Paths of Government, 
The principal Difficulties, Fears, 
Dangers, and Jealouſies, follow ſuch 
as carry on an illegal, falſe and cor- 
rupt, not thoſe who have no more 


to do but to ſupport an Adminiſtra- 
tion that is right and honeſt, ' 


Tis not the good, but the bad Bu- 
ſineſs of a State that is ſo irkſome and 
unpleaſant ; The firſt takes up much 
Time, requires Diligence, Labour, 
and Application, but the other puts 
| the Mind on a perpetualRack ; there- 
1 fore an Ambitious, and a Wicked 
Stateſman, is himſelf a more miſer- 

able Slave, than any of thoſe whom 
by the vicious Arts of Policy, he 

would reduce to Bondage; 1 

Ot 
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both the Great and Little Vulgar, 
who look no further than at his 
Pomp, his Riches, and his Power, 

are ſo miſtaken as to think him at 
the Top of Happineſs ; whereas, 
in Truth the beſt, moſt unblame- 
able, and with all the moſt fortunate 
Miniſter that ever Sate at Helm, ( all 
his honeſt and neceſſary Cares con- 
ſider d) is in the Thoughts of a wiſe 
Man, more the Subject of Compaſſi- 
on than of Envy. 


Nor is the Supream Condition of 
Princes ſo replete with Felicity, as the 
World is inclin'd to believe. What 
Pleaſures or Comforts are there in 
Life, which thoſe in much a lower 
Sphere, may not enjoy as well as 
they who ſit on Thrones 2 Which of 
their Moments does not the Publick 
claim? Are they not compell'd to be- 
ſtow moſt of their Hours upon the Bu- 
ſineſs of the State? Not withſtand- 
ing what Proviſion the Laws have 
made to render their Perſons Sacred, 
are they not in perpetual Danger from 
he Conſpiracies, and Attempts of 
wicked Men? Did not an „ 
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Aflaſſinate one of the beſt of Kings, 
ſurrounded 10 his Guards, and in his 


Capital City ? And will not Plots be 


ſometimes form'd againſt 'em, that are 


not to be reſiſted by their Courage, 


nor avoided by their Wiſdom? When 


Misfortunes happen that reflect upon 


the Honour of a Nation, the Weight 


almoſt ſingly lies upon the Prince ; it 


they are ſuch as hurt a whole Coun: 
try in the Point of Intereſt, As for 
Example, Lofles at Sea, by Fire, 
Plague, or Famine, He bears the lar- 
geſt Share, as having the largeſt Share 
in Propetty. The Adverſities of the 
Commonwealth affect him in chief, 
and he has but his bare Proportion i in 
its Proſperities: Add to this, That He 
can hardly have any private Receſſes, 
and 1s allow'd no private Inclinations 
or Friendſhips ; That he muſt love, 
and hate, as moſt conſiſts with the 
common Welfare ; that all he thinks, 
ſays, and does, muſt center in the 


Publick ; That if he endeavours to 


pleaſe the Good, He muſt of courſe 
incenſe the' Bad, 'who are numerous, 
active, and full of Clamours, and 
that frequently Malice enlarges his 

Faults, 


Faults, and leſſens all his Vir- 
tues. 


When all this, and what elſe. may 


be truly ſaid on the ſame Subject, is 
well weighd, it will not appear 
that Princes. fo abound in Happineſs 
as the Vulgar think, or that there 


is much Reaſon to repine at what 


it coſts a People to maintain the 
Kingly Office : For where this Truſt 
is diſcharg'd, as the Laws of God, 
and of the Realm require, it fully 
deſerves whatever Taxes are paid by 
the Subject under a legal Conſtitu- 
tion, | | 


For all the Hazzards whereunto 
Sovereigns are expos'd, for all thoſe 
watchful Cares which keep them 
awake, that others may ſleep with 
more Security, They enjoy but one 


eſſential Advantage over the reſt of 


Human kind, and it is the Power 
they have of doing good ; this in- 


deed is a noble Prerogative, and 


the only Jewel, which ſhould make 
a wiſe Prince think it worth the 
while to wear a Crown. 
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Private Men may . in Cou- 


rage, or in Wiſdom, but tho plac'd 
much above their Fellow Subjects, 


yet ſtill their Power of conferring 
Benefits, is, or ought to be con- 
fin d to certain Limits, and they are 


ſtill ſo low as to have a limited | 
Proſpect; but from ſuch an Emi- 


nence as is the Throne, They who 
ſtand upright upon it, and with care- 2 
ful Eyes look round about 'em, may 
ſee, pity, and relieve the Neceſſities ; 
of Human-kind, of which Miſgovern- 
ment is commonly the Cauſe. 


By extending their Virtues, not at 


all beyond humane Reach, they may 


render Millions of Men happy, and 
ſo provide, that not many ſhall be 
miſerable 3 and where this is com- 
paſs d, Civil Government is as per- 
fect, as the narrow Policies of Man 
can make it. 


And Princes may bing l this 
about by that. Power of doing 
good, which they hold from the Na- 
ture of their Office 5 and woe: the 

__Admi- 
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Adminiſtration of their Kingdoms is 
ſo order'd, That publick Liberty ſub- 
fiſts, That Religion is maintain'd in its 
due Reverence, That Vice is diſcoun- 
tenancd, and Piety is encourag d, 
That National Intereſt is purſued , 
and National Honour 1s conſulted, 
That the Laws are preſerv'd in their 
Vigour , and Juſtice in its Purity, 


That the Subjects are protected from 


their Enemies abroad, and kept in 
Peace at home, That Merit is amply 
recompenc'd, and Crimes are ſeverely 
puniſh'd, That Sciences, Learning, 
Arts, Trade, and Manufactures, are 
favourd and promoted; in Coun- 
tries where all this is, and which are 


ſo Rul'd, much the largeſt Share of 
the People enjoy Plenty, Peace, and 


Wealth; and they proſper ſtill the 
more, as all theſe Parts of Govern- 
ment go on in a higher Degree of Per- 
fection: So that this Power of doing 
good, is an unbounded Pleaſure, ne- 
ver wanting Objects, and is the on- 
ly ſolid Recompence God beſtows, 
here on Earth, upon ſuch who, by his 
Providence, are alotted to bear the 
Weight of Empir e. 1 


And 
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And when Princes fo exert their 
Courage, Wiſdom, and Authority, 
that their People are thus well Go- 
vern'd, they diſcharge their high Truſt, 
and perform their Part of that Execu- 
tive Power which is veſted in em. 
But in regard ttis impoſſible they 
ſhould tranſa& in their own Perſons, 
all that appertains to right Admini- 
ſtration, They can neither renderthem- 
felves, nor their Nation happy, un- 
teſs they ate ſervd by honeſt and skil- 


ful Miniſters: So that to procure the 
laſting Fame of a good and proſperous 


Reign, tis incumbent upon em, not 


only to excell by their own Actions, 
but likewife to chooſe well, and af. 


terwards to ſee that none of the Great 
Officers of State are defective in 
their Duties, which ſeldom happens 
when they are Overlook d with care- 
ful Eyes. 


When Princes, and their Mini- 
ſters of State , neglect nothing of 
what belongs to them, the Subordi- 
nate, and more Miniſterial Parts of 
Government, 0 better of their 
own 
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own Accord ; for the Maſter-wheels 


going right, "(ets the lower in a true 


Motion. And then the whole Execu- 
tive Power proceeds as it ought to do 
in a well order d Commonwealth. 


And when things have gone amiſs 


in a Country. generally Speaking, the 
Fault lay in the Adminiſtration. Either 
the Sovereign was himſelf negligent, 
or His Miniſters were ignorant, care- 
leſs or corrupt; And ſo the Biſtem⸗ 


pers taking fl the Head, ſeiz'd the 


principal Members, and at laſt came 


to ſpread over all the other Parts. 
Tis true, they who ſate at Helm have 


been ſtill wont to charge the Temper 


21 


of the Prince, the Nature of the 


Conſtitution, or to lay at the Doors 


of Fortune the Errors of their Con- 
duct. 


The firſt is indeed a plauſtble Ex- 


cuſe ; for Miniſters have a very diffi- 

cult Game to play when the Prince's 
Mind has an ill Turn in it, when he 
is unable to a& of his own Head, and 
yet is unwilling to take Advice from 
* that can fet him right; which 
* made 
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made Richlien (who had ſuch a One 
to deal with) ſay, That he found it 
harder to manage himſelf in the Ruelle, 
than to govern all the reſt of France. 
However it appears from this Inſtance, 
that an able Stateſman could ſo work, 
as, under an obſtinate and half. witted 


Maſter, to compals. a wiſe Admini- 


ſtration. 


But Miſmanagement can hardly 
plead in its own Defence the Nature 
of the Conſtitution, of which tho' 
ſome are more perfect than others, 
yet few Models are ſo ill contriv'd, 
but that as long asthe Rules preſeribd | 
by em axe well obſerv'd, they ſuffice 
to carry on the principal End of So- 


ciety, . which is Protection. And a 


Miniſter gives the greater Proof of 
his Skill, when he can under- prop a 
Building, ſo as to make it ſtand, tho 
its Foundations are decay'd, and — 
haps were never ſound. from the Be- 
ginning. | 


As to Fortune, tis the Refuge of 
none but weak Men to blame Her. who, 
as Machiavel ſay, Shews her Power where 

there 


there is no prediſposd Virtue to re- 
fiſt her, and turns all her Force, and 
Impetuoſity, where She knows there are 19 
Banks, and no Fences to reſtrain her. 
True Wiſdom ſo provides, that her 
Attacks are ineffectual, or at leaſt ſoon 
_ repairs any Breaches ſhe has made: 
And to ſay that divers States have been 
overthrown by the Violence of For- 
tune, is ſo far from being true, that 
no great Empire was ever yet deſtray- 
ed, but the very Cauſes of its Ruin 
may be tracd out in its Hiſtory, ſe- 
veral Years before it happen'd. 


And if tis ask d how it came to paſs 
that ſo many Commonwealths and 
Monatchies have been ſubverted, the 
Anſwer is eaſie: they did not fink un- 
der Invaſions, or periſh by Foreign 
Force, till the Way to Conqueſt had 
been firſt open d by their qwn Miſgo- 
vernment. e 
But to come to Particulars, and to 
examine into the Original of theſe 
various Miſchiefs which have diſturb'd 


Government; Whence is it that there 


have been Factions in à State? In 
1 L992 3 | Com- 
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Commonwealths it was becauſe they 


_ did not hold a ſtrict Hand over their | 


Great Ones, and took no Care to keep 
out Corruption, hereupon the Manners 
of the Common-people were deprav'd, 
and they follow'd thoſe whom they 
thought moſt willing, and moſt able 


to ſupport them in their Vices, and 


this firſt divided Rome. In a Monarchy 


Parties thus took their Riſc ; Either 
the Prince was weak, unable to exert 


the Regal Authority, and fo private 
Men grew upon him; and not · being 
in a Condition to ſuppreſs both, he 
was compell'd to court firſt one, and 
then the other Side, as his Neceſſitics 


requir'd, himſelf nouriſhing that Diſ- 


eaſe, which, in the End, waſted his 
Power : or if he had falle Cunning, 
and meditated in his Mind to over- 
throw the Laws, underhand he en- 


courag d Parties, kept em cqually 


poiz'd, and ſuffer'd em to conſume 
their Strength one againſt the other, 
in Hopes they ſhould be both ſo im- 
pair'd by their mutual Strivings, as 
to be unable to give him Oppoſition, 


and thus to become Maſter of the 
whole at laſt. 


Whence 
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Whence came it that Conntries have 
been ruin'd by not conſulting Natio- 
nal Intereſt ? Either the Prince him- 
ſelf had bad Deſigns, or not being en- 


dow'd with Royal Virtues, and deſti. 
tute of Wiſdom, he committed the 


Adminiſtration of his Affairs to un- 
skilful or corrupt Hands. 


Whence was it that affecting Arbi- 
trary Rule has ſo often thrown this 
Kingdom into Civil Wars? The Fault 
lay in the Judges, who wreſted Law, 


and made it ſerve the Turns of Pow- 


er, and in the Miniſters, who did 
not perform their Duty in Repreſent- 
ing to the Prince the Danger of ſuch 
Meaſures. 


For whence have ariſen thoſe 
Sschiſms by which the Church has 
been fo often rent aſſunder, but from 

Neglect, or Unskilfulneſs, in the ge- 
neral Adminiſtration > From Neg- 
lect, when the Temple was ſuffer d to 
be Profan d by the Licentious living, 


the Pride, Ignorance, and Vices of 


the Clergy, which might induce ma: 
FI. ny 
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ny to ſeperate from ſuch whoſe Lives 
they thought were a Blemiſh to their 
Doctrine: From Unskilfulneſs, when 
the Government has believ'd, That 
Diſeaſes of long Growth, could ad- 
mit of a ſudden Cure, That to ſharp 
Humours it was better to apply cor- 
roding Medicines than Lenitives, and 
that Perſecution was the only way of 
rechimings Nonconformiſts from their 
Errors. 


What has moſt frequently been 
the Cauſe of Publick Wants, but a 
__ Complication of Miſmanagements , 
as well in the Prince, as in his 
Miniſters? He omitted his Part, 
which was to overlook them, and his 
Negligence produc'd their Corrupti- 
on: They encourag'd Profuſion, as 
getting moſt by it, and He neglect- 
ed Oeconomy becauſe it gave him 
preſent Trouble. In Governments 
il Adminiſter d, Publick Wants lead 
the Way. but private Poverty follows 
cloſe after, and when both happen 
together, which muſt always be the 
Caſe at laſt, then is Ruine near at 
Hand, 

Which 
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Which way ſoever we look, when 
any thing has been out of Order in 
a State, generally Speaking, the Miſ- 
chief did proceed from ſome Omiſ- 
ſion in the Executive Power, either 
from Above, or from Below; when 
Vice abounds, the Laws againſt it are 
not put in Execution; when Impiety 


and Irreligion prevail, they have not 


been ſufficiently diſcountenanc'd ; 
when there is an uncommon Decay 
of Trade, tis either not encourag d, 
or not protected; when the Law is 
tedious, and expenſive, ſome great 
Corruption has been ſuffer'd to creep 
into the Courts of Juſtice ; In Naval 
Matters, when good Conduct and 
Courage are wanting, Negligence and 
Cowardiſe, have met with too much 
Impunity. Thus in theſe Inſtances, 
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and in many others, which have 


been ever the Subje&s of Complaint, 
as at firſt they were deriv'd from a 
bad, ſo they are to be corrected 
oy a better Adminſtration of Af- 
airs, 


Y 4 It 
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It has been obſerv'd long ago, 
that to have but few Laws is the 
Mark of a wiſe People, of which 
perhaps the true Meaning may be, 
That a wiſe People will be wiſely 
Govern'd, and that in a wiſe Govern- 
ment, the Exccutive Power proceeds 
{o well, as not to be compell d at eve- 
ry Turn to call upon the Legiſlature 
for - Aſſiſtance. | | 


Some Countries have proſper d ma- 
ny Years, both in War and Peace, 
without any written Laws at all ; 
And the greateſt part of the known 
World was ſo Jong Rul'd without 
em, that the Word Law (in the 
Senſe now us'd) is no where to be 
found in Heſod or in Homer. Per- 
haps it may be ſaid, That in elder 
Times, the Nature of Man was not ſo 
deprav'd as it is at preſent, and that 
as our Vices firſt made Laws neceſſa- 
ry, ſo as theſe Vices increaſe, Law 
muſt from time to time be more vo- 
umni ous. 


This 
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This is an unconteſted Truth. But 
the chief End of Government is to pre- 
vent Corruptions, and the fewer there 
are, there will be need of fewer Laws; 
ſo that to correct the Manners of 
Men, does not ſo much depend upon 
the Law-makers, as upon thoſe who 
are to execute the Laws already 
made. „„ 25 


But this will become clearer from 


an Inſtance, than by Arguing. As 
for Example, the Spartans This 


People flouriſh'd in Courage, Policy, 
Military Diſcipline, and all othcr 
Virtues, ſo long as they ſtrictly ob- 


ſervd the Laws, and Model of 
Government, preſcribd to em by 
Lycurgus, from which they deviated 
very little for near ſeven hundred 
Years ; during which time they were 
the Terrour and Admiration of all 
Greece. His Laws were no more 
than what every Citizen could repeat 
and bear in Memory, and yet they 
ſervd to carry on a better Publick 
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Adminiſtration than was ever known; 


nor can it be alledged that this Model 
wh Carr aha was 
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was at firſt ſo perfect as to want 


no Correction in after Times, for 
that would be to attribute more to 
him than to Moſes, a Law-giver di- 
vincly inſpir d; but the Truth rather 
is, that v few Laws, well obſerv'd, 


may be ſufficient for the Rule of any 


Country. 


Indeed this Objection Ive. That 


he baniſh'd Riches Sen his Common- 


wealth ; That from great Riches 
ſpring up Luxury, Strife, Ambition, 
Intemperance, Murther , Treaſons, 
aud all other Vices and Crimes, a- 
g1inſt which Laws are pointed ; That 
a ſmall Country, whoſe Manners 
Plenty has not corrupted, 1s eaſily 
kept to its old Conſtitutions, and 
ſeldom ſtands in need of new Re- 
ſtraints or Curbs ; but That in large 
Empires, and rich Soils, ſtill more 
inrichd by Trade, or other Acquiſi- 
tions, and where Vice increaſes as 
Wealth augments, there new Emer- 

gencies will daily ariſe, that from 
time to time require freſh Exertions 
of the Legiſlative Power. N 


10 
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To all which this Anſwer may be 
given, That tis not impoſſible to 
make Wealth and Virtue conſiſt to- 
gether: It has been ſeen in particular 
Inſtances; ſeveral private Men have 
been both Rich and Virtuous; a 
wiſe Man brings this about by ſup- 
prefling his Appetites and Paſſions: 
If 'tis to be done by a ſingle Perſon, 
why, by general Wiſdom in thoſe 
who govern, 15 not the ſame to be 
compalſs'd ina whole Commonwealth, 
which 1s but a great Body compos'd 

of many Individuals 2 Why cannot 
the Publick do that in the State, which 
a ſingle Man may do within himſelf ? 


If the Laws are an unequal Match 


for Vice, to what Purpoſe are they 
made? But this can never be aſſerted 


while a State ſubſiſts, therefore when 


Vice is not ſuppreſs d, tis by Reaſon 
that the Laws are not put in Execu- 
now * 


All the great Nations that we read 
of, as ſoon as they perceiv'd, that 
either by Conqueſt, foreign Traffick, 
or by Means of their own Product, 


Wealth flow'd in among em, they 


made 
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made early Provifion to reſtrain, by 


wholeſome Laws, the two. oppoſite 


Vices, Avarice and Luxury, wherewith 
mighty Empires labour, and which as 
Porcins Cato ſaid, prove at laſt their 
Ruin. Diverſcs duobus Vitiis, Avari- 
tia & Luxuria Civitatem laborare - que 


peſtes omnia Magna Imperia everteruut. 


And while thoſe Conſtitutions remain 
in force the Commonwealth continues 
uncorrupted ; but when this Admi- 


niſtration is flackn'd, the People run 


madvert upon the growing Avarice 


into thoſe Excefles by which their 
Government is at laſt deftroy'd. 


As well in great, as in leſs Do- 


minions, ſo long as old Laws are 


maintain'd in their full Force, Vice 
wyl get ſo little Ground, that new 
ones will be ſeldom wanted. Tis 
ccttain when new Diſtempers ſhow 
themſelves, freſh Remedies muſt be 
apply'd, but ſuch Emergencies rarely 
happen in a ſtate well Govern'd ; for 
the ſame Cato in a Speech before the 
Senate, reckons up but three Inſtances 
down to his Time, wherein Recourſe 
was had to the Legiſlature, to ani- 


and 
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and Luxuries of Rome, to wit, in the Lia 
cinian, the Cincian, and Oppian Laws: 
with ſo much Care and Wiſdom were 
their Affairs Adminiſter d. 


And this Oppian Law is a Proof 
how ſtrictly their Executive Power 
proceeded. Twas made to reſtrain 
the Exceſſes of their Women in Jew- 
els and Apparel, but it was not like 
the Sumptuary Laws in Ergland and 
other Countries, forgotten as ſoon 
as Enacted; for tho it had been 
eſtabliſh'd in the Heat of the 2d. 
Panic War, while the State was poor, 
and tho' it almoſt levell'd, in their 
Dreſſes, the Prime Matrons with th: 
Vulgar, yet none preſum'd to break 
it z But the Female Sex, not brooking 
this Severity when Wealth abounded, 
were {till compell'd to apply to the 
Tribunes of the People, that the 
Conſtitution might abrogated , 
which was done accordingly, though 
much againſt the Sence of Cato, who 
ſaw further thanthe reſt of the Senate, 
and without doubt knew how much 
the Repealing of one good Law 

im- 
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impaird the Authority of all the 
reſt. . 


weile Publick is out of Order, 
State Empericks preſcribe new Laws; 


but as much Phyſick deſtroys the Na- 


tural, ſo too many of theſe Remedies 
hurt the Political Conſtitution : : And 
as the Bodies of Men are beſt main- 
tain d in Health, by Exerciſe, whol- 
ſome Diet, and a good Regiment in 


living, fo States are preſervd by 


active Motions in the Miniſterial . 
er, by wiſe and honeſt Councils, and 


5 by keeping all the diſtinct Members 


of the Commotrvealth to a juſt per- 
formance of their Duty. 


As nuch Phyſick viciates the Blood, 
ſo a Multiplicity of Laws depraves 
the Manners of the People, and 
makes em loſe that Reverence to 
the Publick, without which Govern- 
ment cannot long fubfiſt ; for they 
are apt to believe their Conſtitution 
it ſelf very imperfect, when it wants 
ſo often to be mended, If it is 
Faulty; 'tis a Secret with which the 
Veg” ſnould never be made ac- 

quainted 
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quainted, leaſt they take i in Hand t to 


give it a better Form, who incline to 
think they have a Right to inter- 
meddle when above all is out of Order. 
But nothing can be a plainer Evidence 
that it has material Faults, than when 
the Multitude fee the Legillature to 
frequently call d 2 72 to correct its 
Errors. 


*Tis Reſpect that cating Emprre, 
and enables a Few to Rule the Ma- 
ny, but this Reſpect is loſt when 
Opinion ceaſes of the Few being 
Grave, Wiſe , Conſtant, and al- 
moſt infallible, for ſo in their Pro- 
_ ceedings they ſhould be thought: 
But when they ſhew Marks of Light- 
neſs, That the Reſult of their Conu- 


cils 3s ſuch as miſt ſoon be alter'd ; 


That their Wiſdom is not ſtrong 


enough to root out any Miſchict J 


all at once, but are forc'd to pull 
at it a ſecond, a third Time, and vet 
fail at laſt; That Miſgovernment in- 
creaſes as faſt as the Laws to prevent 
it are increas'd, the People begin to 
deſpiſe both the Legitlative, and the 


— Authority; and this Con- 


temp 
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tempt produces Factions, Murmur , 


Diſobedience, Sedition, and perhaps, 


in the End, a total Subvertion of 
the State. | | 


Government i is never upon a right 
Foot, but when the Sanctions of the 
Legiſlature are ſo ſacred, - that it be- 
comes hard to Judge, who are moſt 
afraid, the People to break the Laws, 
or the Miniſterial Power not to put : 


em in Execution: But to be thus 


_ venerable they muſt not be Enacted 


upon every {light Suggeſtion, nor Re- 
peal'd with the ſame Levity ; they 


muſt be Few and Effectual, cane 


from their Weight, and not their 
Number. 


Tis evident beyond all Diſpute, 
that in States ill Adminiſter d, where 
the feweſt Laws are obſerv d, they 
abound moſt ; not that their Corrup- 
tions require more, but their Corrup- 
tions are the cauſe that ſo few are put 
in Execution. And thus a languiſhing 
Commonwealth, uneaſy with its Di- 
ſtempers, applies to Law-Makers for 


Relief, but either quite throws 222 
| rhe 
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the Remedies, or uſes em ſo ſhort 4 
time, that the peccant Humors can- 
not be carry'd off, and growing worſe 
and worſe, calls out {till for treth 


Preſcriptions, which are all to no 


purpoſe, it being impoſſible to cure 
thoſe who will neither take the Phy- 
fick directec, nor yet alter their 
Courſe of Dyet. 


But a Government conducting it 
felf with Equity, Courage, and Wit: 
dom, will rarely ſtand in need of 


| theſe Phyſicians, and fo order the 


whole Buſineſs of the Publick, as to 
make it an equal Matter of Wonder 
among the People, to have a new 
Law made, or to {ee an old One 
broken, 


All which a good Adminiſtration 
may bring about, by giving an carly 
Check to Corruption and Abuſes, as 
they are ſeen to riſe within the Com: 
monwealth; or where they have al- 
ready a large Entrance, by drawing, 
down the Laws with all their Force 
upon em. Tis indeed leſs difficult 
to keep A right Eſtabliſhment front 

Z 
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declining, than to work Order out of 
Confuſion, to irradicate Vices that have 
been fix d many Years, or to make 
thoſe capable of a wiſe and ſteddy 
Rule, ho have been ſo long Mil. 


govern'd, that perhaps the Majority 


through Intereſt, or Incluation, begin 
to like it. 


In either of theſe Caſes, be the Af- 
fairs of the Publick upon a good, or 
2 bad Foot, the Afliſtance of the 


Legillature will, from time to time, 


| be wanting to keep what ſtands up- 


rigbt from 1 warping, and to ſtraiten 
what is crooked. The Nature of 


Man leans more to Vice than Virtue, 


to ſuppreſs one, and promote the o- 
ther, 1s the Aim of Laws, and the 
proper Buſineſs of the Legiſlature, 
which when the Commonwealth is 


diſtemper d, muſt preſcribe, either 


purging cr reſtoring Medwines, but 
not ſo frequently that the Body Poli- 


tick ſhall live upon this Phyſick, and 


that ſtrong Cordials, and high Re- 


| ſtoratives, "mult become its only Food 


and Nouriſhment. 


But 
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But tho' the Conſtitution of a State 
inay be ſo impair'd by Time and Ac- 
cidents, that it: can no longer ſtand, 
unleſs it is often mended and propt 
up, now in one Part and then in an- 
other, yet it does not ſeem impoſſible 
but that a Government may at leaſt 
be ſo well manag d, that the Legi- 
ſlature ſhall not be neceſſitated to 


take upon it ſelf in a manner all the 


Executive Power, and be compell'd 
to interpoſe in the whole Adminiſtra- 
tion of Affairs. 


No doubt there can be nothing 
more dangerous than to mingle theſe 
two Authorities, which in a well 
form'd Model, are in their Nature ſo 
diſtint, and cannot be confounded 
together without an'intire Change of 
the Conſtitution ; As for Exam iple ; 3 
That of Eng land is called a limited 
Monarchy, put if the Executive Power 
aſſumes an Authority to make Laws, 
it then degenerates into Tyranny. 
On the other Hand, if the Buſineſs 
of the State is always ſo miſmanag'd 
that there lies a Neceſſity upon the 


Legiſlature, to do what properly be- 


2 2 longs 
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longs to the Executive Power, the 


riſtocratical, tho' here it would fbe 


moſt likely to end in a Democracy. 


However ſuppoſe this Confuſion 
might be continu'd without Hazzard 
to the Crown, which ſeems in the 


higheſt Degree improbable, yet it 


brings ſo many Difficulties upon 
Princes, and their People, that tis 
with the utmoſt care to be avoided. 


In the Natural Body the Head does 


not walk, the Hands digeſt, or the 


Stomach think, but each Member 
has its proper and ſeparate Perfor- 


mances. Tis the ſame in a State 


well Regulated, whereof all the Parts 
that compoſe it have their diſtinct 
and peculiar Functions. Sovereigns 


in their Legiſlative Capacity, with 


the other Parts compoſing the Legi- 
{lature, Ordain; What has been, 
or is from time totime thus Ordain d, 
They, Their Miniſters and Officers, 
put in Execution; And when to 
all this the People give due Obe- 

N dience 
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But in A State whoſe Affairs are 
out of order, all this proceeds quite 
otherwiſe : The Legiſlature cannot 
conſult maturely for the Publick in 
making Laws, by reaſon their Time 
18 wholly taken up with Inquiries, 
and in performing that which ſhould 
have been done by others ; And the 
Miniſterial Authority, ' terrified by a 
Superior Power, remains aſtoni{h'd, 
and unactive, and having given of- 
fence by doing, or by being thought 
to do amiſs, thinks to attone by do- 
ing nothing. In the mean while good 
Princes, who deſire to pleaſe their 
People, are uncertain how much of 
the 75 Power they ſhall leave 
to the Legillature, how far they 
{hall Act themſelves, and how much 
may be committed to their Miniſters: 
And what does this Uncertainty pro- 
duce, but an Admiration both im- 
| pore. and careleſs : 

But it may be ask d, are the Law- 
makers to bt t ſtill and ſee a Country 

L 3 ruin d 


Sener, the Commonwealth is per- 
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ruin'd ? If Trade in general 1s neg- 


lected, or if any Branch of it is not 


National, but deſtructive, are not 
they to take Care it may be ſet upon 


a better Foot > Does it not belong 


to them to puniſh Abuſes, and Cor- 


ruptions in the Courts of Juſtice ? 
Are they not to reform Impiety, Su- 
perſtition, and Vices, that.creep into 
the Doctrine and practice of the 


Church? If the publick Treaſure is 


waſted, or imbezzel d, are not they to 
examine into, and redreſs this Grie- 
vance ? If the Diſcipline of the Navy 
by former Miſmanagement , and 
Negligence, has been corrupted, does 
it not import them to put it in a 
righter Method ? If the Honor and 
ſ-tety of the Realm has not been con- 
{ulted or regarded in the Adminiſtra- 
tion at Home or in Treaties and Alli- 
ances abroad, are not they to inter- 
poſe with ſounder and better Coun- 
ſels? Laſtly, Are not they to ſee that 
the Miniſters of State perform their 
reſpective Duties, and from Time 
to Time, to call: ſuch of em to an 
Accompt, whoſe conſtant war's 

and 
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and Proceedings, denote em to be 
negligent, unskiltull, or corrupt ? 


No doubt all this and ſeveral more 
Points here omitted, are the proper 
Objects of the Legiſlative Care and 
Wiſdom, which 18 to intervene with 


its Authority, as the matter requires, 


not only with Repreſentations, and 


Advices to the Throne, but by of- 


fering new Laws, when the Fault or 


Miſgovernment can be mended no 
other way. 


But the Queſtion will he, how far 

frequent Exertions of this Power are 
prudent, ſafe, and conſiſtent, with 
the Nature of the Conſtitution? And 
whether moſt of the Errors in a State 


may not be redreſs'd, tho' the Law- 


makers do no more than overlook the 
Miniſterial Officers? And whether 
ſuch a general Inſpection may not. be 
as effectual towards reſtoring Order 
and good' Government, as for the 
Legiſlature to take upon it ſelf the 


endleſs Trouble of doing that which 
ſnhould be done by others ? 


T4 When 
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When the Law-makers tranſact the 
whole Buſineſs of a State, for what 
can the Miniſters be accomptable > 
Or when the Executive Power ſtands 
divided between Miniſters, and one 
Part of the Conſtitution, is not the 
Match very unequal 2 What Courage 
can private Men have to act in ſuch 
a Partnerſhip 2 And muſt they not 
rather leave all to their Management 
who, collectively conſider d, are fo 
much Superior to em? If all is left 
to them Cas cautious Stateſmen muſt 
think it their Intereſt to do when the 
Legiſlature ſeems to deſire it) then, as 
has been ſaid before, the Conſtirution 
is in danger of becoming Ariſtocrati- 
cal. But the Caſe moſt commonly hap- 
pens to be that they do ſome Things 
themſelves, leaving orhers to the Mi- 
niſters of State, without declaring 
which ſhall be their Part, and which 
not ; from whence follows a making 
good of the old Adage, That no 
Body minds what 1s every Body's Bu- 
ſineſs, and between 'em the general 


Adminiſtration is negle&ed, 


The - 
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The great Officers of a Kingdom 


are rewarded with-Precedence, Ho- 


nors, Power, and the lawful Profits 
of their Employments ; for all which 
tis but fit they ſhould proportionably 
labour in the Service of the Publick, 
If they are allow'd to enjoy theſe 
Benefits, and the Law-makers muſt 
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undergo the whole Pains, and Trou- 


ble of Government, the condition of 
Miniſters would be happy but yet 
happier if they are not accomptable, 
as in Reaſon they ought not to be, 
when others take in Hand the Buſineſs 
which belongs to them. | 


But this could never be intended in 


any wiſe Conſtitution. That of Fug- 


land has annex'd high Honors, a 
large Emoluments, to the reſpective 
Functions of the Miniſterial Power, 
and has given to each diſtinct Autho- 


rities, -of which doubtleſs the meaning 
muſt have been, that the State might 

know whom particularly to call upon 
vhen the Aflairs of Government were 


* g * 


* 
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0 Tis a Fun Maxim here, 
That Male-adminiſtration ſhall not 


excuſe it ſelf by Pleading the Prince's 


Directions, Pleaſure or Command, 


who can do no wrong: And tis full 


25 reaſonable to take from Miniſters 
all Occaſions, and Pretences, to throw 


the Blame of what goes amiſs, upon 


any other Part of the Conſtitution; 


nor can it be wiſe to let the people 


know that any Part of the Supream 
Power is capable of committing fre- 
quent Errors. 


But great afemblies expoſe them- 
ſelves to the Danger of often erring 
when they go out of their Legiſlative 
Capacity, and engage in the fubtle 


and minute Intricacies of the Execu- 


tive Power, where all the Corrupt 
Members of the State think it their 
Intereſt to miſlead em, and obſtruct 
their Endeavours, that ſ uch good In- 
tentions for the Publiek _ at laſt 
be defeated, as generally they are in 
the Concluſion, after much Time has 


been loſt, which might have been 


em- 
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employ d in matters of real Uſe, and 
Service to the Commonyealth. 


Höweber, the Adminiſtration hap - 
pens ſometimes to be ſo neglected, "that 
there lies upon em an abſolute Neceſſi- 
ty to interpoſe, or all muſt go to Ruin: 
When this appears, and on ſuch high 
Occaſions, they reſort to extraordinary 
Remedies, and ſupply, with their own 
Proceedins, what 1s defective in the 
Miniſterial Power, as the General of 
an Army is now and then to fight 
with his own Hands like a Common 
Soldier; but as to do this in every 
Skirmiſh, would be thought Levity in 
a Great Commander, fo Perhaps it 
may not become the Gravity, and 
Wiſdom of the Legiſlature, to en- 


gage in every trival Pulinefs of the 
State. 
101747 
When, the Perf of? Men, or 1 
Crimes, are grown too big for e 
Laws in their common Courſe, 
deal with; or When they to Wen 
the management of Ah is com- 
mitted; neglect their Duty, or betray 
their Fro , then Is the proper Seaſon 


for 
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for the Legiſlature to exert it ſelf, 
upon which the Imputation of Aſſum- 
ing the Executive Power can never be 
fix d, while it undertakes no more 


than to intermeddle with what is ei- 


ther omited, or with what is too 


ſtrong to be encounter d by the ſub- 


ordinate parts of Governmen. 


And the Cldonmer tis miäcle afes of, 


the more venerable this Authority 


becomes; whereas when the People 


are as much accuſtom'd to it as they 
are to the Common Exerciſe of other 
Powers, its Inquiries, Attempts to 
reform, Complaints, and Accuſations 
are look d upon as Things of Courſe, 
and from their Frequency, grow not 
to be regarded, by thoſe who would 


maintain, and not be awful to ſuch 


as would invade the Conſtitution. 


The Legillature beſt preſerves its 
Weight when it attacks but one Crime 
or one Miſmanagement at once, It 
preſerves its Weight , becauſe in 
this Conflict againſt a ſingle Oppone- 


nent, it may, and indeed always 


does prevail whereas it runs the a 
ar 
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zard of being foil'd and defeated, 
when it goes about to contend with 4 
multitude of Enemies. 


| And in ſuch ſingle Attempts of 
firſt mending one thing and then ano- 
ther, it interferes leſs with the Exe- 
cutive Power, of which every Part, 
either through Fear or through Cauti- 
on, is at a ſtand. whenthe whole Ad- 
miniſtration is in a manner queſti- 
on d. 


To apply to the Throne, and to call 
upon the Miniſtry for Redreſs of Er- 
rors in the State; To commit to the 
Government's Care whatever tis a- 
ble to compaſs; To help its Omiſ- 
ſions by Advices, or new Laws when 
wanted; To think of mending by 

degrees, "and not with ſuch Haſte as 
cannot ſucceed ; To leave no Fault, 

Vice or Crime , unconquer'd when 
once aſſaulted ; and to exert it ſelf 
but upon great occafi 10ns, are perhaps 
the true Methods of preſervins to the 


Legiſlative Authority that due Reſpect 


from the Multitude, without which 
tis impoſſible to keep a Free Coun- 
try 
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try from Fanning into the Abſolute 


Dominion of a ſingle Perſon. 


Let Miniſters behave themſelves 


with all imaginable Integrity, let 


em be eaſy of Acceſs, 3 
willing to do good Offices, ready 
advance Merit, faithful to the Pence 
vigilant for the State, and careful of 


the People; 3 yet there is {till ſome- 


thing in eminent Power ſo hated, 
fear d or envy'd, that they can never 


Act in ſuch a manner but they muſt 
have many Enemies: It they are Act- 


ive they diſpleaſe thoſe who love 
Pleaſure more than Buſineſs ; If they 
are Frugal for the Country, they arc 
not lik d at Court: Their Care of the 
People is call'd Affecting Popularity; 
for their good Offices they are ſcarcc 
thank'd by thoſe that taſte the Benefit, 
who are apt to think they deſerve 
more, and they are forcd to dſap- 
point far a greater Number than 
tis within their Sphere to, gratifie, 


But not to Contemplate the diſtin& 
Stations of Great Men, let us con- 
fi Jer a hole Government together 
in 


in it's Eitkutiye Capacity. Tis the 
Duty of ſuch as fit at Helm to root 
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out Vice, To take Care that furious 


Zeal may commit no Outrage, and 
that Superſtition may get no Entrance; 
To puniſh Immoralities; TO ſee 
that the Prince may not be n 
deceiv d, nor openly plunder'd; 

reſtrain Luxury; To hinder Parties 


from hurting one another, or the 


Publick ; To countermine againſt the 
dark Working3 of Ambition, and to 


Rule with ſach Wiſdom, that neither 
Plenty, nor Wants, may beget Diſ- 


obedience in the People, All which, 
and much more, is the Buſineſs 
of a Severe, Steddy, and right Ma- 
nagement. 


But muſt not the doing all this 


contract many Enemies? If things 


are ill conducted the Cood will be 
diſpleas d; if well the Bad are diſ- 
contented : ſo that 'tis impoſlible 
to Govern in ſuch a Manner, bat 


there muſt. be a great Number 
who will cenſure the Management 
of Affairs; Beſides the State is 
never without ſome who may be 


call'd 
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call'd wanton Enemies, who hurt it 
without Malice, by reaſon they have 


nothing elſe to do, and becanſe to 


find Fault is the moſt pleaſant Subject 
Wit can work upon, and a never fail- 
ing Matter for Diſcourſe. 

/ | 


That Authorty ſhould be thus ma- 
ligned in whatever Hands tis lodg- 
ed, may not one of the Cauſes 
be, that we retain ſome Thoughts 


of that Equality wherein the Race 


of Men were plac'd in the free State 
of Nature ? That by ſubmitting to 
Laws, and the Rules of Society, 


Man is inclin'd to think he has not 
ſo diveſted himſelf of his natural 


Right, but that there ſtill remains a 
Claim, which he ſeems to put in when 
he finds Fault with ſuch as are above 
him. 
- 

From whence ſoever it proceeds, 
tis evident that, at all Times, the Ex- 
erciſe of Power has been accompany 1 
not only with the Envy, but often 
with the Hatred of thoſe whom For- 
tune has plac'd in a lower Degree; 
all which they ſhould bear without 

repining 
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repining, who to enjoy the profits 
and Titles which follow Power, 
are contented to be the Slaves of Bu- 5 
ſineſs. | 7, 


But the Legiſlature, what. Service 
to the Publick is voluntary, and at- 
tended with no Recompence. except 
the Honour of doing well, ſhould en- 
deavour to avoid all this Envy and 
Hatred, which ſeem ſo inſeperably 
join d to the Executive Part of Pow- 
er, and leave thoſe Burthens to ſuch 
as are paid for what they ſuffer. 


There i is nothing more natural that 
for the Commonalty to love their 
own Repreſentatives,. and to reſpect 

that Authority, which by the Conti 
tution, was eſtabliſh'd to protect their 

Civil Rights; And yet the Parliament 

of 1640 is an Inſtance, that when the, 
Houſe of Commons took upon them- 

ſelves the whole - Adminiſtration of 

Affairs, the People grew as weary of 
them, as they had formerly been of - 
State Miniſters, and when in this Exe | 
cutive Capacity, many ofthe Multitude ; 

n to complain of their Proceed. ings, 

Aa queſtion 
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queſtion their Priveledges, and ar. 
raign their Authority: For when Col. 


lective Bodies take in Hand ſuch Af. 


fairs as were wont to be tranſacted 
by private Men, Mankind is apt to 
ſuſpect they may be lyable to thoſe 
Partialities, Errors, or Corruptions, 
of which particular Perſons may be 
accusd in their Management; So 
that tis poſſible for Aſſemblies to be- 


come unpopular as well as Miniſters 
. | 


But had that Parliament (which was 
indeed driven into a variety of Enqui- 
ries, by numberleſs Errors, Corrupti- 


ons, and Neglects in the Adminiſtrati- 


on) proceeded by Degrees, and reform- 


ed one Abuſe after another, without 


embracing too much at once, they had 
not overthrown the State as they did, 
and they had given diſtaſte to none but 
the very Criminals upon whom they 
animadverted in their Inquiries and 
Complaints : And when this Courſe 
is taken, Ambitious and deſigning 


Men will never have it in their Pow- 


er to ſhake the People in their Affe- 
tions to the Houſe of Commons. 
1 "7 wee 
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When the Executive Power pro- 
ceeds amiſs, not only the Legiſlature 
may interpoſe, but each particular 
Member of the Commonwealth thinks 
it lawful for him to intermeddle, 
For Man, having firſt ſubjected him- 
ſelf to Government, for Eaſe, Plenty, 
and Protection; if he is neither hap- 
py, nor ſafe, through their Fault 
who Rule, begins to believe that the 
Contract is broken into which he en- 
tred for the Benefit of Society; That 
they who, by their Conduct, ſhew 
themelves to be no ſtronger, nor wi- 
ſer than he is, have no Right to com- 
mand him; That he is return'd into 
the full Liberty his Progenitors en- 
joy'd in the free State of Nature, and 
that he may act for himſelf, and take 
all the Ways of Conſulting and Com- 
paſſing his own ſafety. 


And probably from hence it is, that, 


under looſe and weak Adminiſtrations, 
all degrees, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt of the People, will be Stateſ- 
men. And the Vulgar growing from 
time to time ſtill more inquiſitive, 

A 2a 2 cen- 
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cenſorious, and turbulent, it becomes 
at laſt very difficult to keep em 
within the Bounds of Duty to their 
Rulers. Y 


In this uneaſy Condition they ſu- 


ſpect and hate that Miniſtry whereof 


they have had Experience, which 
leads em to fly for Refuge to thoſe 
whoſe Vices lie conceal'd, becauſe 
they have not yet appear'd upon the 
Stage of Buſineſs. But when their 
Clamours have produc'd a Change of 
Hands, finding themſelves no better 

than they were, they complain on, 


being full of Jealouſies, and Diſcon- 


tents. And all this is the Matter out 
of which wicked and ambitious Men 
create Factions in Kingdoms and 
Commonwealths ; and from hence 
Parties are formed, who become in- 
fignificant and unregarded when there 
are few or no Faults in the Executive 
Power, that is, when the general Ad- 
miniſtration of Affairs is ſound and 


perfect. 


SECT. 
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T5 was the Saying of Hannibal, - 


That many Things, which in their 
own Nature ſeem almoſt impoſſible, are 
to be compaſs'd, when taken in hand 
with Skill: Multa que impedita Na- 


tura ſunt, conſilio expediuntur. To re- 


ſtore Order in a State where all has 


been in Confufion; Vigilance in the 
Publick where its Buſineſs is us d to 


be neglected; Frugality where op- 


polite Courſes have been thought 
moſt politick ; and Probity among 
thoſe who are long accuſtom'd to 
Corruption ; or to lead ſuch into the 
plain Ways of Honeſty, and Truth, 
whoſe Experience and Dexterity, is 


More vers'd in wrong than in right 


meaſures ; To ſuppreſs Faction in a 
Country, where moſt of the great Men 
for many Years have known no other 
Road to Honor and Preferments ; To 
reconcile Parties, when perhaps both 
Aa 3 think 
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think it their Intereſt to remain divi, 
ded, one fide aiming to engroſs all, 
and to exclude Rivals in the preſent 
Juncture; and the other ſide deſiring 
likewiſe in their Turn to have. no 
Competitors, conceiving vaſt Hopes 
from the future Condition of Things ; 
To bring Affairs ſo embroyld into a 
better Poſture, is, without doubt, ve- 
ry difficult; but who can pretend tis 
out of the reach of Humane Wiſ⸗ 
dom? Since there are Inſtances, and 
not remote ones, in Hiſtory, that as 
much as all this has been brought 
about by a wiſe and vertuous Prince, 
aſſiſted with a good and faithful Coun» 
ch 


As I have noted before, Parties, far 
more exaſperated againſt one another 
than ours can be, and when the Sword 
of Civil War had been unſheathed for 
near forty Years, were reconcil'd in 
France by Henry the Fourth, a King 
roughly bred in Camps, a Stranger to 
the Skill of Courts, and who had not 
the Natural Parts which ſhin'd in his 
immediate Predeceſſor Heurythe Third, 
and none of that dark Cunning 90 05 

Ur 
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lurk'd in the ſubtle Head of Lewis 
XI ; But Heaven had bleſsd him with 
what was much better, a Mind nobly 
diſpos d, full of virtuous Thoughts, 
and tender Inclinations towards his 
PROD” 


The deep Reaches of Policy, ſo 
much applanded in ſome Kings, have 


generally tended more to the Hurt 
than Good of Humane kind. In thoſe 


dark Caverns and Receſſes of the 
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Brain, are often forg'd the Chains of 


Bondage: And as, in relation to pri- 
vate Men, Honeſty will in the end be 
always found the beſt Policy; in the 
ſame manner as to Princes, true Ho- 
neſty ought to be accounted the ſub- 
limeſt part of Wiſdom. 


Machiavel obſerves, That they are 
very much miſtaken, who are apt to 
cry, when Princes have created in the 
People an Opinion of their Prudence, 
that the Excellencies of their own 
Nature are not to be thank'd for this, 
but that tis owing to the good Coun- 
cils of thoſe who are about 'em : 


Whereas, ſays he, tis an infallible. 
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Rule, That a Prince who has no'Wiſ- 


dom of his own, can never be well 


advis d, and that good Councils pro- 
ceed rather from the Wiſdom of the 
Prince, than the Prince's Wiſdom from 
the Goodneſs of his Councils. 


This Obſervation holds yet truer in 
England than perhaps in other Coun- 
tries, France had a ſteddy and wiſe 
Management of Affairs under a weak 
Prince, Lewis the 13th, who at laſt 
committed the whole Adminiſtration 
ſucceſſively, to the Cardinals Richlieu 
and Magarine, and theſe indeed rul'd 
the Kingdom. But among us, not 


one Inſtance can be given that Things 


have been well adminiſter'd in the 
Realm, when the Sovereign was de- 
fective in thoſe Abilities of the Mind 
which are requifite for Empire. 


The Reaſon whereof is obvious 
to any who conſider the Nature of 
our Government, and of its People. 
A tree Country, and Men jealous of 


their Liberties, can never brook that 
the Prince ſhould be engroſs'd by any 


one Perſon; . whoever pretended to 
| take 
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take upon himſelf this Poſt, and to be 
a Miniſter without Aſſociates in Au- 
thority, has always been unfortunate. 
Molſey, as peradventure he was the 
ableſt Man we ever had for ſuch a 
Station, ſo he held it the longeſt, and 
yet he ſunk at laſt under the weight 
of being a ſingle Miniſter. 


Therefore ſince the Form of this 
Conſtitution, and Temper of the 
People, ſeem to require, that the 
Council by which the Affairs of State 


are govern d, ſhould conſiſt of more 
than are conſulted in an abſolute Do- 


minion, and ſince many muſt here 
participate in the derivative Power, 
if Princes are not endow'd with Fa- 


culties to judge amidſt theſe Numbers, 
they will be ever at a Loſs. 


Even where all have the ſame right 
Intentions to the State, and the ſame 
Ardour in the Prince's Service, {till 
among ſeveral Heads, there will be 
variety of Opinions, and it muſt be 
a good Judgment that can determine, 
which of divers Advices is the 


But 
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But ſome of our Princes hereto- 
fore have been ſo unfortunate that 
their very Miniſters were divided, 
which always happen'd to be the 
Caſe when there were Parties in the 
Kingdom ; and then to ſteer a true 
Courſe was yet more difficult, and it 
requir'd a quick Eye to ſee which 


Councils were ſuggeſted by his Am- 


bition who gave 'em, his own Inte- 
reſt, Corruption or Intemperate Zeal, 
or which were the Reſult of long Ex- 


perience, perfect Wiſdom, and real 


Affection to the Publick, eſpecially 
becauſe it is not hard for great Parts, 
and flowing Eloquence, ſo to cloath 


Falſchood that it ſhall appear as fair 


45 Truth it ſelf. 


Among the great Ones, to keep 
intemperate Zeal within Bounds, to 
curb their Ambition, to ſee that their 
ſelfiſh deſigns, and the Corrupt Ends 
they drive at, may not prejudice the 


Commonwealth; ſo to Countenance 


the Good, that they may be able to 


overule the Bad in all Debates and 
Conſultations, and to bring different 
| Intereſt, 
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Intereſt, and oppoſite Opinions, to 


concur in promoting what is for the 
gener: 1 Advantage of the whole, 1s 
indeed not an eaſy Task. And for 
Princes to be ſervd by a Set of Men 
without ' Faults, is, as Machiavel ob- 
ſerves, impoſſable : For Man will be 
bad, unleſs he is compell'd to be good by 
ſome Neceſſity. 


But Sovereigns impoſe this neceſſi- 
ty of being good upon their Miniſters 
and Councellors when they themſelves 
are ſo, and this Royal Goodnels is a 
Light that will guide em thro all 
the moſt hard and darkeſt Parts of 
Government, eſpecially when to it 


are join'd the Help and Grace of God, 


who never fails to aſſiſt ſuch of his Vice- 
gerents here on Earth as tread in the 
Steps of Piety and Virtue ; unleſs, at 
certain Seaſons, when his Divine 
Providence thinks fit to ſcourge a 
wicked People by laying Aflictions 
on a virtuous Prince. 


Diſſimulation, breach of Faith, 
when it ſerves a Turn, the Arts of 
extorting Treaſure from the wretched 
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Subjects, or undermining them in 
their Liberties, with what elſe bad 


Kings and their Flatterers have call'd 
high Wiſdom, are far from being 
the Right ſnpports of Empire; And 


for the good Government. of a free 
Country, ſuch as 1s this Kingdom, no 


more Skill, no more Policies are re- 
quiſite, than what may be compre- 
hended by a Woman, as was ſeen in 
the Inſtance of Queen Elizabeth. 


That Great Princeſs laid the Foun- 
dations of Her happy Reign in the 


Beginning of it, giving Proofs at her 


Acceſhon to the Throne, .that her 
chief Endeavours ſhould be to pro- 
mote the Honor and Welfare of her 
Country, and to gain the Affections 
of her People. | 


What Effect had the fine-ſpun Tra- 
lian Policies, ſuggeſted to her Con- 
temporary Neighbour Henry the 3d. 
of France, by his Mother Catharine 
of Medicis, who perſwaded her Son 
that his Power would be ſtronger by 
keeping up two Factions equally 
poiz'd within his Kingdom? * wn 
. thele 
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theſe Arts, and all this falſe Skill, 
terminate in the Ruin of that Prince? 
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Or what Effect had the deep-laid 


Councils, of her other Contemporary 
Philip the 2d, who impoveriſh'd Spain 
by feeding the League in hopes to get 
France for his Daughter the Infanta ? 
Did not this end in his loſing above 


half the Netherlands? Both Catha- . 


rine, and this Philip are celebrated 
for great Politicians, and yet the one 
ſaw nothing but Troubles and Civil 
War during her Time, and the other, 

every Thing conſider'd, left his Do- 
minions in a far worſe Condition than 
he found them. 


Neither the French Henry, nor Phi- 
lip of Spain, had entr'd into thoſe de- 


ſtructive Meaſures, h:4 they not pre- 


ferr'd their own Ambition, and im- 
moderate Thirſt after Power. above 
the Quiet and Happineſs of their ra- 
ſpective Countries: And theſe In- 
ſtances prove how little there is in 
theſe Subtle Policies or King-craft. 
Each had it in a large Degree, and 
yet it miſlead em both; from 
whence may be juſtly argu'd, That 
to love their People, and to Con- 
| | (ul: 
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ſult their Welfare, is in Princes the 
higheſt, and carries along with it all 
the other Parts of Wiſdom. «© . 


And in a free Country, ſuch as En- 
gland is, when Princes in the Begin- 
nings of their Reign, give apparent 
Proofs, that the publick Good is 
the Chief Obje& of their Thoughts, 
and that their Meaſures and Deſign- 
ments, ſhall ſtill Center in the Eaſe 
and Happineſs of their Subjects, it 
may be ſafely concluded, that their 
Hands are ſtrong enough to weild the 
Scepter, that their natural Lights are 
ſufficient, that they have attain'd to 
the Degrees of Wiſdom and Know- 
ledge, which are requiſite for Em- 
pire, and that they are fit to go out, and 
come in before, and to judge this Peo- 
Ple that 1s ſo great. 


As Queen Elizabeth, by convin- 
cing her Subjects in the firſt ſtep She 
made, that her chief Glory ſhould 
conſiſt in their Welfare and Proſpe- 
rity, got ſuch Credit and Power as 
enabled her to accompliſh one of 
the greateſt Works that had ever 
been performed by any Prince, which 

was 
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was to reconcile a Kingdom, divided 
about Religious Matters, and where 


the ſtrength in Numbers was of both 


fides in a manner equal; fo a Sbve- 
reign, in whoſe Royal Mind and 
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Thoughts, the love of England is 


deeply rooted, and whoſe own 
Heart is intirely Exgliſb, without 
doubt will be able, by degrees, to 


ut an end to Faction and Diviſions, 


and to heal all our preſent Breaches, 


For they whoſe Fortunes, Birth, 


or Abilities, give 'em Encourage- 


ment to approach the Throne, and 
undertake the Adminiſtration of Af- 
fairs, when they ſee one plac'd up- 
on it, who 1s reſolved to promote 
National Honour and Intereſt, muſt 
adapt all their Councils to this Re- 
ſolution, and 1t reduces Miniſters to 


that Neceſſity of being good, whereof 
Machiavel ſpeaks. 


To ſay that Men are Corrupted in 
an ill Court, is by no means true: 
But now and then it happens that 
ſuch as are but half honeſt enter up- 
on the Stage of Buſineſs ; 3 1 
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deed, obſerving the Advantages with 
which compleat Wickedneſs is at- 
tended in a bad Reign, are eaſily per- 
ſwaded to lay their half Honeſty quite 


aſide, and to become as abandond 
in their Principles and Actions, as 


the reſt with whom they have to 


deal. But the Vices of the Palace 
leave no Taint at all on him, whoſe 
Vertues are perfect and conſummate; 

He is as ſound when he comes out, 
as when he went in, and come out 
at laſt he muſt, for his Fellowſhip 
there cannot be grateful long. 


Tis not that the Morals of the 
Men of Buſineſs, are alter'd in a bad 
Court, but the Truth rather ſeems 
to be, that they bring all their Vices 
and Corruptions with * em, and that 
none repair thither when ill Def igns 
are upon the Anvil, but the worſt 
Perſons, who are then molt accep- 
table, and indeed fitteſt to carry on 
Miſgovernment. 


On the other Hand, when there 

is a fair proſpect that Things ſhall be 

well adminiſter d, and that 9 4 
uc 


Councils, Men of Fortune, Worth, 
and Probity, think it proper to make 
a Tender of their Service. And there 
can be no truer Indication, that the 
Time is ſeaſonable for Perſons ſo qua- 
lify d to engage in Affairs of State, 
than when Princes, by their gene- 
ral Conduct, ſhe y that they are in 


no degree ſo ſtudious of enlarging 


their own Regal Authority and Pow-- 
er, as they are careful to promote 
the Intereſt of their People, and anxi- 
ous to advance the Honour of their 
Country. 


As theſe Meaſures attract and 


invite the Beſt, ſo they help to 


keep the Worſt at a fit Diſtance 
from the Throne. They who are 
Maſters of no other Skill than to 
flatter the preſent Inclinations of the 
Prince, will ſay, what ſhall we do 
at a Court, where the Sovereign re- 
liſnes better what is ſound and whol- 
ſom, than what is falſe and pleaſing? 


 indWA "36s 
ſuch a Court as is capable of honeſt 


They who build all their Merit in a 


profligate Reſignation of-themſelves 
to whatever is Fed, wil par 
B t 


is. 
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there is no need of ſuch as we are 


when the Prince defires to be Obey'd 


in Nothing, but what is Convenient, 
| Juſt and Honourable. They who are 
tainted with Arbitrary Principles, 


or who cannot ſatiate their unbound- 


el Ambition in any Legal Govern- 


ment, will ſay, this is no Time for 


us, Our Tricks, and Subtle Policies, 
are of no uſe, and out of Date, the 
Sovereign does not like to walk in 


our dark and difficult Meanders, but 
delights in the plain Road of Juſtice, 
and the Laws. And ſuch as graſp 
at Power, with no other Deſign, but 
to be in ſome Station where they 


may have Opportunities to rob the 


Publick, may perhaps not think it 
worth their while to thruſt themſelves 


into a Court, where immoderate 
Gains are no longer to be made, and 
where the Prince is frugal, not by Na- 


tural Temper, but in Compaſſion to 


| the People. 


When ty ſee their Sovereigns 
Mind fully bent upon reſtoring Peace, 
Order and Union in a Country, which 
is the moſt certain Proof that can be 

On given 
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given of bearing true Affection to it, 
they will thus argue among one ano- 
ther: The Prince is reſolved to root 
out Faction, our Courſe of Proceed- 
ing is therefore to be chang d; Let us 
caſt aſide our pretended Zeal for the 
Publick, and learn to love it in good 
earneſt : We muſt make no more 
Attempts to inflame the Multitude, 
by finding Fault where there is no 
Occaſion ; when we complain here- 
after, let it be in Order to mend 
Things, and not to remove Perſons 
only to bring our ſelves into their 
Stations: Let us not accuſe Miniſters, 
and when they are depreſsd, be 
more Arbitrary, Corrupt, and Ra- 
pacious than they were, when we 
are in their Poſts, and the Power is 
in our Hands; Tis no longer the 
Seaſon to think of embroiling the 
Prince's Affairs, to render our ſelves 
neceſſary; The Way now muſt be 
to endeavour at riſing in the State by 
real Merit, and not by Popular Arts, 
and by being Conſiderable in this or 
that Party: Let us rather be diſen- 
gag'd from the Intricacies, Infincerities, 
Indiſcretions, and Partialities, with 
A BD9 which 
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which Parties are commonly attend- 
ed; The Prince deſigns ſo to Rule as, 
not to want the help of either Side, 
but will invite or compel both to 


make all their Thoughts, Proceedings, 
and Councils, center in the Publick 


Intereſt: Invite by good Government, 


and Compel by diſcountenancing all 
ſuch as ſhall pretend to advance them- 
ſelves by the Numbers, Power, and 
Noiſe of Factions: Let us therefore 
put an End to Parties; Diviſions muſt 
ceaſe, that this united Strength may 


make our Sovereign Great, Powerful, 


and in a Condition to hold the Ba- 


lance of Europe, and render the Peo- 


ple ſafe and Happy at home, and 
Formidable to their Enemies abroad. 


Theſe will doubtleſs be the thoughts 
of ſuch who intend to mount upon 


the Stage of Buſineſs under a good 


and virtuous Prince. They who are 
conſcious of their own Imperfections, 
Vices, and Incapacity, will either be 
afraid, or think it impoſſible for em 
to approach the Throne; And ſuch 
a Court, inſtead of Corrupting Men, 


renders 'em better than they are by 


Nature, 
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Nature, and becomes the School of 
Honour and true Vertue; fo that an 
early Reſolution of Ruling well (which 
they ſeldom fail to take, and after- 
wards purſue, who indeed cheriſh 
their People, and love their Native 
Country) is the certain way for 


Princes to be ſervd by faithful Mi- 


niſters, and able Stateſmen. 


The Struggles of Faction are com- 


monly for Power; Therefore one 
way of putting an End to em, is ſo 
to order Affairs, that the Offices, 
Employments, and Dignities of the 
State, may be the Rewards of Merit, 
and not the Prize of this, or that 
Party, as it chances to get the upper- 
hand, ſince the taking away the Mat- 
ter contended for, is one ſtep towards 
quieting Contention : And tis in ſome 
Degree remov'd, when they only are 
advanc'd and regarded, who ſtrive 


to deſerve well from the whole, not 


they who think it Deſert ſufficient to 
have walk d obſequiouſly under ſuch 
and ſuch a Banner. To ſee bad Men 
preferr'd to high Truſts has been fre- 
quently the Cauſe of Sedition, and 
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truly in ſome Meaſure it renders 


forming of Parties unavoidable, by 


Reaſon ſuch as fear Injuries and Op- 
preſſion from wicked Miniſters in 
Power, are neceſſitated to join to- 
gether for their own Preſervation. 


But, generally ſpeaking, allDegrees of 


Men think themſelves ſafe, and acqui. 
eſce in the Recompences they ſee be- 
ſtow'd on Vertue, and true Merit. 


And in Nations where there hap- 


pens to be a Court and Country Par- 


ty, there are two ſorts of Men very 


unfit to act in Affairs of State, either 


for the Prince or People; And yet 
the Perſons here meant, have in form- 
er Times, been by both moſt look d 
upon and truſted; that is, the Court 
lik d thoſe moſt who were fallen 
nnder the Diſpleaſure of the People, 
and the People bad the beſt Opi- 
nion of thoſe who had receiv'd the 
higheſt Affronts and Drſobligations 
from the Court. But there is a Vein 
of Paſſion running through all the 
Actions and Councils of ſuch Men, 


which is very prejudicial to the Pub- 


lick, and commonly they are too 
much 
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much in Anger themſelves, to be good 
Authors of Peace and Concord among 

others. 


Miniſters contribute very much to 
root out Faction when their own 
Conduct is without Reproach ; when 
it manifeſtly appears, by all their Acti- 
ons, that they take more care of the 
common Intereſt than to build up 
their own Fortunes; when they are 
not over greedy for themſelves ; 
when they ſhow no Endeavours 
to Engroſs the Prince, or to confine 
the Royal Favour only to their 
own private Followers and Creatures; 
when they do not fo much con- 
ſider who are their Perſonal Friends, 
as who beſt love, and can beſt ſerve 
the Publick ; when they have diſen- 
tereſted Minds, clean Hands, and ſuch 
undaunted Spirits, as conſtantly to 
purſue what is right, and to avoid 
what is wrong, without regarding 
either to pleaſe, or diſpleaſe, the 
Great or Little Vulgar, which Courage 
ariſes from true Sence and ſolid 
Virtue ; when they deſire to have 
Power and Intereſt rather by their 
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proper Merirs and Endowments, than 
from the station they are in; And 
laſtly, when they are of ſuch a Tem- 


per that they can with Eaſe and 


Satisfaction quit thoſe Poſts wherein 
they cannot be of Service to the Pub- 
lick, or which they can no longer 
hold with their own Honour. When 
all this becomes viſible both to thoſe 


. who wiſh em ill, and wiſh em well, 


they qnickly grow to have ſuch 
Weight, and Authority with the 
whole People, that the Miniſterial 


Part of Government begins ſoon to 


be an Over-match for thoſe who 
would diſturb its Peace. And ſuch 
Miniſters add Strength to the Prince, 
and are a Luſtre to the Court, 


One of the beſt Proofs Men can 
give of their Capacity, for the Ma- 


nagement of great Affairs, is when, 
by their whole Conduct, they ſhew 


that they hate Flattery, and can 


bear Truth: If they do not like the 


firſt, the ſecond will never be un- 
grateful to em; For what Machia- 


del ſays of Princes, may full as well 


be a pply'd to their Miniſters, oy 
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they have no other Remedy againſt Flat- 
terers, than to let every Body underſtand 
they are not offended when the Truth is 
told em. And this Sincerity from 
their true Friends is the only Anti- 
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dote to be made uſe of againſt the 


Poiſon that is daily pour'd into their 
Fars by the falſe Friends, and ob- 
ſequious Followers of their For- 
tune. | 


They who have well weighd the 
Point, will perhaps come to an Opi- 


nion, that to love Flattery is of worſe 


Conſequence to Stateſmen, than it 


can be to any Prince. For ſuppoſe a 


King ſo unfortunate, as to hear the 
Truth from none that are about 
him, and that he is ſooth'd in every 
wrong Meaſure, by thoſe who hold 
his good Graces by no other Tenure 
than by approving and putting in 
Execution, all the Reſults of his Will 
and Pleafure ; Yet if he Reigns over 
a free Country, and conſults a Parlia- 
ment, he will from Time to Time be 

ut in Mind of his Dangers, either 

y the Houſe of Lords or Houſe of 
Commons; and through theſe Organs 


will. 
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will be convey'd' to him the Com- 
plaints, the Sence, and Voices of his 
People. Beſides the Hazzard, Con- 
fuſions, ' Blood-ſhed, and the long 
Train of unforeſeen Conſequences, 
with which Revolutions are attend- 
ed, Reſpe& and Allegiance are all 
powerſul Motives to keep Subjects 
within the Baunds of Duty, and to 
bear many Things ; how much ſhall 
not be here argu'd, but moſt certain 
it is, that the Laws of God inſtruct us 
to ſuffer a great deal from Princes. 


But nothing of this holds as to Mi- 
niſters of State. That faithful Mo- 
nitor the Legiſlative Authority, is 
by no means obligd to give them 
Warning, or to take any Pains to 
hold em back, when they are run- 


ning towards a Precipice : In their 


Caſe the Law-makers are to correct 


as Judges, and not to adviſe as Fa- 


thers. And tho' the Scriptures en- 


join Obedience to Government in 
general, which includes all the Mi- 


niſterial Officers of the State, yet this 


cannot be ſo conſtru'd as to imply, 
That in free Countries the a 
y 
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by their Repreſentatives, have not 
a Right to call Miniſters to an Ac- 


979 


compt, and to queſtion their Pro- 


ceedings, or that the Supream Judi- 
cature may not puniſh their Offences. 
On the contrary 'tis Evident, that 
the Laws were as much intended to 
preſerve the Commonalty againſt the 
Exceſſes of Power, as to keep em 
from hurt ing one another. 


If therefore Great Men give way 


to have their Actions ſmooth'd over 


to em by Paraſites with their Oyly 
Tongues, if they love to be applaud- 


ed in all they do, and are impatient 


of Contradictions they muſt be ruin'd 


firſt or laſt; they will not hear of 


their Failings, Inadvertencies, Mi- 
ſtakes, and wrong Meaſures, till 
their Errors are paſt Redreſs, and till 
Complaints and Accuſations, come 


with a Force which 1s no longer to 


be reſiſted. And all this is the more 
unavoidable becauſe tis not quite 
clear, whether or no God allows the 


Subject any other Remedy for Miſ- 
government, but to puniſh Miniſters 


for what the Prince has done amis, 


by 
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by reaſon it was their Duty to Adviſe 


im better. 


There never was a Man born with 
ſuch a Share of natural Wiſdom with- 


in himſelf, as could conduct him 
without the Help of others, through 
all the Lab'rinths of publick Buſineſs : 
And indeed true Wiſdom does almoſt 
as much conſiſt of the inventive 
as of the deliberative Faculties. 
A great Stateſman muſt not only 


be qualified to judge aright, but 


he muſt be likewiſe able to invent, 


and propoſe what is fit to be done 


in the Arduous Affairs, and in the 
new, ſudden, and difficult Emer- 
gencies of Government: In the 


firſt his own Abilities, if they are ve- 


ry ſtrong, may be a ſufficient Guide, 
but no ſingle Head is capable of 


conceiving all that is comprehended 


in the ſecond Part of Wiſdom, and 
to furniſh from his own proper 
Stock, all that is wanted for the full 


and perfect Execution of any confide- 
rable Poſt or Employment in the 


Commonwealth. 


And 
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And whether ſhall he repair for the 


Intimations, Advices, Lights and 
Helps he muſt certainly ſtand in need 
of? Shall it be to the Companions 
of his ſoft Hours, the Aſſociates 
of his Pleaſures, and that perfidious 
Band of Flatterers which great Men 
are ſeldom without? They will 
ſay nothing to him but what they 
know. pleaſes, and ſuits with his 
Temper and Inclination. If they 
propoſe, it ſhall be what tends to 
their own, and not to his advan- 
tage. And how can they adviſe 
him whoſe Opinions, and Senti- 
_ they are never us'd to Com- 
at? ” 


He therefore who deſires to pre- 
ferve Power {ſhould endeavour to 
contract ſincere and ſolid Friend- 
ſhips and becavſe they are not 


eaſily to be found in Courts, he 


ſhould ſeek em elſewhere, pur- 
chaſe em at any Rate, and encou- 
rage ſuch as he has thus choſen, 
to tell him Truth, and oppoſe his 
Thoughts and Notions ; But they 
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can do him no ſervice, unleſs they are 
qualified themſelves with ſuch 45 


ments as to be able to diſcern all 


his moſt hidden Faults and Pye 
fections. 


He WY ſight goes no further 
than to ſee the Virtues of a Great 
Man, will like all he does, and in- 
cline his own Opinton that way, 
and helps to confirm him in his Er- 


rors; whereas he who knows his 


weak ſide (and there are none without 
it) is ready arm'd and prepar'd to aſ- 


fiſt his Friend, and tho' much inferior 


to him upon the whole, yet not ha- 
ving juſt the ſame Weakneſs, may 
hinder this Friend from running into 
many Miſtakes and Dangers. 


For he who has a good Head, anda 
ſincere Heart, will be apt thus to judge 
within himſelf; My Friend's Ambiti- 


onwillof Courſe lead him to make ſuch 


a falſe Step that muſt be fatal to him; 

The Matter is now in Agitation, he i is 
blind that way, Lam not, and muſt en- 
deavour to diſſwade him fromi it: The 


Testes of my Friend is too . 
an 
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and cautious, I am not fo wiſe as 
he is, but from Nature have more 
Spirit and Warmth, without being 
raſh, I ſhall therefore lay before him. 
that if he were not quite fo cold 
and circumſpect, it would be better 

for himſelf and for the Publick. Or 
my Friends natural Heat carries him 
too far, he weighs the preſent Ad- 
vantages, but not the future Event of 
Things and Councils, and becauſe he 
knows no Fear, he thinks there can be 
no Danger; I have more Experience 
than he has, tho his Parts are above 
mine; I have ſeen great Deſigns de- 
feated by ſmall Accidents. and have 
known {ſmall Accidents produce g great 
Effects, and 1 will go and try to mo- 
derate his Heat with my Flegm. 


They who have Friendſhips with 
ſuch as are in high Poſts, and de- 
ſign to do em 900d, either out of 
real Love, or in Gratitude for kind 
Offices done, and Favours receiv'd 
proceed in this manner. Or if they 

ſee them alter'd and made worſe by 
power; and become reſerv'd, poſitive, 
preſumptious, arrogant, too much e- 
levated, 
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levated, and giddy in the height 
to which they have reach'd, they 
ſhew 'em how unpopular all this 
will be, and that 'tis impoſſible for a 


Man to continue great any. long 


Time, who does not ſtudy to be 
agreable to good Men, ſince of ne- 
ceſſity in doing well himſelf he muſt 
diſpleaſe the bad. 1 


When they have that Sincerity 


which is requir d by the ſtrict Laws of 


Friendſhip, they inform em which 
of their Meaſures are ill reliſh'd, and 
which applauded by the whole People, 
that they may be encourag d to perſiſt 
in what is right, and 2 diverted 


from what is wrong, He who be- 


lieves himſelf to be above theſe Inti- 
mations, and that ne can always de- 
pend upon himſelf, may be ſaid to 
live alone : And as they who retire 
from the World, grow by degrees 
Savage and Fantaſtical, and at laſt to 
know nothing ; ſo they who are too 
proud to take Advice, are ſure to meet 


with the ſame ill Effects of ſolitude a- 


midſt all their Buſineſs, and inthe Fhrons 
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of a full Court; whereas they who 
frequently conſult ſuch as they know 
ro wiſh 'em well, are not only forti- 
ty'd with their own, but reap a Be- 
nefit from the Knowledge and Expe- 
rience of others, and thereby they ar- 
rive at that true Wiſdom, which is 
attain'd, not by reading Books, but 
Men. | 1 


And thus a Miniſter who is ſo hap- 


Py as to have, and who is ſo wiſe as 


ro hear faithful and well choſen 
Friends, avoids running on thoſe 
Rocks, upon which they ſeldom fail 
to ſplit, who in the moſt important 
Affairs, where they alone, or where 
they with the Publick are concern'd, 
cither rely on their own Judgment 
(of what Force ſoever it be) or on- 
6 communicate with that Servile 
Crew at Court, who ſee no Faults 
in a great Man while he preſerves 
his Poſt of Power and Fayour, and 
will allow him no Virtues or Per- 
fections when his Fortune changes. 


And in Matters fit to be commu- 


nicated, they will find Information, 
Ce Kaſe, 
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 Faſe, and Safety, by now and then 
conferring with ſome of the ableft 
Men that can be found among thoſe 
whom Modeſty, or perhaps true 
Wiſdom, has all along kept out of 
Buſineſs. No Country is without 
ſuch a ſort of Perſons that have no 

Engagements with, or Dependencies 
on the Court, but whoſe meer Affe- 
ctions to the Publick, lead 'em often 
to meditate upon all its great Affe- 
fairs. Theſe Lookers on, general - 
ly ſpeaking, are exempt from thoſe 
Partialities, Heats, and Prepoſſeſ- 

ſions to which they may be lyable 
who are deeply concern'd in the Game 
themſelves, and whoſe All lies at 
Stake: And the cool and diſintereſted 
Advices . of ſuch Men ſometimes 
prove better Helps, and truer Lights, 
to a Miniſter, than he can elſewhere 
meet with. 


Nothing more conduces to the }| 
Proſperity of Sovereigns than to be 
fortunate in the Choice of thoſe who 
are to ſerve 'em; I fay fortunate, b 
reaſon that to chooſe well is not al- 
ways within the Reach of at 
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becauſe many Men have had Vices 
and Imperfections, which lay quite con- 
ceaPd till they were mounted on the 
the Stage; ſo that Princes may thank 
their own good Luck, when ſuch 
as they call into the Adminiſtration 
of their Affairs grow better, and 
not worſe, in that high Power with 
which they are intrultcd, 


Nor ſhould they who know they 
are deficient in the Abilities expect- 


ed from thoſe who fit at Helm, 


venture to approach the Throne, 
leſt their Defects ſhould be prejudi- 
cial to the Prince, and hurtful to 
themſelves. ; if they have not Cou- 
rage to face a Danger, nor Prudence 
to avert it; if they have not a Tem- 
per that can bear with the Heats, 
Paſhons, and Follies of Humankind; 
if they ſhrink under Perils, and are too 
much elated with Proſperity; if their 
Genius is low, and their Thoughts 
high; if they have not Foreſight, a 
quick Apprehenſion, together with a 
ſolid Judgment. In ſhort, if they are 
not equal to the greateſt Affairs, tor 
their own and the publick Good, they 
. , ſhould 
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ſhould not preſume to take upon em 


the Adminiſtration of a Princes Bu- 
ſineſs. 


For their own, becauſe without ex- 
cellent Endowments it will be impoſ- 
ſible for em long to keep their Ground 


in a free Country, where the People 


are inquiſitive and cenſorious. Tis 
true, Men of a much lower Form, 
have often got to be Miniſters, how- 
ever they have enjoy'd but a brief Au- 
thority. They have been Fortunes 
Bubbles blown up, and of a ſudden 


blown down; and they have frequent- 


ly periſh'd, under the Weight which 
they were not itrong enough to bear. 


And for the ſake of their Countr 
they ſhould not intermeddle, becauſe 
to the weakneſs of ſuch Men moſt 
commonly has been owing all Miſgo- 


vernment in a Nation; either their 


corrupt, or their unskilful Conduct, 
was the Cauſe that national Intereſt 


has been neglected; that Arbitrary 
Meaſures were taken; that Hereſies 


have ſtarted up, and that Separations 


have been made from the Body of the 


church; 
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Church; that the Realm lies under the 
preſſure of ſo many Debts; that the 
executive Power proceeded no better, 
and with no more Vigour, than to 
ſuffer Factions to grow up to ſuch a 
Head, as in Time may perhaps en- 
danger the publick Peace! All which 
Miſchiefs had been avoided in a large 
Degree, if our States-men had been e- 
qual to the great Affairs they under- 
took to mannage. So that upon the 
Choice Princes make of their Mini- 
ſters, depends both their own, and the 


Felicity or Unhappineſs of their King- 


doms. 


But admit their capacities of Mind, 


and deep reaches in Policy to be ſuch, 
that they can carry on illegal Govern- 
ment with a ſtrenuous and powerful 
Hand, and ſupport it for a while, of 
which ſort of States-men there have 
been now and then ſome in every Age, 
who to gratify their Ambition, have 


attempted to inſlave their Country 


and went a great way towards it; who 
to preſerve their Poſt of Favour with 
a Prince of Arbitrary Inclinations, 
have acted againſt their own natural 
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Lights, and exercis'd thoſe Talents, to 
promote an unjuſt and a, bad, which 
ſhould have been employ'd in eſta- 
bliſhing a rightful Adminiſtration. 
Yet let not theſe Men rely too much 
upon their Strength of Parts, which at 
laſt may fail; ſince the World has ſeen 
the ableſt of 'em, want skill to pre- 
vent their own Ruin. For either they 
ſerve a Prince who is abſolute, and 
if ſo he is ſome times compell'd to Sa- 
crifice an ill Miniſter to the Indignati- 
on or Fury of his People; or they 
live in a free Country, and then in 
ſome juncture or other, the People 
will be ſtrong enough to force 'em 
from their Maſter. | 


None” ſhould preſume to come very 
near the Throne, but ſuch as are con- 
ſcious of their own Worth, who know 
they have Abilities to ſerve the Pub- 
lick, and who find within themſelves 
2 ſtock of Virtue ſufficient to bear 
them out in the rougheſt Storms of 
Fortune, and to reſiſt all the 'Temp- 
tations which eminent Power may lay 


2 When 
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When Miniſters are thus qualify'd, 
Princes are not compell'd to that fre- 
quent change of Hands, for which 
Weak States are deſpis'd at Home, 
and contemptible in Foreign Coun— 
tries. Sagacity muſt be the Reſult of 
long Experience; that which has 
ſhin'd in ſome young Men who had 
ſeen little, and yet would meddle in 
great Affairs, was rather Wit than 
Wiſdom, and could never bear em 
through all the difficulties of publick 
Buſineſs. Wit is a Steed full of Met- 
tle, but underlimb'd, and is by no 
means proper to travel in deep and 
heavy Roads. Witty Men Are plea- 
fant Companions for ſuch às deſire to 
laugh at all which the buſie World is 
doing; but they , ſeldom prove able 


States-men till 'I ime has ripen'd their 


Witinto Judgment, and then they ar- 
rive to the higheſt Perfection, becauſe 
Wit gives 'em the inventive, and their 
deliberative Faculties are mended by 
Experience. 8 


But what Knowledge can be at- 


tain'd to in Courts where they change 


their Miniſters as often as they do 
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their Faſhions, and where Few are 
continu'd in a Poſt half the Time that 


is neceſſary to make *em underſtand 
it! e 


Where there is this bad Conduct 
and Levity, the People muſt needs 
believe the Government it ſelf to be 
out of Order when they ſee it ſo reſt- 
leſs and unquiet, like a Perſon on the 
Bed of Sickneſs, who toſſes from 
Place to Place, and can find no Eaſe; 
Nor will a State be thought in ſound 
Health when it is ſo often for removing. 
Beſides, nothing can be more abſurd 
than to imagine Goyernments can ſub- 
{iſt where ſuch as are intruſted by the 
Prince .haye not their due Reſpect ; 


but how can they be reſpected, whoſe 


Authority is known to be ſo ſhort- 
ivd, precarious and uncertain ? 


. FF 

What the Patriarch ſaid of his Son 
Reuben, holds true as to a whole Na- 
tion, Unſtable as Water thou ſhalt not 
excel, *Tis rarely ſeen that a Countr 
becomes conſiderable which is ſubject 


to frequent Alterations in its Mea- 


7 


ſures; but when Hands are ſhifted 


Things muſt often change, becauſe 
e ange; _ 
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few Common-wealths are ſo well con- 
ſtituted , but that Things very much 
depend on Perſons. And this being 
the Cafe, what Foreign State deſires 
to have Engagements with a Prince, 
whole Affairs, by having at every mo- 
ment a new Court, can never be long 
upon the ſame Foot. He may indeed 
be apply'd to by thoſe of his Neigh- 
bours who want his Purſe and Help; 
but he will have few Allies and Con- 
tederates contented to be with him 
upon equal Terms, and as much to his 


as to their Advantage : For a wiſe 


State will be as unwilling to enter into 
ſtrict and important Alliances with 


ſuch a Prince, as a prudent Man would 


be to contract a ſolemn Friendſhip 
with one who was always known to 
be of an inconſtant Temper, 


| | i 
There are two Ranks of Men wha 


may have it in their Minds to repair 


to Courts, in order to better their 
Conditions: Firſt, ſuch as hope b 
Merit to advance themſelves to high 
Honours and Preferments. Secondly, 
ſuch as may come thither with great 
Titles and Fortunes already made, 
Who 
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who think their Pretenſions to Power 
uſt, becauſe their Virtues, Birth and 
Parts, deſerve it. 


Among the firſt Sort, what En- 
couragement can there be to think of 
riſing by long and faithful Service (and 
ſo to reach the Top at laſt) in a Court 
accuſtom'd to intercept its beſt Serg 
vants in the middle of their Courſe 
Do not theſe Thoughts make Men of 
real Abilities and Worth afraid to 
come upon Ground fo ſlippery, and 
where tis in a manner impoſſible for 
the moſt wary Feet to ſtand any Time? 
What has been the confequence of all 
this for ſeveral Years? The Court 

Was ſhun'd by the honeſteſt and ableſt 
Men to ſerve it, and crowded with 
ſuch as were reſolv'd to grow Rich a- 
pace, and ſo to be too quick for any of 
the nimbleſt Turns of Fortune; and 
was not This making overmuch haſt to be 
Rich, (which in the late Reigns has 
been fo viſible in the Men of Buſincſs) 
the principal Cauſe of the Abuſes and 
Corruptions that have been com- 
plain'd of, and which have coſt Ex- 
gland ſo very dear. Fay | 
DT As 
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As to the other Rank, what Invi- 
tation can there be for Men of the firit 
Quality, to enter into the mannage- 
ment of Affairs, when they are to hold 
their Poſts, and Offices, by ſo ſlender 
a Tenure, when their Power is to de- 
pend upon Chance, and not their own * 
Endowments, and when they are 
thus ſet up, like Meteors to be gaz'd 
on for a while, and then to diſap- 
pear ? | THI 425 


Without doubt, 'tis a ſtrong ſupport 
to the Throne, to have about it, Men 
of high Birth, who come into the Ser- 
vice of their Sovereign, with large 
Fortunes of their own, not made at 
Court, and of whoſe Anceſtors the a 
People read every Day in the Chroni- | 
cles of paſt Times; when ſuch Per- 
ſons have Courage, Eloquence, Parts, 
Experience, and a ſound Judgment, 

their Greatneſs is not invidious among 

the Vulgar, who applaud the Princes 

making Choice of ſuch a Man, and 

think one ſo qualified, has a kind of 

Right to any of the chief Stations in | 

the Commonwealth. But, when a = 
| 
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Miniſter has theſe Abilities, it is not 
worth his while to exert himfelf, 
unleſs it be in a Court which he 
ſees is ſteddy, and conſtant in its Mea- 
ſures. Py 


That Courage and Reſolution, 


without which it is impoſſible to car- 


ry on a good and wiſe Government, 
mult be grounded on a Belief that he 
who acts well, ſhall be juſtify'd, and 
that Intrigues, falſe Inſinuations, and 
malicious Whiſpers, ſhall never be ſut- 


fer'd to bear him down, whoſe In- 


tegrity is perfect, and whoſe Conduct 


is without reproach. 


But in a free Country, when it hap- 
pens to be divided into Parties, ?tis 
almoſt as difficult for Princes to ſup- 
port good Miniſters, as 'tis for bad 
Princes to think of defending a cor- 
rupt ſet of States- men, againſt the 
Reſentment and Voices of their Peo- 
ple: For as good Patriots believe it 
their Duty to attack an ill Admini- 
ſtration, ſo wicked Men conceive it 
to be their Intereſt, not to give Time 
for Order, and right Mannagement to 


take 
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take place, and be eſtabliſh'd for what- 
ever is well done, is an affectual Im- 
peachment of their Proceedings; 
therefore where there has been a long 
ſeries of Miſgovernment, they who 
come after with Intentions to mend 
Things, muſt expect to be aſſaulted, 
and to have for Adverſaries, all ſuch 
as think themſelves arraign'd by a 
better Conduct in the Perſons, by 
whom they are ſucceeded. 


And where Corruptions are become 
ſo extenſive, that the Guilty are al- 
moſt as many as the Innocent, where 
they who have robb'd the Publick, 
and they who would have given up 
the Conſtitution, are Active, Inſo- 
lent, proud of their Numbers, and 
graſping at Power, vvhen they ſhould 


think Impunity, much more than 


they could in Reaſon hope for; where 
all this is, and where the Countr 
likewiſe 1s divided in Religious Mat- 
ters, it will not be hard to form ſuch 
a Faction as may raiſe Clamours, 
Traduce, and under popular Preten- 
ces, diſturb and interrupt the Mea- 
ſures of the moſt faithful Servants * 
the 
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the Crown, who are no other ways 
to be protected in ſuch a Caſe, from 


the Strength and Violence of their 


ambitious and deſigning Enemies, than 


by the Courage and Reſolution of the 


Prince. 


As 'tis not conſiſtent with the ſafe- 


ty of Princes, their Wiſdom, nor in- 


deed with their Duty to God, whoſe 


Vice-gerents they are, to let their per- 
fonal Kindneſs to private Men go 
ſo far, as to defend Miniſters who, 
by their Unskilfulneſs, Negligence, or 


perhaps by high Crimes, are become 


obnoxious to the whole People. So on 
the other ſide 'tis a fate, wile, and a 
religious Duty, for 'em to take into 
Protection their faithful Servants, and 
to Shield 'em againſt ſuch Enmities, 
as by juſt and upright Dealing they 
muſt of neceſſity contract in a corrupt 
and a divided Country. 


Tis true, where there are Parties, 


"tis not ſo caſy for the Sovereign to 
judge whether the Accuſation is well 


grounded, or only the reſult of Ma- 
0 : lice; 
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lice; perad venture the beſt Guide in 
this Caſe, is not ſo much to conſider 
the Perſon accus'd, as who are his 
Accuſers, and who take his Part. If 
there are frequent Complaints of his 
Conduct, and {till urg'd from the beſt 
Men, tho? not the ſtrongeſt in Num- 
bers, and if he is detended, tho? by a 
Majority that are under his Influ- 
ence, embark'd all along in his 
Deſigns, and who have been Partakers 
in his Crimes, ſuch a Miniſter is a 
greater Load than tis fit a wiſe Prince 


ſhould bear. On the other Hand, if 


the Accuſers are known to be Ambi- 
tious, Impatient of a Good, and hank- 
ering after a looſe and corrupt Go- 


vernment, it they give Signs of aim- 


ing at ſuch a one, as that under it, 
they may rob the Publick with Impu- 
nity, if this reforming Spirit is in 


them quite new, if from their paſt. 


Behaviour it appears that they find 
Fault with the Adminiſtration for no o- 
ther Reaſon but becauſe it is not in 
their own, or in ſuch Hands as they 
like; and if the Perſon accus'd is 
juſtify'd in his Proceedings and Mea- 
ſures 
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ſures by all ſuch are diſintereſted, ſa- 
gacious, without Prejudice, or Paſſion, 
and who are known to have no o- 
ther aims, but that right Govern- 


ment may be promoted, and that the 
State may flouriſh, In ſuch Caſes 
heretofore reſolute, wife, and vertu- 


ous Princes, have not regarded who 


were the Majority, but where Truth 
lay, and how the common Welfare 
might be beſt conſulted ; and having 
duly weigh'd the Merits of their Ser- 


_ vant, and conſider'd as well the Obje- 


tions to him, as the Temper of his 


Friends and Enemies, they have in- 
terpos'd with the Regal Power to 
preſerve a juſt and able Miniſter, a- 
; _ the Rage of miſtaken Num- 


rs, by whom the Innocent may 


| ſometimes be aſſaulted and oppreſ- 


ſed. 


If the Majority had beeti never 
known to err, we might believe it 


not capable of Error in Times to come. 


But where Parties haye long ſubliſted, 
Anger and Prejudice have ſometimes 
hurry'd 


and W A R Abroad, 


hurry'd em into Councils, which, up- 
on cooler Thoughts, and better recol- 


lection, had been avoided : Princes 
therefore who prudently ſtem theſe 


{ſudden Tides, and are willing of one 
Hand, to reſign Offenders up to ju- 
{tice, but on the other, are ſteady and 
firm to protect Innocence, give Men 
time to recollect themſelves; and ſo 
Reaſon grows, at laſt, to regain that 
Domimon over their Minds, which 
was uſurp'd before by Paſſion. 


Sovereigns, who have not this firm- 
neſs of Mind, upon which the Inno- 
cent may ſecurely rely for their Pro- 
tection, mult never expect to be ſerv'd 
7 the beſt fort of Men, who, careful 
of their Fame, and having a great ſtock 
of Reputation in the World to loſe, 
are loath to ſtake it on their Side by 
whom they are ſure to be abandon'd 
in every the leaſt Attack that ſhall be 
made upon 'em; and in a divided 
Country, to manage ſo as to be with- 
out Enemies, is almoſt impoſſible; who 
then will engage in the Service of an 
unſteady Prince ? Perſons who know 
themſelves to be of ſo little Conſe- 
| D d quence, 
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quence, that tis quite indifferent what 


becomes of em, a forlorn Hope, Food 


for Powder, and fit matter for any 
ſudden fury oſ the Vulgar to ſpend it 
ſelf upon; Mea obſcure, or of deſpe- 
rate Fortunes, who, tho? greedy of Ho- 
nours, are yet aſham'd of no Diſgra- 
ces, x ho are pleas'd to be Journey-Men,. 
or i'ay-Labourers in a Court, glad to 


be in Service, tho' but for a Week, and 


who ſubmit to be taken in, or to be 


thrown out, as it belt ſerves the pre- 


ient Turn. But can it be proper that 
the Palace ſhould be filPd with ſuch a 
mean and ſervile Crew ? And in for- 
mer Ages, hat has been the Effect 


of a Mhnittry fo compos'd? Have not 


the People, by being accuſtom'd to 
pull down the weak Supports about, 
and near it, come at laſt tg, aſſault the 
very Throne? ee” 


To which may be added, That the 


frequent Changes which had been of 


Officers in the Stare, occaſion'd the 
Faction that was called 7 he League for 
the Publick Good, which, in the be- 
ginning of Lenis the Eleventh's Reign, 
produc'd a Civil War in France. 


They 


and W A R Abroad. 


They who adminiſter well, of 
Courſe will have to Freinds, true Pa- 
triots, all Wile and Honeſt Men : But 
where there are Parties, a right Ad- 
miniſtration 1s not always pleaſing, it 
diſtaſtes the ambitious Intriguers on 
both Sides; in fome, it may thwart 
their Avarice or over-wecning Opinion 
of themſelves; it may not proceed faſt 
enough for the inconſiderate Zeal or 
Paſſion of others; or it may be too ſe- 
vere for thoſe who have ſcen and felt 
what Wealth was to be acquired in a 
looſe and careleſs Management. Good 


Miniſters, therefore in the perpetual 


Conflicts they are certain to have with 
the Heats and Indiſcretions, or with the 
Vices and Corruption of the Times, 
muſt be {ſupported by the unſhaken 
Courage and well-grounded Reſolu— 
tion of their Prince. 
And this Magnanimity in Sove- 
reigns, emboldens fuch as are about 
em, to perſevere in juſt Meaſures tor 
the Publick, and to give faithful and 
dilintereſted Advices; not whar arg 
pleaſant to the Laſte, but whac will 
D@:2 be 
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be wholſome in the Digeſtion. Whereas 
in Kingdoms, where they are attacked 


on flight Occaſions, and with the ſame 


Levity deſerted, they adapt their Pro- 
ceedings to what ſeems the preſent 
Temper of the prevailing Side, let the 
future Conſequence be what it will; 
and every thing conſider'd, perad ven- 
ture it is not caſe to determin, who is 
the moſt pernicious Miniſter, in rela» 
tion to the whole Government, he 
who makes his Court by flattering the 
Prince in whatever he does, and by 
purſuing, all his worſt Inclinations , or 
he who looks no farther than to affect 
being popular, by taking Aim 1n all 
his Tranſactions for the State, from 
what he thinks is the immediate Senſe 
of the {ſuperior Party, be it right or 
wrong. 


This Magnanimity is not ſhewn in 
obſtinately defending bad Men in'a 
bad Cauſe. One of the braveſt of our 
Kings, Henry the Fourth, removed from 
Court four of his Servants at once, 
for no other Reaſon, but that they 
were ſo unfortunate as not to be 
grateful to the People: [Rot Parl. 5. 


Hen. 


and W A R Abroad. 
Hen. 4. No. 16.7] But it was ata Time 
when there were no Diviſions in the 
Kingdom; And probably the Vices of 
theſe four were viſible to others, tho? 
conceal'd from him. Indeed where 
Factions reign, tis dificult for Princes 
to judge upon whom they ſhould ſhine, 
and from whom they ſhould withdraw 
their Favour : But when this happens 
to be the Caſe, they will ſeldom err 
in openly joining with the Virtuous, to 
ſupport Truth and Virtue. 


Generally ſpeaking, the Suggeſtions 
of ſuch a Courage as is govern'd by 
Wiſdom, are the trueſt Lights, not 
only for Princes, but for private Men 
in their ſervice, to follow. The fear- 
ful dare not ſo much as deſire Help: 
Pavor etiam auxilia formidat. He who 
ſinds within himſelf a Heart not ca- 
pable of great Affairs, ſhould avoid en- 
gaging in the Buſineſs of a State: The 
Paſſion of Fear will ſo often diſorder 
his Reaſon, as to make him liable to 
Errors without Number: And as to 
matters of Government, the fear ful 


are directly Slaves to thoſe who are 


bolder than themſelves. But this holds 
D923 yet 
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yet more {trongly in Countries that are 
divided: For can the Enemies of a 
reat. Man delire a fairer Game againſt 
fim, Shan to know, that tho? they have 
not Skill enough to defeat the Meaſures 
of his W iſdom, yet thai they are ableto 
bring him over to their Deſigns and In- 
tereſt, by working upon his Fears? 


A Miniſter of State fully qualify'd 
for the Service of hisPrince,ſhould be a- 
fraid of doing nothing but What is ill 
in it ſelf, and againſt the Rules of Vir- 
tue, his own Honour, and the Ho- 
nour, Intereſt, or Advantage of his 
Country : He ſhould not only be a 
brave, but. a magnanimous Man ; 
| whom Ariſtotle in his Ethics to Nico- 
|  machus | Lib, 4] thus deſcribes : © He 

is one who ſtrives to do great Things, 

| or iat may be for great Ends, and 
| by which he may acquire great Ho- 
| ; * rour. He is not therefore ſo apt to 
| run into frequent Dangers, as into 
| „great ones; not prompt for every 
& Turn, but rather Gow and delibe- 
3 * rate; he will not raſhly undertake 
even great Matters, but with Coun- 
* Ci, and good Caution; he is not 
1 ; Y 6c mucli 
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much taken up with the Care of 
worldly Concerns, as not thinking 
them either great enough, or of 
much Account. But Honour is, in 


man External Benefits; inaſmuch 


Lay 
” 


we have to pay even to the Gods. 


And this Philoſopher [b:d. Lib. 2] 


ſays, © That the true Medium in Vir- 
“ tue, and that which is it's very beſt, 
* mult be aſcertain'd with Regard un- 
« to Time, and to Occaſions, and to 
“ the Perſons with whom, or for 
* whoſe Sake we act, and to the man- 
ce ner of acting. 


<Q 


Andronicus defines Courage, © To be 
aVirtue by which a Man carries him- 
{elf ſtoutly, and with Circumſpecti- 
on, through all the Affairs that have 
Relation to the Publick. 
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Thus ſtood the Opinions of theſe 
Wiſe Men, as to Magnanimity, Virtue, 
and Courage. But they would have 
their magnanimous Man, who attempts 


great Things, or what may be lor 


DAd4 great 


as he obſerves, tis the highelt thing 


his Eſteem, as the higheſt of Hu- 
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great Ends, to be ſlow and deliberate; 
to proceed with Council and Caution; 
to have Regard to Time and Occaſi- 
ons, and to the Perſons with whom he 
has to deal; and to be Stout, but ill 
with Circumſpection. e 


There is Courage in Action, and in 
Council. The firſt is Military Virtue, 
which is a noble Ardour, puſhing Men 

on to perform great Deeds, that they 
may acquire much Fame. He who 
has it in Perfection, ſhrinłs at no Perils 
he is going to encounter, and is preſent 
to himſelf in the hotteſt Dangers, and 
when they are come upon him. This 
{ort of Courage 1s what properly be- 
longs to ſuch as are ta ſerve Princes in 
the Buſineſs of their Wars 

That Conſtancy of Mind which is 
not ſurpriz'd at a new, {udden, and 
unexpected Accident, but is ready, with 
an undiſturb'd Judgment, to determin 
in an Inſtant, what is fit to be done up- 
on it: That firm Reſolution which is 
not to be diverted from what is Right 
by the Voices of the People: That un- 
{ſhaken Temper that can wait a long 
. | time 
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time, till the Fruit of Wiſdom is grown 
ripe, and in the mean while, with Pa- 5 
tience bear the Obloquies of Men, is | 
what may be calPd Courage in Council, | 
and 1s one of the principal Virtues ne- 
ceſſary to the Compoſition of a good | 
States-man, whole Service the Prince 
makes uſe of only in Civil Matters. 


Courage in the Field is more Popular, 
and ſhines moſt, and 'tis the trueſt 
Courſe of obtaining ſolid and laſting 
Greatneſs; for Power which is attain'd 
by meer Wiſdom, has ſeldom heen ſeen 
ſtrong enough to reſiſt Faction, Envy, 
and the Intrigues of a Court ; and 
therefore ſuch as have been Miniſters 
for the Council, or Execution of Af- 
fairs meerly Civil, unlefs under very 

_ wiſe Reigns, have been rarely long 
liv'd; for none but the Wiſe ſee what 
is done by Wiſdom, and they are not 
often a numerous Party. But the Effects 
of Valour make a greater Show, and 
are viſible to the whole People ; for 
which Reaſon, he who endeavours to 
eſtabliſh himſelf by repeated Proofs of 
his Courage, and by Military Skill and 
Conduct, forms a real Strength, ſuch 

as 
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as is able to ſupport him in the conſtant 
Struggles, Men of eminent Worth, 
and in high Stations, muſt be ſure to 
meet with. Nor does this hold any 
where more truly, than in this King- 
dom, where the Vulgar are more apt 
to admire the Marks of great Valour, 
than the Reſults of deep Prudence. 


And yet where there are Diviſions, 
Valour, the Virtue which is of ſuch 
uſe to a Country that has a big War 
upon it's Hands, can hardly defend it 
{elf againſt Detraction. At any other 
time ſuch a Succeſs as the taking of 
Bann the fifth of May in the beginning 
of the Campagn, would have been re- 
ceiv'd with univerſal Applauſe. And 
though it was thought of ſuch Con- 
ſequence by the French, as to be Gar- 
riſon'> with thirteen old Regiments, 
and tho? it ſecures all the Lower-Rhine, 
yet they whoare reſolved to be angry, 
will always find ſomewhat to complain 
of: And if the Commander in Chief 
purſues his own natural Inclinations, 
and puſhes on the War with Vigour, 
they are apt to ſay he conſumes the 
Blood and Treaſure of the Kingdom, 

in 
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in forming Sieges, and taking Towns, 
which muſt be all reſtor'd at the Con- 
cluſion of a Peace: That he only re- 
gards to increaſe his own Glory and Re- | 
nown, and that therefore he has preſs d 
ſo earneſtly for Action in all the Coun- i 
cils of War, and by his Memorials has 1 
ſhown how need ful it was to make ſome Y 
bold and brave Attempts, which might | 
give Reputation to the Confederate 1 
Affairs Abroad, at a ſeaſon when they NE 1 
declin'd in other Parts; at the lame time | 
others who ſit at home at their eaſe, 
cry, Why were not the Lines attack d? 
We pay Taxes and nothing is done. 
Never conſidering the difficulties a Ge- 
neral lies under who Commands Con- 
federate Troops, and who mult act in 
concert with others. They never ask the 
Queſtion, Will this be otherwiſe next | 
Year ? Or have the Allies conſented that = 
the Captain General hereatrer ſhall have 
a more ablolute Command over the 
whole Army? In the mean while they 
reckon for nothing the raking of Hu, 
by which che Conqueſt of all upon the 
Meuſe is forwarded, nor the reducing 
the "Town, Caſtle and Dutchy of Lin- 
burg, With whatever elſe he may have 
5 deſign'd 
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deſign'd, for the future Service of his 
Prince and of the common Cauſe. 


Thus in a divided Country, Men 
will cenſure whatever 15 done, either in 
the Cabinet, or in the Field, againſt 
which there is no ſuch ſure Defence for 
great Men, as to do what is Right and 


Wiſe, without regarding which Side is 


pleas'd or diſpleas d with their Actions 
or Councils; And if their Meaſures are 
founded upon Truth aud Virtue, this 
Conſtancy of Mind, and this noble 
Contempt of popular Diſcourſes, will 
not only prevail, but at the long run, 
muſt receive Univerſal Approbation. 


In all Affairs whatſoever, tis na- 
tural, both for the great and little Vul- 
gar, to deſire more haſte ſhould be 
made, than may perad venture conſiſt 


with the Rules of Prudence: But eſpe- 


cially Parties never think their Friends 


move faſt enough, not reflecting that 


they who make too much ſpeed at firſt, 


may come to want Breath before the 
Race is half perform d. 


And 


and W A R Abroad. 


And when there is a Faction in the 


State, Corrupt, Ambitious, Implaca- 


ble, Reſtleſs, bred under a looſe Ad- 
miniſtration, impatient of a 4s one, 
and graſping at Power which they fo 
much abus'd when they were in Poſſeſ- 
ſion of it; perhaps ſuch a Strength is 
belt reduc'd by obſerving the Conduct 
of Fabius Maximus, who avoided, as 
much as poſſible, to engage in Battle 
with an Enemy, deſperate, active, and 
full of Stratagems: Abd tho' his en- 
camping upon the Mountains, his 


1 
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Caution and {low Courſes were deri- 


ded for a time, yet at laſt he was e- 
ſteem'd the only Wiſe Man among the 
Romans, when the Temerity firſt of his 
Colleague Minutius, then of Terentius 
Varro had brought 'em to the very Brink 
of Ruin. 


Factions in the State, Seas in Reli- 
gion, and Armies reduc'd to ſtreights, 
are ever deſirous to be in action; they 
conſume of themſelves, and dwindle 
away to nothing, when you are ſtrongly 
intrench'd near em, when you cut off 
their Proviſions, and watch their Mo- 
tions. What can Men, brought 2 

En Deſ- 
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| Deſpair with for more, than a Day for 


the Deciſion of their Fortune? This 
Hanibal ſaw, and try'd all Arts to pro- 
voke Fabius to fight, but Fabius was 
too wiſe to be provok'd to do what 
was againſt the Publick Intereſt, tho? 


bh in ſulted by his Enemies in the Cartha- 


ginian Army, and tho? cenſur'd by his 
on Friends, as well in the City, as 


in the Senate; but, as Eunius obſerv'd, 
his prudent Cunctation or ſlow P roceed- 
ings reſtor'd the Common: wealth. 


The fame Conduct will perhaps ſub- 
due Factions and Religious Seas, a- 


gainſt which, the Publick is to intrench 


it ſelt by ruling well, by a Management 
withour Reproach, and by difcounte- 
nancing ſuch as endeavour to give di- 


ſturbance to the State; where. all this 


is done, its Adverfaries moulder away 
by degrees, fiarve in their Camp, and 


mult Disband of courſe, whereas they 


grow confiderable, and begin to think 

they are upon an equal foot with that 
Government which deſcends ſo low, as 
frequently to join in Battle with them. 


But 


and W A R Abroad. 


But Miniſters, who will take this 
ſlow, but ſure Method of healing 
Breaches, and appeaſing the Diviſions 
of a Kingdom, muſt arm themſelves 
with the Patience and Courage of our 
Noble Roman , hke him they muſt 


not ſtartle and give ground upon Ru- 


mors and Calumnies; and to bear all 
this, is one of the Duties they owe to 
their Prince and Country, who cannot 
pretend to hold the Ballance, or to be 
ſafe and happy at Home, nor indeed to 


make any ſort of Figure Abroad, while 
Civil Diſcord rages. 5 


The Tarentins once ſent Embaſſadors 
to interpoſe in ſome Differences that 
had happen'd between the Romans and 
the Samnites, but they were laughed at 

by the Conſul Papirius, for pretending 
to meddle in the Affairs of other Coun- 
tries when they were rent aſunder by 


their own Domeſtick Quarrels: Vai. 


mum increpans gentem, que ſuarum inpo- 
tens rerum pre aomeſt icis ſeditionibus Diſ- 
cordiiſque , aliis modum Pacis ac Beli 
facere aquum cenſerct, 


What. 
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Whatever in the Beginning we 
might propoſe, of going ſo far and no 
farther, of confining our ſelves to ſuch 
a Quota of Ships, Men, and Mony, 
in all likelihood this War, as it is the 
moſt Neceſſary, moſt Honourable, 
and the Juſteſt, fo *twill be found the 
greateſt that ever Exgland under- 
took. 1 


For the Diſpute is not the ſame now 
as it was for many Years, when the 
Arms of Europe were employ'd to pre- 


vent France and the Houſe of Auſtria 
from getting ground one upon the o- 


ther, and to keep the Ballance even be- 
tween two Powers, that of themſelves 
were in a manner equal. To do this, 
requir'd but a ſmall exertion of ſtrength, 
we could then at any time have turn'd 
the Scale, and with no very great Ex- 
pence, which made our Hexry the 


Eighth (when this Kingdom made far 


a leſs Figure than it does at preſent) 
take this Motto, He prevails whom 
I join with, Cui adhereo præeſt. But 
the Face of things is now quite alter'd, 
that equality in Dominion, which _ 
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ſo eaſily kept pois d, is loſt, we are to 
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aid a weak Side againſt that which is 


ſtronger by many Degrees, and con- 


ſequently we muſt come into the other 
Seale with much a greater Weight than 
ever we did, or it will be ſtill too 
light. 1 


Affairs are brought to ſuch a Cri- 


fis, that if the Houſe of Auſflria is not 


in a Condition to oppoſe Fraxce, it 


cannot exiſt at all; if his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty is not ſo aſſiſted, as to be Supe- 
perior in the War, the German Strength 
will be ſo broken, as hardly to riſe a- 
gain 1g ſome Years, and if that Bul- 
wark he overthrown, what is there to 
ſtand in the way of Univerſal Em- 
pire? 


The Matter in Contraverſy between 
theſe two great Powers, ſeems inca- 
pable of Accommodation; both lay 
claim to the whole Succeſſion of Spazy ; 
if ſuch an Addition be made to the 
French Monarchy, Europe, in all ap- 
pearance, mult be ruin'd : Tis there- 
fore the general Intereſt, that thoſe 
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PEACE. at Hane, 
Dominions ſhould be poſſeſs'd as here- 


tofore, by a Branch of the Houſe of 


Auſtria: But the one is in Poſſeſſion, 
and the other unable to aſſert its Rights 


without conſiderable Aſſiſtance, which 


is no Where to be had but from Eng- 


land, Portagal, and the United Pro- 


vinces, upon whom the Burthen muſt 


chiefly lie, as in reaſon it ought, be- 


cauſe we and they ſhall be moſt hurt 
by the Growth of Francde. 

All theſe Things, with our Ancient 
Enmity to that Kingdom, and the 


Danger of Religion being confider'd, 


*tis perhaps evident enough that this 
War will be the moſt bloody, and the 


longeſt that has been ſeen in Chriſten- 


dom for many Ages, unleſs ſuch vigo- 
rous Efforts and Impreſſions are made 
e as may bring it to a ſpeedy 
Iſſue. | Ve 


But if we, upon whoſe Courage and 
and Perſeverance the reſt of Europe muſt 
ſo much depend, are embroiPd at 
Home, what Figure can we make A- 
broad ? Where will be that ſecrecy and 
diſpatch in Buſineſs, that is ſo needful 


If 
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in the Conduct of great Affairs? And 
what Vigour can there be in divided 
Councils? What Succeſs can they ex- 
pect, who waſt that time in contend- 
ing with one another for Power and 
Dominion, which ſhould be employ'd 
in conſulting for their common De- 
fence ? Or how can they who are bro- 
ken among themſelves, oppoſe a well 
united Strength? Who can Rule well 
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when the Wheels of Government are 


clogg'd, where each Side endeavours to 
put the other in the Wrong, tho 
with the Hazzard of their Country's 
Honour and Safety, where you are 
not only to oppoſe Attacks from with- 
out, but to provide againſt Miſchiefs 


from within, and where nothing is 


thought Wiſe that does not ſucceed, be- 
cauſe there is a Side to cry it down, and 
where Folly, Raſhneſs, and ill concert- 
ed Meaſures paſs for current, and are 
approv'd of, becauſe there is a Side 
to cry *em up? 


Irreſolution, Delays, Treachery, 
fruitleſs conſumption of Strength, loſs 
of Opportunities, and many more Mif- 
chiefs, are the effects of Civil Diſſen- 
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PEACE at Home, 
tion; where that prevails, you are of. 
ten compell'd to do that which will 
pleaſe the Majority, rather than what 
in it ſelf is juſt and fit; And to what 
Streights is Wiſdom then reduc'd, con- 
cerning whoſe Reſults, only the few 
can judge aright, and in which the 


many muſt determine before they can 


have Effect? Whereas in great Aſ- 
ſemblies, where there are no Diviſi- 
ons, and where Parties are not con- 
cern'd to form Oppoſitions, Folly is 


frequently wrovght upon, and convin- 
ced by the good Sence of the ſmaller 


Number. So that they who hope to 
be proſperous Abroad, muſt endea- 
vour to have the People at Unity, 
and well cemented at. Home; and as 
Flaminius advis'd the Atulians, lay a- 
ſide Tumults, where Conſultation is 
needful : Deſit ite I umultuari conſultan- 
dum eſt. 55 


When Affairs in the Government 
are ſo conducted, that particular Men 
cannot find their Accompt in keeping 
up Factions, they vaniſh of them- 
ſeves; When Advances are made to 
all that ſhew any real Deſires of re- 

3 turning 
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turning into the Boſom of the Com- 
mon-wealth ; when all Sides that have 
equal Deſerts ſtand upon an equal 
Foot in their Pretenſions; when old 
Objections are forgotten in their Caſes 
Who are able and willing to ſerve 
the Publick for the future; when Par- 
tialities and Animoſities are quite laid 
aſide; hen the Good of both Sides are 
chearfully embraced on all Hands, 
and the Bad are deſpis'd and aban- 
don'd, Peace and Union come in by de- 
grees, and inſenſibly take Poſſeſſion 
in the Hearts and Minds of the 
whole People; all Men grow to have 
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one and the ſame Intereſt, and your 


Bottom is ſo enlarg'd, that you 
are ſtrong at Home, and terrible A- 
broad. VVV 


Now and then indeed it happens, 
that Men are compell'd to join in hat 
is call'd a Party for their own Pre- 
ſervation, as the Romans did, ſome 
with Fylla, and the reſt with Marius, 
where the Side that got the upper 
hand, endeavour'd to ſecure them- 
ſelves by the Ruin and Extirpation 
of the others; and as Fortune chan- 
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ged, both Sides had Opportunities to 
exerciſe their mutual Rage, from 


c P E A CE at Home, 


whence follow'd Murthers, Accuſa- 
tions, Baniſhments, Proſcriptions, and 


- all the other Miſchiefs with which 


Civil Diſſention is attended. 


Few Factions are at any Height, 


but at laſt they proceed to Tome of 
theſe Extreams; and if one Side has 


as much Rancour as the other, the 
Common-wealth muſt Bleed for ever; 
therefore if one Party happens to 
have been harraſsd by thoſe who 
were heretofore Superior, but are 
then reduc'd, they that have the bet- 


ter, ſhould lay aſide their Anger 
and Reſentment; for nothing more 


tends to perpetuate Faction, than 
thoſe Exertions of Fury to which 


Revenge incites us. Does one Side 
proſcribe your Friend to Day? You 


attempt to proſcribe him upon the 
next Occaſion: So during the Civil 
Wars between the Houſes of York 


and Lancaſter, our Noble Families at- 


tainted one another, ?cill moſt of em 


were ruin'd or extinguiſh'd; the un- 


forgiving 


forgiving! Temper that chen reigu d. 


made thoſe Wounds. continue ſo long 


open. One Inſtance of Revenge, tho 
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it be juſt, ſeldom fails to produce a- f 
other, and he always thinks his 


own Cauſe right who has receiv'd 


the lateſt Injury: Whereas you have 
quite difarm'd that Enemy whom 
you ſhall treat better than he treated 


you when at his Mercy. And ſince 


in all theſe Caſes, Peace muſt enſue 
at laſt, or the Publick will be quite 
deſtroy'd, they ſhow the greateſt Ge- 
neroſity, who having gain'd the Field 


are the firſt to promote a Truce, and 


ceaſe. 


We ſhould in this Junfure facrifics 


all our own Reſentments and Animo- 
ſities to the general Good of Europe. 


We have begun this War for the Pre- 


{ſervation of its Liberties , and to op- 
poſe the Growth of France, than which 
there cannot be a juſter Cauſe; for it 
never fares well with the collective Bo- 
dy of Mankind, when a 3 is 
any where ſet up, that is ſupported by 
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large Revenues, and great Armies. 


Such mighty Monarchs diſturb the 
Peace of the whole World; during their 
Times, War, Blood-ſhed, and De- 
vaſtataion, afflict the Univerſe, and 
no conſiderable Country is ſuffer'd to 
be at quiet; Beſides their Example in- 
vites inferior Princes and States to in- 
vade the civil Rights of their own 
ole, 7705 


When ſeveral free Countries joyn 
together in a League (which is our 
preſent Caſe) and are enter'd into a 
great and expenſive War, they ſhould 
| TR it in their View to do as much 
Good, as poſſibly they can, to other 
Nations, whoſe Condition they ſhould 
endeavour to meliorate by reſtoring to 
emtheir antient Laws, and civil Rights, 
and by helping em to throw off Arbi- 
.trary. Power: And ?tisto be hop'd, 
if our Arms prove ſucceſsful, we 
{ſhall imitate the Condutt of the Ro- 
mans in their warlike Expeditions, 
who better'd every Place they Con- 
quer'd, which appears from what 
the Senate gave in Charge to thoſe 
Ambaſſadors they ſent to ſettle Ma- 
cedon and Iris. Omnium R Li- 
| | eros 
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leros eſſe placebat Mac edonas atque Ilh- 
rios; at omnibus gentibus appareret, arma 
Populi Romani, non Liberis ſervitutem, 
ſed contra ſerviemibas Libertatem affer- 
re; at & in Libertate Gemes que eſſent, 
tutam eam ſibi perpetuamque ſub Tutels 
Popali Romani eſſe: & que ſub Reg ibus 
viverent, 4 in 775 = Tempus mitiores 
eos juſtioreſque reſpecFu Populi Romans © 
wig + ſe ED Bala cum Po- 
pulo Romano Reg ibus fuiſſet ſuis, exitum 
ejus victoriam Romanis, ſibi Libertatem 
allaturum crederent. Where they van 
quiſh'd Common-wealths, they left 

dem their Liberties and Laws; and 

where they reduc'd Kings to ſub- 
mit, and ask for Terms of Peace, they 
render d them more mild and eaſie to 
their Subjects. And if this be the De- 
ſign of Germany, England, and Holland, 

8 
they may expect a happy Iſſue from 


the Juſtice of their Intentions, and 
Geode of- their Gut 
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Subjects Revolting from a Tyranical Prince. Of Excluding 
Foreigners from Publick Employments. Of Conftituting Ex- 
traordinary Magiftrates upon Extraordinary Occafions. Of Sub- 
jects Anticipating the Execution of Laws. Of Toteration of 
Religion. Of Peace and War, Cc. With the Debates, Argu- 
ments and Reſolutions of the greateſt Stateſmen, in ſeveral Ages 
and Governments thereupon. AT | 

The Roya! Dictionary, in Two Parts. I. French and Eng- 


liſh. II. Engliſb and French. The French taken out of the Ditti-' 


onaries of Riche let, Furetiere, Jachart, the Great Dictionary of 

the French - Academy, and the Remarks of Vaugelas. Menage, and 

Boubours. And the Engliſh Collected chietiy out of the beſt 

Dictionaries, and the Works of the greateſt Maſters of the 

Engliſp Tongue; ſuch as Archbiſhop Tilorſon, Biſhop Sprat, Sir 

Roger L Eſtrange, Mr. Dryden, Sir William Temple, &c. For 

the Uſe of his Highnels the Duke of Gloceſter. By Mr. Boyer. 
udsios | 2 | | 

_ in Octavo. 

Bennet of Schiſm. price 2 s. 6 d. 

—— Defence of it. price 1 s. o 

Milner's Reflections on L Clerk. Octavo. price 3 f. 64. 

Dr. Scots Chriſtian Life, in 5 Vol. Octavo. 

A View of the Poſture of Affairs in Europe both in Church 

and State. I. The Antient Pretenſons of the two Families of 

Auſtria and Bourbon, to the Spaniſh Monarchy, II The Ba- 

lance of the Power of Europe, ſetied by Charles V. and how it 
came to be broke. III. A View of the Courts of Fire, and 

their preſent Diſpoſition and State relating to War. IV. Of 

the State of the Church of Ame, and the Decay of the Pro- 
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A Catalogue of Books. + 
OR. . 
a \ , 


- feftant Intereſt in Europe. Written by a Gentleman by way 


of Letter. 1 | YN 
” The Surgeon's Aſſiſtant. In which is plainly diſcovered the 
true Origin of moſt Diſeaſes. Treating particularly of the 


Plague, French-pox, Leproſie, &c. Of the Biting of mad Dogs, 


and other Venemous Creatures. Alſo a Compleat Treatiſe of 
Cancers and, Gangreens. With an Enquiry whether they have 
any Alliance with Contagious Diſeaſes. Their moſt eaſie and 


' ſpeedy Method of Cure. With divers Approved Receipts. By 


Fobn Browne, Sworn Surgeon in Ordinary to his late moſt Excel- 
lent Majefty King William III. and late Senior Surgeon of St. 
Thomas's Hoſpital in Southwark. price 2 $.' 6 d. $1 

The Life of King Fames the Second, late King of England: 


Containing an Account of his Birth, Education, Religion, and 


Enterprizes, both at Home and Abroad, in Peace and War, 
while in private and publick Capacity, till his Dethroneme nt, 
with the various Struggles made ſince his Reſtoration, the State 
of his Court at St. Germans, and the Particulars of his Death. 
The whole intermixt with divers Original Papers, Debates 
Letters, Declarations, Oc. And Illuſtrated with ſeveral Me- 
dals. The Second Edition. With large Additions: Price 65. 
The Life of William the Third, late King of England, and 


Prince of Orange : Containing an Account of his Family, Birth, 


Education, Acceſſion to the Dignity of Stadtholder, and Captain 
General of Holland, his Marriage, Expedition to England, and 


various Steps by vkich he and his Princeſs aſcended the Throne, 


with the Hiſtory of his Reign, Enterprize; , and ConduQ in 
Peace and War, with a Relation of his Will, Death, and Fune- 


Tal, intermixt with many Original Papers, Letters, Declarati- 


ons, Memoirs, Treaties, and Alliances, all his publick Speeches, 
as well to the State, as when King of England, amongſt 
which, is that to the States, how Matters ſhould be managed 
in caſe he miſcarried in Exgland; a Lift of the Convention Parlia- 
ment, Lards and Commons, with thoſe for and againſt making 
him King. the Glence Buſlineis, with the Scorch Parliaments De- 
bates thereon, and 100 more yet never Publiſhed; Illuſtrated 
w th Forty Copper Cuts, as all the Medals ever Goinedon him; 
Sieges, Cc. in I. Vol Tre Second Edition, vo. Price 65, 
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